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T is now twenty years since we visited 
the Nicobar Islands, and we have to re- 
fer to our log-book for dates and facts to re- 
fresh our memory. It wasa bright, pleasant 
afternoon when we dropped anchor at 
Great Nicobar, the largest of- nine islands, 
twenty miles long and eight wide. These 
islands are immediately south of the Anda- 
man Islands, and are singularly fertile, and 
abound in various kinds of vegetation, es- 
pecially in the cocoa-nut palm, not a speci- 
men of which is to be found in the Andaman 
Islands. This curious fact is accounted for 
by the character of the Andamaners, who 
have an almost superstitious love for the 
cocoa-nut. If one of the nuts be washed 
ashore, it is always broken up and eaten; 
and if perchance one of the fruit happens to 
escape the sharp eyes of the natives and to 
germinate, its green feathery shoots are 
sure to attract the attention of the first Min- 
copie who passes in that direction. A simi- 
lar barrier to the production of the cocoa- 
nut is found on the coast of Australia. Al- 
though so close to the Andaman Islands, 
the inhabitants of Nicobar are very unlike 
the Mincopies, being a fine, tall race, and of 
a copper rather than a black hue. Unlike 
the Mincopies, the men are very fat, espec- 
ialiy about the breast, so that at a little dis- 
tance they might easily be mistaken for 
women. Moreover, they wear the hair long, 
and parted in the middle, which, to the eyes 
of a modern European, gives them a pecul- 
iar effeminate look, The wear neither 
beard nor mustache, their features are ug- 
ly, and their large mouths are stained a dark 
red trom the juice of the betel-nut, which 
they are continually chewing, There is one 
distinction, however, which is apparent at a 
considerable distance. In lieu of clothes, 
the men wear a strip of cloth, never more 
than two inches wide. This is passed round 
the waist, under the legs in front, and 
tucked through itself behind, the end being 
left as long as possible. The men place 
at value on the length of this tail, and he 
s the best-dressed man who wears it the 
longest. Some of the wealthy among them 
have the tail dragging along the ground for 
several feet, like a fashionable lady’s train, 
If possible, this tail is made of blue cloth, 
an article that is held in very high estimation 
by the natives. 
The women are quite as ill-favored as the 
men, and increase their natural ugliness by 
shaving off all their hair. They do not wear 
tails like the men, but have a. plaited grass 
rdle, from which depends a soft, fibrous 
ringe about'a foot indepth. The character 
of the Nicobarians is far gentler than that of 
the Mincopies, the latter being proverbially 
fierce and cruel toward strangers, and the 
former soon learning to welcome foreigners 


when they have made up their minds that no } the ground 


harm is intended them. We found them 
very agreeable and hospitable, ready to bar- 
ter and always welcoming us to their 
houses, 

After a short time when we landed, even 
the women and children, who had at first 
been scrupulously concealed, after the man- 
ner of savages, came boldly forward, and 
were as hospitable as the men. On one oc 
casion, while paying a visit to one of their 
huts, we tried to make friends with one of 
the children, all of whom were terribly 
frightened at the white of their visitor. 
Finding that no response was made to our 
advances, we pulled the child from his hid- 
ing-place, and held him for a little time, in 
spite of his struggles. The mother made no 
opposition, but Jaughed heartily at the skir- 
mish, evidently feeling that no harm was in- 
tended toward her little one. 

The native weapons of the Nicobarians 


.are very curious. As the people are not of 


a warlike character like the Mincopies, their 
weapons are used almost exclusively for 
killing game. The most formidable is a 
tolerably large spear headed with iron, 
which is used for killing hogs, and is thrown 
like the assagai of Southern Africa, They 
have also a small javelin for fish killing, and 
a number of many-pointed hand-spears for 
the same purpose. The most remarkable of 
their weapons is a cross-bow, which is al- 
most like that of the Fan tribe of Africa. 
It is not very powerful, and only eos els a 
small arrow. Its chief use is in killiag 
birds. Beside these weapons, every man 
carries a cutlass-blade from which the hilt 
has been removed, and a handle roughly 
made by wrapping some six inches of the 
butt with cocoa-nut fibre. It is intended 
not so much as a weapon as a tool, and with 
it the natives cut down trees, carve their ca- 
noes, and perform similar operations, The 
architecture of the Nicobarians is infinitely 
superior to that of the Mincopies, and is 
precisely similar in character to that which 
is found among the inhabitants of New 
Guinea, the home of the Papuan race. 

The native architect begins by fixing a 
number of posts in the ground, and erecting 
on them a platform of split bamboo. Over 
this platform he builds a roof shaped exact- 
ly like a beehive, and his house is then com- 
plete. The bamboo platform is the floor of 
the hut, and, being elastic as well as firm, 
serves also fora bed. To this hut the na- 
tive ascends by a primitive sort of ladder, 
and passes into the chamber through a hole 
cut in the floor. The sides of the hut are 
adorned with the skulls of hogs, intermixed 
with spears, knives, bows, andarrows. The 
huts are kept peculiarly neat and clean. 

A rather remarkable use is made of the 
hut. The open space between the floor and 
is far tuo valuable not to be util- 
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NET-FISHING, 


ized, as it affords a cool and airy shelter 
from the sunbeams. Under this floor is sus- 

nded a primitive sort of hammock, which 
bs board about six feet in length, slung by 
ropes. In, or rather on, this very uncom- 
fortable hammock the Nicobarian likes to 
lounge away his time, duzing throughout the 
hot hours of the day, sipping palm wine at 
intervals, and smoking without cessation. 
In fact, we seem to have got again among 
the inhabitants of Western Africa, so similar 
is the character of the Nicobarian to that of 
the negro. 

The canoes of the Nicobarians are not so 
beautifully formed as those of the Minco- 
pies, but are constructed on the same princi- 
ple, being hollowed out of the trunks of trees, 
and supported by a slight outrigger. They 
have a very high and ornamental prow, and 
are propelled by short paddles. They are 
very iight, and, when properly manned, skim 
over the water at an astonishing pace. 
Some of them are nearly sixty feet in length, 
while others are pare six or seven feet 
long, and only intended for one person. 

’ The mode of burial 1s not in the least like 
that which is employed among the Minco- 
pies. When a man dies, the body is 
laced in a coffin, which is generally made 

macanoe. The canoe is cut in half, the 


body being laid in one moiety, and covered 


with the other half. In order to supply the 
deceased with provisions for his journey to 
the spirit-land, a pig is killed and placed in 
the coffin, together with a supply of yams 
and cocoa-nuts. In case he aouté he 
attacked on his journey, a quantity of weap- 
ons, such as bows, spears, and cutlasses, are 
placed in the coffin. The body is buried in 
the middle of the village, and the spot 
marked by a stick, to which is attached a 
small streamer. After some time, wh n the 
body has been consumed by the earth, the 
coffin is dug up again. The deceased being 
now supposed to have completed his journey 
to his spirit-home, his bones are thrown into 
the bush, and the cutlasses and other weap- 
ons distributed among his relatives. 

As far as can be ascertained from the 
slight intercourse which has been held with 
these tribes. there is no regular form of gov- 
ernment, the elders deciding disputes, and 
their decisions being respected. They are 
an honest set of people, paying the greatest 
regard to the rights of property; and being 
so scrupulous in this respect, that ifany one 
should even enter the house of an absent 
man he is called to account, and made to 
pay a fine to the owner of the house. A 
similar law exists with regard to the women, 
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If a man should even touch, though acci- 
dentally, the wife of another, he makes him- 
self liable to a fine. 

A curious example of this regulation is 
mentioned by Lieutenant Kolff. A man set 
out in his canoe to fish, intending to return 
in a week; but being caught by contrary 
winds, he was driven away from his own 
part of the coast, and was detained two 
months. Unfortunately he only left at home 

rovisions for a week, and his wife, finding 
herself without food, asked a neighbor to 
provide it for her. This he did, and as, 
day after day, nothing was heard of her hus- 
band, the woman transferred her affections 
and herself to the neighbor who had assisted 
her, and the pair went off to another island. 

After two months had elapsed the hus- 
band came back, and, not finding his wife, 
demanded her from her brothers, who were 
then bound to produce her. They set off in 
search of the guilty couple, discovered them, 
and brought them back, when the injured 
husband demanded an enormous sum by 
way of fine. The man said that he could 
not possibly pay such a sum if he were to 
work for the rest of his lifetime. The affair 
was eventually brought before the elders, 
who decided that the husband had done 
wrong in leav'ng his wife so ill provided 
for, and that if he had supplied her with a 
sufficiency of provisions the acquaintance 
between herself and her paramour would 
probably have been avoided. So they de- 
creed that the man should pay a small fine, 
and advised the husband to leave plenty of 
pressions at home when he next went out 

ding. 

The principal object for which the na- 
tives make these expeditions is the trepang, 
or sea-slug, which is in great demand in 
China, and is purchased by traders from the 
natives for the Chinese market. It is chiet- 
ly by means of the trepang that a man pro- 
cures a wife. As is the case among many 
savage tribes, a wife can only be obtained 
by purchase, so that the daughters are quite 
as valuable to their parents as sons. ith 
the Alfoérs, the marriage present must al- 
ways consist of foreign vaiuables, such as 
elephant’s tusks, gongs, china dishes, cloth, 
and similar objects. These are obtained by 
exchanging trepang with the traders. When, 
therefore, a young man wants a wife, and 
has settled the amount of the marriage-por- 
tion with her father, he goes off for a year 
on a hunting expedition. He takes a canoe, 
and sails from island to island, catching as 
much trepang as possible, and begging from 
ail those whom he visits, At the end of the 
year he returns home, knowing that by the 
means of the protective law his house and 
preperty will be perfectly safe, and presents 
nimself to the father of the girl with the 
goods which he has obtained. It is seldom 


that he is able to make up the entire 
amount at once, but he is allowed to pay by 
instalments. Property cannot be inherited, 
owing to a peculiar custom. As soon as 
any one dies, his relations assemble, gather 
together all his valuables, break them to 
pieces, and throw the fragments away. 
Even the precious brass gongs are thus 
broken, the survivors thinking that no one 
may use deep | belonging to the dead. 
Large heaps of broken china, ivory, and 
metal are found on the outskirts of villages 
that have existed for any long time, showing 
that many deaths must have occurred within 
its limits. 

The rest of the funeral ceremonies are 
curious, and are worthy of a brief descrip- 
tion. When death is ascertained, notice is 
sent to all the relatives of the deceased, who 
often are scattered widely apart, so that sev- 
eral days usually elapse before they can all 
assemble. The body meanwhile is kept 
sprinkled with lime, in order to retard decay 
as much as possible, and aromatic resins are 
burned in the house to counteract any ill 
odor. As the relatives come, they take 
their places in the house, and begin drink- 
ing. Before the traders supplied them with 
arrack, they had a fermented liquor made 
by themselves from fruit. They always of- 
fer the deceased a share of everything, put- 
ting a little food into the mouth of the dead 
person, and pouring a little liquid between 
the senseless lips. Meanwhile the women 
utter loud lamentations, gongs are beaten, 
and a stunning uproar is kept up until the 
time of the funeral. When the relatives 
have al) assembled, a bier is provided, cov- 
ered with cloth, the quantity and quality of 
which accord with the wealth of the de- 
ceased ; and the body is then brought out 
in front of the house, and supported in a 
sitting position against a post. The vil- 
lagers then assemble, and a genera! feast 
takes place, a share of which is offered to 
the deceased as before. Finding that he 
will neither eat nor drink, in spite of the so- 
licitations of his friends and companions, the 
body is carried into the woods, where it is 
placed on a platform erected on four feet, 
This being done, the concluding ceremon 
is left to the women. They remove all 
their clothing, and then plant by the side of 
the platform a young sapling ; this ceremony 
being called the “ casting away of the body, 
and considered as a symbol that the de- 
ceased has done with his body, and thrown 
it from him. 

One of these natives caused great amuse- 
ment by his imitation of our ship’s drummer, 
Some one gave him a large tin can, which 
he, being a musical genius, immediately 
converted into adrum, At first he merely 
pounded it with his hands, but when the 
ship’s drummer was sent into the chains, 
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A TORCHLIGHT DANCE, 


and began to play upon his instrument, the 
man watched him for alittle time, and then 
began to imitate him in the most ludicrous 
manner, his antics and grimaces being es- 
provocative of taughter. The ef- 
ect of his buffoonery was heightened by the 
manner in which he had adorned his face. 
He had blackened his naturally dark fea- 
tures with charcoal, and had drawn a streak 
of white paint over each eyebrow, and anoth- 
er under the chin to the cheek-bones. 

The mode of salutation is rather ludicrous 
to a stranger, as it consists of pinching. 
When they desire to salute any one, they 
pinch the tip of the nose with the finger and 
thumb of the right hand, while with the left 
they pinch the middle of their stomachs, ac- 
companying this odd and complex gesture 
with the word “ Magasfika.” These natives 
seem to be a hospitable people, for, after 
several of them had been received on board 
and treated kindly, they returned on the fol- 
lowing day, and brought with them a great 
d ot cooked yams, for which they re- 
used payment, 

The natives are very canoe-men, 
and are accustomed to the use of their ves- 
sels from childhood. Even the small boys 
have their little canoes, which are so light 


that they can be carried to and from the 


water without difficulty. They excel as 
fishermen, being as expert in the water as 
on it. The trepang fishery is energetically 
conducted by them, as it is by the sale of 
trepang to the merchants that they obtain 
the greater part of the foreign luxuries on 


which they set so high avalue. The hawks- 
bill turtle is captured principally for the sake 
of the shell, which is also purchased by the 
traders, and, together with mother-of-pearl 
shell, is ry | sent to the Chinese markets. 
The mode of fishing with a net is much the 
same as on all coasts. The net is three or 
four feet in depth, and a hundred feet or 
more in length. The meshes are about an 
inch in width. One edge is furnished with 
a row of poe) pr are ot light wood, which act 
as floats, and along the other edge is fast- 
ened a number of perforated shells by way 
of weights. 

When the natives wish to use tris net, 
they piace it in a canoe, and look out for a 
shoal of fish, As soon as a favorab!e oppor- 
tunity is found, the canoe is taken to sea- 
ward of the shoal, and let carefully into the 
water. Each end is taken in charge by one 
or two men, who bring the net round the 
shoal in semicircular form, so as to inclose 
the fish. These men gradually approach 
each other, while another man beats the wa- 
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ter with a pole, or flings stones into it, so 
as to fnghten the fish into the inclosure. 
As soon as the two ends of the net have 
been brought together, the canoe comes up, 
and the net, with the fish hanging ir its 
meshes, is hauled on board. They also use 
fish-traps, sinking them by means of a stone, 
and raising them by a cord, to the end of 
which a bamboo buoy is fastened. 

They are tolerable smiths, and have a 
kind of bellows identical in principle with 
those of savage Africa, but worked in a dif- 
ferent manner. Instead of having a couple 
of inflated skins, they have a pair of wide 
bamboo tubes, about four feet in length, the 
lower ends of which are buried in the earth, 
and connected by means of channels with 
the hole in which the fire is made. The 
pistons are formed of bunches of feathers 
tied to bamboos, and the blower works them 
alternate'y up and down so as to produce a 
tolerably constant blast. It is remarkable 
that the bellows of the Chinese itinerant 
jeweler are fitted with feather pistons. It 
is most probable that these bellows have 
been borrowed from the more eastern 
islands. 

As to the actual working of the metal, it 
bears a curious similitude to that which is 
employed in savage Africa. The anvil is 
generally a stone, unless the native smiths 
can procure an iron “pig” or a piece of a 
broken anchor. They can work in silver 
and copper as well as iron, melting the two 
former meta!s and running them into moulds, 
to be afterward beaten and worked into 
shape. 

On one occasion one of the same men ex- 
hibited himself before us in a war-dance. 
In one hand he held a large wooden shield, 
nearly three feet in length, and rather more 
than one in width, and in the other a formid 
able-iooking weapon, two feet in length —a 
aan of the snout of the sword-fish, with 
ong, sharp teeth projecting on each side. 
Placing himself in a crouching attitude, with 


one hand covered by the shield, and holdin 
his weapon in a position to strike, he ad- 
vanced rapidly in a succession of short 
bounds, striking the inner side of his shield 
with his left knee at each jerk, causing the 
large cowries hung round his waist and an- 
kles to rattle violently. At the same time, 
with fierce gestures, he loudly chanted a 
song of defiance, The remainder of the 
pantomime was expressive of attack and de- 
fence, and exultation after victory. But a 
still more curious dance was one performed 
by a party of natives who had left the ship 
after sunset, and landed abreast of the 
anchorage. On seeing a number of lights 
along the beach, we at first thought they 

roceeded from a fishing-party, but on look- 
ing through a night glass the group was 
seen to consist of above a dozen people, 
each carrying a blazing torch, and going 
through the movements of the dance. At 
one time they extended rapidly into line, at 
another closed, dividing into two parties, ad- 
vancing and retreating, crossing and recross- 
ing, and mixing up with each other. This 
continued for half an hour, and, it having 
apparently been got up for our amusement, 
a rocket was sent up for theirs, and a blue 
light burned, but the dancing had ceased, 
and the lights disappeared. The accompa- 
nying illustration represents this wild and 
curious scene. In the foreground are the 
dancers, each with his torch in his hand, 
and indulging in the grotesque movements 
of the dance. To the left are seen the mu- 
sicians, one playing on the bamboo pipe, and 
the other beating the drum which has before 
been mentioned. One of these drums is ly- 
ing in the foreground. It is a hollow cylin- 
der of palm-wood, about two feet in length 
and four inches in diameter. One end is 
covered with lizard-skin, and along the side 
there run longitudinal slits. 

We left the island and people with regret, 
and turned the head of our ship in other di- 
rections. 


QUATRAIN. 


IKE a fat pig 
Seems a miser to me: 


New N.Y., 1883. 


Useless is he 
Till he dances death's jig. 
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GRENOBLE AND THE CARTHUSIANS. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


IFTY-EIGHT miles southeast of Lyons, 

in a beautiful and fertile district sur- 
rounded by high mountains, in the depart- 
ment of Isére, and divided by the river of 
the same name, which is here confined by 
handsome quays, into two unequal portions, 
nestlés the important and strongly fortified 
town of Grenoble, with double inclosures, 
capital of the department. The name of 
this picturesquely situated town is a corrup- 
tion of Gratianopolis, a city of Gratian. 
One of the portions in which it is divided 
by the river is narrow, contracted, consists 
af caly two streets, and is on the right bank 
at the foot of a hill, called Saint Laurent. 
The other, on the left bank, is much more 
important, contains all the public buildings, 
consists of spacious and well-lighted streets, 
and is called Bonne. Among the public 


buildings are the Palais le Justice, with a 
Gothic oriel, originally the palace of the 
Dauphin, and the most interesting old build- 
ing in the town; the Academie Universi- 
taire ; the town-hall; the public library, con- 


taining sixty-thousand volumes; and a pic- 
ture gallery. 

Grenoble has gained a reputation for its 
manufacture of gloves, liquors, perfumes 
and silk goods. Its population is somewhat 
more than twenty-five thousand, In the 
vicinity lies the village of Chartreuse, from 
. which the Carthusian monks derive their 
name, and where they originated. This vil- 
lage is situated thirteen miles north-north- 
east of Grenoble in the wild and romantic 
valley of the Guiers, nearly four thousand 
feet above the sea. Here, surrounded by 
the mountain forests of the Alps, lies the 
celebrated monastery called Grande 
Chartreuse, and the route to it is one of the 
most picturesque. It leads through a 
mountain gorge, down which a rapid river 
dashes far below the traveler, while above 
him rise precipitous and foliage-lined rocks, 
some hundreds of feet in height. The con- 
vent is a huge ungainly structure, dating 
mostly from the seventeenth century, earlier 
buildings having been destroyed several 
times by fire. The convent owes its origin 
to Saint Bruno, who settled a little higher 
up the mountain in 1084, giving the name of 
the place to his order. The monks had at 
one time considerable property, but they 
were despoiled at the revolution of 1789. 
The present buildings were erected in 1676. 
After the revolution, this property was sold 
by the government, but in 1826 it was re- 


stored to the order and is still the capital of 
the Carthusian convents. 

From this mother convent all others of 
the same order took their name, among 
which was the Chartreuse of London, cor- 
ruptly called the Charterhouse. This old 
monastery in 1611 was converted into a hos- 
pital for a master, preacher, second master, 
forty boys, and eighty parishioners not un- 
der fifty years of age, and endowed with 
lands then worth about twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year. The boys receive instruc- 
tion in the classics, and those sent to the 
university have an exhibition of one hun- 
dred dollars per annum for eight years, and 
an immediate title to nine church livings in 
the gift of the governors of the hosrital, who 
are sixteenin number, The pensioners have 
provisions, fire, lodging, a gown of black cloth 
and an allowance of money. They are pre 
sented by the governors in rotation. 

The Carthusians are remarkable for the 
mearase | of their rules. They may not quit 
their cells, except to go to church, or speak 
to any person without leave of their superi- 
or. Their beds are of straw covered with a 
felt; their clothing consists of two hair- 
cloths, two cowls, two pairs of hose, and a 
cloak, all of coarse texture. In the refec- 
tory they are enjoined to keep their eyes on 
the dish, their hands on the table, their at- 
tention on the reader, and their hearts fixed 
on God. 

Bruno, during life, had given no particular 
rule to his disciples. Their code was first 
established in 1228,and was printed, with 
various additions and modifications, in 1581, 
under the title of Zhe Rule of Chartreux. 
It was reprinted a century afterward, and 
confirmed in 1682 by Innocent XI. in the 
middle of the eighteenth century the order 
possessed in the several states of Europe 
one hundred and seventy-two houses, divided 
into sixteen provinces, each of which had . 
two visitors, In this number were included 
four nunneries. There have been several * 
canonized saints of this order, six cardinals, ‘ 
two fifteen archbishops, forty- 
nine bishops, and a great many very learned 
writers. They are a branch of the great or- 
der of Benedictines. 

The monks of La Grande Chartreuse de- 
rive a large revenue from the sale of their 
celebrated liquor, which is extensively used 
all over the world. Some of the herbs used 
in its composition are said to grow nowhere 
else in France; and the annual duty paid ta 
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the government by the monks amounts to a 
considerable sum. 
hen the Jesuits were recently expelled 
from France, this order, as a religious so- 
ciety, came within the ban of the law. 
Great anxiety, therefore, existed among the 
friends of the monks - had eee in 
ining the good will of the people of their 
ighborhood. Petitions were signed by 


manufacture it is unnecessary to attempt to 
give any account; for they are familiar the 
world over to all rmands and connois- 
seurs of high living. Taken in moderation 


.they improve digestion, and are recom- 
.mended by some eminent medical authori- 
‘ties. La liguer verte is the favorite in 


tropical climates, while /a jaune is generally 
preferred in the temperate zone. 
The number of the inmates of the monas- 


many, praying that they might be excepted 
irom the general expulsion of the societies 
in question, and after considerable labor in 
their behalf, by their numerous advocates, 
the government, influenced in part by the 
large revenue which the famous liqueurs of 
the monastery yield to the public treasury, 
finally consented to allow them to rema‘n 
undisturbed, Of the liqueurs which they 


tery, which was once three hundred, is now 
only thirty-three, though its revenues have 
not diminished, but rather increased. It is 
thought that their property will be trans- 
ferred, by purchase, to lay parties who are 
about organizing themselves as a company 
for the purpose of manufacturing the bev- 
erage, which has made this locality cele- 
brated, in sufficient quantities to meet the 
increasing demand for it in all countries. 
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“BAD LUCK TO YER, YER SPALPEBN!” ROAKED MIKE AS HE ROLLED OVER THE TKUNK OF THE TRE. 


THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA. 
OR WHO AM I? 
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PART VI. 


A JOURNEY, AND A MOUNTED POLICEMAN’S HALT.—THE NOISES OF 
THE FOREST.—A CUP OF TEA AND THE KANGAROO. — THE 
QUAKER AND HIS QUESTIONS. — OLD WEBBER AND 
HIS BLOOMING DAUGHTER.—AN INDUCE- 

MENT.— MIKE GIVES ME A 
SOLEMN WARNING. 


HILE Mr. Anderson Kebblewhite, and-his son, Mr. Judson Kebble- 
white, and Monsieur Allete, were searching every public and private 

resort in Melbourne, with vengeance in their minds, and murder in their 
hearts, and while the white, stern-faced Frenchman was uttering the most 
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fascinating of oaths, in a strange mixture of English and his native dialect, 
vowing that he would plunge his sharp-pointed rapier in the breast of the 
noble lord who had dared to trifle with the honor and fair fame of the Belle 
of Australia, the pride and delight of her father and friends, I was journey- 
ing through the suburbs of the city, past handsome villas, low drinking tav- 
erns, stockmen’s shanties, sheep stations, native’s huts, of grass and branch- 
es, scrub and swamp, tall trees, and extensive farms, occasionally meeting 
a mounted policeman, who eyed us sharply, but suffered us to pass unchak 
lenged, and all that time I had not exchanged a word with Mike, my com- 
panion. He had seen that I was in trouble, and, with a delicacy peculiar to 
the sympathetic people of his race, had not interrupted the flow of my grief, 
or attempted to make me converse. But, as the horses trotted on, and all 
signs of the city began to disappear, and the country to grow wild and un- 
cultivated, Mike lighted his pipe, handed a bottle toward me, and said, — 

“It 's a sorrowful load yer is carryin’ in yer breast, mate, so take a sup of 
this, and sa if it won't lighten the spell that’s on yer. Whiskey for the 
man what ’s had a misfortune, and tay for them what don’t need cheerin’. 
Come, mate, rouse up, and bea man. Yer is young, and there ’s more lass- 
es than one in the world, and, faith, wid yer swell looks and face, divil a fear 
but that ye ‘Il find anither gal what will jump into yer arms, and put her 
pritty head on yer shoulder. Bedad, don’t I know all about it. I 've been 
there as often as any buy of my inches, and Orish Mike is still unblessed by 
praist and the troubles of a wife. Whoop, get up thar, yer blunderin’ hold — 
idiots, what don’t know no more than to go to slape while walkin’ in a road 
that is na deep in dust, except in the winter when it is waist deep in mud 
and water. Away wid yer, or we won't be home for a wake.” 

The last remarks were addressed to the horses, who desired to walk, and 
go to sleep, instead of moving onward at a steady trot. 

I took a little sip from the bottle to please Mike, and it did delight him. 

“ Whoop! that does me good,” he cried. “No more sorrer for a woo- 
min, if it’s one that makes yer face look like the winding shate at a wake. 
Begor, chere up, and it 's lots of fun we ’ll have afore we raches the shape 
run, where I has the charge.” 

“ Ah, Mike,” I said, “I shall never smile again. My heart is broken.” 

“ Bedad, but that ’s a mistake ontirely now. If yer heart was broken it ’s 
under the ground yer ’d be, and the daisies growin’ at yer head, and all yer 
relations fightin’ for yer property.” 

“ But I have no property.” 

“So much the bitter. We can be more sociable loike. If yer had mon- 
ey ye ‘d not be talkin’ wid the loikes of me.” 

“There you are mistaken, Mike. I like a man for what he is, and not 
for what he is worth.” 

“Do yer? Well, it 's a mighty queer place yer has come to thin, and it ’s 
not many yer "ll find to kape yer company. But tell me, mate, is yer sor- 
rowful ‘cos the lass has shipped yer, and taken anoother?” 

* No, Mike, it ’s not that.” 

“Has yer married her? or has she dided?” 

“ She is not dead, Mike, but I am married to her.” 

“ And has she gone off wid anoother man?” 

“ No, she is incapable of such a crime.” 
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“ And yer has not gone off wid anoother woman ?” 

“ No, Mike, far from it.” 

“Then, bedad, yer jist bate me; but of wun thing be sure, jist as true as 
the pole points to the nadle, or the nadle points to the pole, I jist don’t 
know which, yer may count on wun thing, and that is yer two will come to- 
gether agin, no matter whar yer may be.” 

“ Do you think so, Mike?” I asked, really hopeful under his rough con- 
solation. 

“ Sure, I know it, sur. A wooman is a strange sort of crature, arter all. 
If she runs from her hoosband wid anoother man she is always ready for to 
be forgiven, but if he runs away wid anoother wooman divil a bit will she 
let up on him. Now, yer has not offended her finer sensibilities, as they 
call it, and she has not woounded yours, and so there will be a re-union at 
some time, be sure. A wooman can draw a man all over the globe if she 
wants to. Sure one drew me to this country, and bad luck to her.” 

“ How was that, Mike?” 

“ Well, sur, loight yer pipe, and I ‘ll tell yer. Yer see, sur, I ’m a /ag.” 

“ A what?” I asked, for I had never heard the word before. 

“ A dag, sur. Sure, I spake the word as plain as pussible. 

“ Yes, but I do not know what a /agis. I am newto Australia.” 

“Yer must be, sur, not to know what a /ag is. I thought everybody 
knew what a /agis. The country is full of ’em, sur.” 

“ Possibly, but I do not know all the terms you use here. Recollect I am 
from America.” 

“True, sur, and God bless yer honor for comin’ from a land where a 
man can vote, and get elected to the highest office the furst year he lands, 
and for ivery vote he casts, he gets lushin’s of whiskey, as me brother writes. 
But a /ag, sur, is a convict, sure.” 

“ And you are a convict?” I asked, with a square look at the frank face, 
and broad grin, extending from ear to ear. 

“ And why not, sur? There ’s plinty of ’em round here.” 

“ But you are at large. You are free to do as you please.” 

“ Not quite, sur. 1’m not quite free as yet, ’cos I 'm a ticket-of-lave man, 
and the police kape an eyeon me. But next wake, plase God, me time will 
be up, and I shall be fray to go whar | plase, and do what | plase, and the 
bloody traps. bad luck to ’em, can’t lay wun of their dirty fingers on me. I 
reported to the office in Melbourne yesterday for the last time, and that’s 
what sint me to the city wid a small load of wool, and to git a stock of tay 
and sugar for the run and the min. Whoop! and won’t I be off to other 
diggin’s next wake. I’ve had enough shape runnin’ to last me for all me 
loif.” 

“But you have not told me why you were transported, and how a woman 
drew you all the way from Old Ireland to this country,” I said. 

“True for yer, sur, I have not, ’cos I kapes that for the last, as it ’s the 
wust of all. Yer see, sur, I was transported to this God-forsaken country 
for havin’ a little crack at a landlord.” ‘ 

“Do you mean that you shot at him, Mike?” 

'“ That ’s what I do mane, sur, and a moighty mane man he was. Yer see 
he kept puttin’ up the rint, and I determined to put him down, and one 
night I peppered him from behind a hedge. Lord, sur, yer would have died 
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laughin’ to see him jump. Me gun was loaded wid small shot, and they all 
hit him below the belt. He jist clapped his hands behind him, and 
scrached that loud that yer could have heard him a mile. Will, sur, I was 
looked arter by the buys, and kept out of the way of the bloody peelers, but 
wun night I got word that me gurl wanted me to come to her cabin, and | 
wint, and the furst thing I knowed the purlice had me by the arms and the 
neck, and I was locked up, and convicted, and that ’s the weg a wooman 
drew me to this country, bad luck to ’em.” 

Mike lighted his pipe again, took a sip from the black bottle, whistled to 
his horses, and, after offering me a drink, which I declined, once more 
continued, — 

“ Now, sur,” he said, “when yer go back to Amerikee I want yer to take 
me wid yer. Faith, but it ’s a nice helpmate | ‘ll be for yer, and no wages 
asked for, and I ‘ll be the best friend yer iver had in this wourld, man or 
wooman.” 

“You forget, Mike, that I am poor, and have but little hope of making 
money just at present. I am going to Ballarat to see if I can find a lucky 
strike in the mines, or at least to look about, and see what | can do to make 
a living.” 

“ Divil doubt but that ye ‘ll have the illegant luck. I see it in yer face. 
Yer was born under a lucky star, and will be a rich man, and live wid the 
wun yer is now lavin’ minyand miny a year to come. I wants no wages 
till yer can be ready to pay me, and, let me whisper in yer ear, | 've a hun- 
dred puns in the bank at Melbourne, all of which I have arned since I ‘ve 
been a ticket-of-lave man, now eight years, for | was sintenced for tin years, 
and all that money yer can have, and no questions axed, as long as yer want, 
to do wid jist what yer plase, and yer shall be the capen, and I 'll be a plane 
* man, and do yer biddin’, from crackin’ a head to diggin’ for gould. _ Oh, it 
’s illegant times we ‘ll have, and when yer is rich we ’ll go to Amerikee, and 
ye ‘ll run for alderman or mayor, and, O Lord! won't we live on the fat of 
the land, and won’t I make the lads from Limerick vote for yer ivery time, 
and as often as is necessary. Sure ye ‘ll be as rich a person as old Kebble- 
white, the mane old divil.” 

“ Mr. Kebblewhite?” I repeated. “ Do you know him?” 

“Know him? Sure, don't | know him. He’s me master, and owns me 
shape run, and fifty thoosand acres of land, and twenty thoosand as nice 
shape as can be found in all Victoria. Sure I ought to know him. I ’ve 
worked for him eight years. Oh, but he's jist lushin’ rich, he is, and owns 
more stores and more wool than any man in the city.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Anderson Kebblewhite, Mike ?” 

“ The same, sur. He lives on Victoria Parade, in a big house, and has a 
nice darter. O my, a’n’t she the stepper, and the beauty? I seed her on 
the strate, and it seamed that her little foots did n't touch the ground, for 
she ‘d jist skim over it. She ’s called the Belle of Australia, and no won- 
der, for there 's not anoother lass in these parts that can hold a candle to 
her. Faith, but I wish yer could have sane her. Yer would have. sighed 
wuss than yer do now, and, the divi! fly away wid me, but yer two would 
have made a nice pair, she all goold and white, loike the pale rose at sun- 
rise, and yer a little brown, loike a stately gum-tree at sunset. Ah me, but 
she ’s not for the loikes of us, as I heard that she was married yesterday to 
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a big swell from the Ould Country, and I ‘Il bet me hundred puns that he 
makes her heart ache afore he ’s done wid her.” 

I turned away my head to prevent Mike seeing the tears that would start 
to my eyes, as I thought of Florence, and our singular marriage. How lit- 
tle the Irishman suspected that I was the “swell,” as he called the bride- 
groom, who had wedded the Belle of Australia, and was now flying for his 
life, and in search of happiness far away from the lady he so dearly loved. 

“Let us hope that she will be happy, Mike,” I said, as soon as I could 
command my voice. 

“ Yes, sur, wid all me heart. Sure, if her father is a mane old kermug- 
gin, the nice young gurl is not to blame. But now I hopes he’s satisfied. 
He always wanted a suction of the harastocracy for his son-in law, and now 
he has him.” 

Mike had made a slight mistake in a word, following in this respect his 
employer, but it was not worth while correctinghim. He was so honest in 
his opinion, that it was better to let him have his own way. 

* And to think,” continued Mike, “that old Kebblewhite should be such 
arich man. He's jist picked up goold by the shovelful; and, arter all, 4e 
was only a lag loike me.” 

“What?” I asked, turning on Mike so suddenly, that he dropped his 
match, and nearly broke his pipe. 

“Sure he was a /ag. I thought iverybody knew that. He kapes it 
mighty close, and I heard that he was afeared his swell son-in-law would 
hear of it, and so skip out. But it sames that he did n’t. Oh, the old feller 
was given twenty years, him and an old servant what he has, who is called 
Harry. They was fust-class bugglars, and cracked a bark, and got nabbed. 
Old Kebblewhite behaved hisself, and got a ticket-of-lave the fust year or 
two, and he went on a shape run, and saw what was what, and then he start- . 
ed for hisself, and grew rich, and then he bought and sold wool, and made 
more money, and he kept buying land, and more shape, and stores and land 
in the city, and when his time was out, that was twenty-six years ago, he 
was jist bustin’ wid wealth. He married a nice wooman, a reai lady, I ’m 
told, who was poor, and had n’t any friends, and so was glad to take even an 
old Zag, but I ’m informed that he ’s a good husband to her, and loves his 
darter, and no wonder that he does, for she ’s worth lovin’, and a credit to 
any man,” 

I had lighted my pipe while Mike ‘was relating this wonderful piece of 
family history, and now I could understand some of the mystery which had 
surrounded Mr. Kebblewhite and me. I could comprehend why the Earl 
of Afton, if there was such a man, had failed to keep his engagement, even 
if he had any intention to do so. The story of transportation for burglary 
had reached his ears, and he had fled at the last moment, fearful of casting 
a blot upon the honor of his house by wedding the true, pure-hearted daugh- 
ter of a convicted felon. This was the cause of Mr. Murden’s surmises and 
questions, of Mrs. Kebblewhite’s delicate inquiries at the hour I made 
my revelations; and now all was plain to me, why Mr. Kebblewhite desired 
to form an alliance for his daughter that would raise her out of the ranks of 
ordinary society, and lift her and her family up to a height that no other 
merchant in Melbourne could expect to obtain. But his ambitious schemes 
were frustrated by the very person whom he had counted on to do the work. . 
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The daughter's beauty had done its part, but pride had proved stronger 
than love, and the lordly suitor had left the city, and J, in some singular 
manner, had taken his place, and wedded the girl who was to accomplish 
such a miracle for her family. Did I regret it? No, a thousand times no. 
I would have married her, loved her, and protected her, if I had beena 
duke instead of only an American citizen, poor and unknown. Her father’s 
previous history would not have made the slightest difference to me. It 
was Florence whom | loved and respected, not her wealth and surroundings. 
She was the first one that I had ever admired and really loved, and I felt 
that she would be the last. How I prayed that night that God would soften 
the stroke that had fallen upon her golden head, that God would heal the 
wounds which now lacerated her heart, would dry up her tears, and once 
more bring smiles to the pale, unhappy looking face, so beautiful in its girl- 
ish beauty on the night that she had placed her little hand in my own, and 
pledged her heart and herself to be mine forever. Had all the world been 
against her I would have stood up and loved her, and clung to her only the 
more closely. But she had repudiated me in the first moment of disappoint- 
ment, she had turned upon me as soon as she found that I could not lift 
her up to the position to which she aspired, and when I would have had a 
kind word for a last farewell, she had not responded by a look or gesture, 
but had let me go forth into the night without hope or forgiveness. All 
these things I thought of, and how long | thought of them Ido not know, 
for I was aroused by the voice of Mike asking, — 

“Well, sur, what is yer thinkin’ of now?” 

“ The Belle of Australia, Mike.” 

“ Well, sur, I ’d not think of her at all, ’cos she ’s beyond yer rach. She 
is married, and yer must not think of married ladies, when a good-lookin’ 
feller loike yerself can foind plinty of single ones what would jump at yer 
loike a kangaroo at a dog, or a native black at anopossum. Come, sur, tell 
me what yer think of me offer. Will yer take me wid yer, and let me sarve 

r ? 
ar don’t know what to say to your proposition, Mike.” 

“Then say ‘Yes.’ Yer shall niver repint it. Yer sa, sur, I "ll drive the 
tame to the shape run, stay me time out, and thin jist pack up me traps, and 
come to yer at Ballarat. I ’m only tin miles from the mines, and, wun of the 
buys will take me over some day. I ‘ll find yer, and thin we ‘Il go in for ¢ 
fortune, and a good time. I'll sind for me money, and yer can use it jist as 
yer say fit, divil a bit do I care as long as yer take care of it for me, and let — 
me go wid yer to Amerikee.” 

“No, Mike, you keep your money just where it is. Do not remove it 
from the bank, for I would not touch it on any account. I have a little of 
my own, and will make that answer until we can look around, and see what 
we can do in mining.” 

“ And ye ’ll take me, sur?” 

“ Yes, Mike, we ’ll link our fortunes together, and see if we can’t make 
some money in the aext six months.” 

“Whoop! go long wid yer, yer slapin’ brutes. Sure we is both rich men 
from this moment. There ’s luck wid yer sureas my name is Orish Mike. 
But, bedad, who is ridin’ loike that at this hour of the mornin’? It’sa 
mounted, trap as sure as I 'm a Christian.” 
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Mike’s surmises were correct, for a mounted policeman, horse and rider 
covered with dust and foam, drew up alongside of us, and checked his 
steed. 


“Halt,” he cried. “1 wish to see what you have on board, and to ask a 
few questions.” 

“ Sure, yer can look wid all yer eyes, and yer can ask as many questions 
as yer plase,” Mike answered. 

“ ] intend to,” was the gruff rejoinder. “When did you leave Mel- 
bourne?” 

“ About two, o’clock, I think,” Mike answered. 

“ Have you seen a well-dressed gentleman on the road, traveling on foot 
or in a carriage? A young man, good-looking and smooth-spoken?” the po- 
liceman asked. 

' * No, sur,» Me mate here and me has seen no sich purson.” 

“ Stand up, and let me see you both,” was the sharp command. 

“ Faith we will sur, if it will plase yer. Stand up, mate,as the gintleman 
directs. We nade not be ashamed of our good looks, aven at this hour of 
the mornin’, when we has not had our bath or clane linen, or barber to 
comb our hair.” 

“ None of your jesting with me, Mike. I know you, and you know me.” 

“ Faith, it’s none but good yer knows of me, and miny a chop of mutton, 
and hot damper, I 've given yer, Mr. Larry, and miny a sip out of the bot- 
tle on a dark, rainy night, when yer has been scoutin’ for bushrangers.” 

“ True, Mike, but I have no time to recall old times. There ’s the devil 
and all to pay in the city. The swell that married old Kebblewhite’s daugh- 
ter has cut and run, and we must find him. A hundred pounds to the offi- 
cer who secures him,” the policeman cried, 

“And must I have a crack at him if I should mate him on the road? 
Sure, a hundred puns is much money, and I'd loike it. Begor, I has me 
old musket here in the wagon, and it ’s loaded wid six fingers, and I could 
blow the head off of man or baste, if I wunce drew on him.” 

* Not for your life,” was the stern command. “He’s a big lord, and a 
little luny, it is said, He ’s to be treated with the utmost respect, but he is 
to be returned to the city. The Chief wants him. He has sent out twenty 
men to scour the roads, and find him. Whom have you with you, Mike? 
Draw a match, and let me see his shape and make up.” 

Mike drew a match, butit did not ignite readily, and, while hunting for 
another, he continued the conversation, while I sat silent on the seat, 
dreading an exposure. 

“Is it for forgere, bugglary, or murder, sur?” asked Mike. “Sure it 
must be a bad crime that makes so hot a chase. To the divil wid the 
matches, I ’ve no more, I don’t think.” 

“No matter, Mike. I see your mate is a rough-dressed fellow, and so 
won't bother you. Goon if you want to. I must go as far as Webber's, 
and wait until daylight.” 

The horseman turned to resume his gallop, but Mike stopped him. 

“ Sure, sur, yer don’t tell me if it 's bugglary, murder, or decaivin’ of the 
fair sex,” he said. 

“I think it must be the last, Mike,” laughed the officer. “ The swell 
married the Belle of Australia last night, and it is supposed that the happy 
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couple had a quarrel, and separated. They will sometimes, you know. At 
any rate he left the house, and can’t be found, and now old Kebblewhite, 
his son, and that Monsicur Allete, all want him, and the Chief worst of all. 
A hundred pounds to the man who lays hands on the swell, but no violence. 
He is rich, and is no burglar. He is a young fellow that has been playing 
the deuse with half the girls of Melbourne. Just like some men, Mike. 
Now you have had enough of women, since you know what they are capable 
of. Eh?” 

“ Yer 'd better belave it, sur.” 

“ Well, solong. I must be off. Hope I shall meet with that hundred 
pounds before daylight.” 

He waved his hand, struck the powerful black horse with his spurs, and 
was off, riding as easy as a ranchero of California. 

I uttered a sigh of ‘relief as the policeman disappeared in the bright 
moonlight, in a cloud of dust. Mike spoke to his horses, and we moved on. 
The driver sat silent for a long time, seemingly cogitating over some matter 
which he was trying to elucidate. At length he lighted his pipe, took a pull 
at his bottle, and then looked me squarely in the face. 

.“ Yer honar,” he said, “ that was a narrow squake for yer, and no mistake, 
If the matches had n’t gin out he ’d‘a’ knowed yer.” 

“What do you mean, Mike?” 

“ Jist what I say, yer honor. Yer is the swell what was married to the 
Belle of Australia last night.” 

I made no reply. 

“T thought it was d—d quare that a swell like yer should walk into the 
Hen and Chickens, change his clothes, and go out wid me in this old tame. 
Ah, sur, yer has done wrong to lave a young wife the night yer was spliced 
to her, and not let her know whar yer was goin’! Go back to the lady, and 
kiss her, and tell her that yer is sorry, and will niver do so no more, and 
then love her till the poor little thing will think she’s in paradise, and that 
yer is the boss angel of her little heaven. Oh, don’t let the poor bird flut- 
ter her wings, and bate them against the scornin’ world, with no husband 
to stretch out his hand so that she can perch on it, and find rest when he 
whistles. Don’t be hard headed when I know that yer heart is riddy to 
break wid the love that yer has for the young bride, and that yer tears has 
sprinkled the road all the way from Melbourne loike arain in spring. Come, 
yer honor, let me turn the heads of the bastes, and, although I ‘ll lose time 
by the token, I "Il bate the lives out of ‘em, but I "Il take yer back to the 
city afore daybreak, and to the white arms and swate face of yer wife. 
Come, yer honor, let me entrate yer to listen to a man what has been Gown 
all the way from Ould Ireland to this murderin’ country.” 

He had stopped his horses, and made a motion as if he would turn theth 
in the direction of Melbourne, but T quieted him by a gesture, which’ he 
did not fail to understand. 

“ No, Mike,” I said, “I must not return to the city at the present time. 
It would be death to me, and no use to my wife. She married me under a 
misapprehension ; she made a mistake, a dreadful one for her and me, but it © 
is now too late to remedy it.” 

“ Sure, people are makin’ many mistakes of a loike nature, but they don’t 
disciver them on their weddin’ night, as a gineral thing, for their eyes is so 
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blinded wid love that they see nothin’ but sunshine and flowers, ice krame 
and cake, a swate smile, and unlimited letters of credit on the stout old 
bank of love, what was never known to be shaky. Oh murder, be a man 
and a husband at the same time, and let me return yer to yer home, and the 
Belle of Australia.” 

“ Mike,” I said, “I would give this island, or continent, if I owned it, to 

~be with my wife at this moment, and think the exchange a cheap one,” 

“ So would I,” was the muttered interjection. 

“But it must notbe, There has been a mistake, and I could not rectify 
it, do all I would. She supposed that I was a lord, when I was only a sim- 
ple citizen of the United States.” 

“ And a blanked soight better than all the lords in Ould England, or any 
other country, except Oireland, ao yer mind. Of course I must except Oire- 
land, and yer don’t moind if I do?” 

“No, Mike, I do not care what you do, as long as you do not betray me, 
or turn back.” 

“ Betray yer? Bedad, if a man should offer to do that I'd brake his 
skull wid my sheillalah, or shoot his blessed head off wid me musket. But 
1 'd loike to turn back. Think of yer wife, and her love for yer.” 

“ No, Mike,a thousand times no. When she found that I was not a 
lord she would not even give me her heud to say a long farewell.” 

“ The divil she would n’t, Will, now, it runs that way wid some woomen. 
Only to think of that now. Will, will, who would have thought it? Did 
yer squaze her a little, yer honor?” 

I disdained to notice this remark. 

“ Squazin’ does wonders wid some of ’em. They goes all to pieces under 
a nice, hearty squaze, if yer helps it along wid a few kisses, providin’ yer 

_ has not bin atin’ onjuns. Love and sintiment and kisses don’t go hand in 
hand when a man hgs been scoffin’ onjuns. The woomen thinks there ’s 
no true love about a man what wants to kiss her after atin’ a peck of em. 
Will yer honor let me smell yer breath? It’s not jokin’ I am, for sure I 
know every turn of a wooman’s heart, as well as I know the faces of me 
shape, and, do yer moind, every one in twenty thousand has a different 
look, jist loike humans. Ye ‘ll see for yerself, if yer come to me run, and 
stop for a few days.” 

Mike did not insist upon testing if I had partaken of the savory and high- 
. smelling vegetable, but turned his active mind to other matters. 

“ Now yer sa, sur,” he went on, “if yer won’t go back till the proper 
time, we must do all we can to kape it sacret loike, so the traps.won’t foind 
yer. When yer gits to Ballarat yer will be swallowed up wid the rist of the 
miners, and no one will ax who yer is, or what yer is about, or care a blank 
about yer, at all, at all, unless yer makes a stroik, and thin they ‘ll flock 
around, and ax yer to put up the beer. But I 'll be there, and look arter 
yer, so have no fear. 
to call yer?” 

“ Angus.” 

“Hangus? The divil! what a name. It would answer for Ould Oireland.” 

“ Why, Mike?” 

“Because they Aang us in that country even for lookin’ a landlord in the 
face, and axin’ for a redooksion of the rint. But I ‘ll be moighty careful, 
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and not make two words of the name while I 'm wid yer at the mines. The 
, buys would think it was a reflection on "em, for more than half of "em should 
be hanged, and the rist should die natural deaths, under the hands of sta- 
dent doctors.” 

And from that time Mike always called and spoke of me as “ Hangus,” 
during the many months we were together at the mines, and in Australia. 

“ Ah, how I wish we were goin’ to the city instead ‘of the shape run,” 
Mike said, after he had remained silent for a few minutes. “But we ‘ll go 
there sum day, and thin I "ll see yer, and the Belle of Australia on yer arm, 
jist walkin’ around Victoria Parade of an arternoon, as happy as two kittens, 
and as handsome as birds of paradise, and all the men a takin’ off of their 
hats, and bowin’ low, and all the woomen a jist kartesin’ and smilin’ at yer, 
and me near yer, all riddy to bang over the head the fust pusson what did 
n’t pay yer proper respect, and say there was none loike yer in the whole 
kintry.” 

We rode along for a quarter of an hour, Mike being too much occupied 
with the beautiful and enticing picture he had conjured up, to indulge in 
conversation, but once in a while I cou!d see his right arm raised in the air, 
and tremble, as though he was mentally whacking some unfortunate person 
over the head who had refused to pay court to my beautiful wife, and proper 

respect to myself. 
__ ‘We were now in a wild and unproductive part of the country, with some 
dense woods on either hand, and high, rocky hills in the distance. Occa- 
sionally we would pass an open space, where the trees had been burned 
down by the careless use of fire by the native black fellows, and then again 
we rode through scrub and swamp, where the road was soft and muddy, and 
badly cut up. 

“In a few minutes we "ll foind a noice clarin’, where there 's runnin’ wa- 
ter, and a place to bile the kittle, and we “Il have a pot of tay, and a bit to 
skoff, for I ’m that hungry that I could even ate mutton and damper. I 
must water the bastes, and give ’em a little rest, for we can’t rache Web- 
ber’s afore eight o’clock, and we "ll have to stop there till the hate of the 
sun is over, for it 's that powerful that it would melt the heart of even old 
Kebblewhite, and that’s putty tough, now I tell yer.” 

As Mike ceased speaking, I heard, far off in the hills, the loud wailing 
and sobbing of some person or animal, and then, in the woods on our left, 
a confused yelping and barking, like the howling of a pack of dogs that 
were afraid of some formidable foe. 

“For Heaven’s sake, what noises are those, Mike? I never heard any- 
thing like them in California or South America.” 

“No, I should think not,” with a tone that was almost boastful, to think 
that Australia could produce something entirely different from any other 
part of the world. “They is funny noises, a’n’t they? Well, I ’se heard 

*em enough to tell yer all about em, and it’s little I mind "em now, though 
the time has been I'd think the inhabitants of a village churchyard had 
broke loose, and was trying to spake to each other on the coldness of the 
weather, and the backwardness of ‘the sason. Do yer moind that cuss what 
is hickcuppin’ like a drunken man? Will, that is a burd, and it’s called 
the laughin’ jackass, jist because jackasses don’t laugh, but brays. He 
sints the mornin’ air, and, as he can’t slape, is tryin’ to wake ivery livin’ 
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thing that will listen to him. He's a bad lot, he is, and no man or baste 
respects him.” 

“ And the howls on our left, Mike, what are they?” I inquired. 

“Sure, them 's dingos, or wild dogs, and divilish bastes they is whin they 
gets neara shape run. They 'll kill a whole flockof a night, and sit thou- 
sands of ’em to runnin’ that wild that there 's no gittin’ control of ‘em agin. 
Eh, they is a bad lot, too, and wusser than the burd. Sure, 1 doses.’em 
with pisen ivery month,and so kapes ’em down. They is loike the wolf 
and the dog, and not the good qualities of aither. Hear em now, Yer 'd 
think they wus comin’ for us, but divil a bit of it. They knows bitter. I'd 
loike a shot at ’em wid me old musket, but there’s no chance of that, wid 
the scrub so thick yer can't sa a hand afore yer. But here we is, Mr. Han- 
gus, and if ye "ll set still I "ll have the ladin’ horses off, and tied up, in no 
time, and then build a fire. Here ’sa putty spot, and there ’s water there, 
jist at the foot of the rock. It’s a spring, and all the stockmen in this part 
of the kintry knows it. Kape still, yer bastes. Do yer smill the water, 
and want some? Will, all in good time.” 

Instead of sitting still 1 got out, and collected some dried branches of the 
gum-tree, and started a fire, and soon had a good one, the wood burning like 
hemp, so full was it of resinous matter. In the mean time Mike had water- 
ed the horses, by the aid of buckets, and filled a tin teakettle, and put it on 
the flames, and sat down with his back to a bit of scrub, and his face to the 
fire, while I sat opposite to him. The bright light awakened a flock of parro- 
quets on a gum-tree, and they chattered and shrieked in a discordant man- 
ner at being disturbed of their slumbers, while a fat opossum came out of 
his place of concealment, in the topmost portion of the tree, and looked 
down at us with his sharp little twinkling eyes, and wondered what we were 
up to, and if we had any business relations with him that were of impor- 
tance, and worth his remaining at home. The dingos drew nearer and near- 
er, but did not show. themselves, although it was evident from their barks 
and growls that they knew of our presence, and wanted to take a look at us, — 
and see if we had any spare provisions. The laughing jackass continued 
its discordant screams, and then had for a companion in its mirth a solemn 
owl, that tooted out grave remonstrances every five minutes, at regular in- 
tervals, while old parrots, with immense beaks of iron-like toughness, gray 
with age, and red-eyed like drunkards, damned all creation in their native 
tongues, and the laughing jackass breed of birds in particular. The cold, 
clear moon was at its full, and looked down on us with evident satisfaction ; 
the stars twinkled with mirth, and the cool air from the hills, sweet and la- 
dened with balsams, fanned the flames, and drove all the smoke from our 
faces and persons. 

“ Now this jist suits me,” said Mike. “ Ah, how nice it is to have a com- 
panion in yer jarneys through life, one that yer can rely on in ivery kind of 
wither, and one that will share the crust wid yer, if yer hasone. In a few 
minutes the taykettle will sing like an ould grandmither cooin’ the fust born 
of her darter on her brist, and imaginin’ all sorts of bright futures for the | 
wee thing, in which poverty and unhappiness will have no lot, for we all 
think our own will be under the protection of the fairies, and that goold will 
be in their pockets, and lots of sinse in their heads. But when the day of 
trial comes, when pain” — 
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He did not finish the sentence. To my surprise and horror a huge, hairy 
form, with sharp, peaked head, large, fierce eyes, stout, short arms, immense 
legs, and-long tail, with one bound jumped from a clump of scrub directly 
toward us, and, in its flight, hit Mike such a clip over the head with its: tail, 
‘that he rolled over a log, and then just touched me with its hind legs, 
and sent me sprawling toward the hot fire and ashes. 

“ Bad luck to yer, yer spalpeen! May the divil fly away wid yer! May 
all yer relations be damned, and hung by the neck at the same toime. Holy 
Moses, but it 's kilt I am, and the vagabond gone off a laughin’, wid his long 
tail a shakin’ loike a wither vane in a norther! Now, who 'd’a’ thought that 
the old scamp was thar?” 

“ What was it, Mike?” I asked, as soon as I could gain my feet, and 
draw my revolver, ready to fire at the terrible monster, if I could get sight of 
him. 

“ What was it? The divil! I thought even a child would have knowed 
that it was an old man kangaroo, a wild baste that ‘ll rip yer bellie out of 
yer quicker than a butcher can open a pig. Eh, but what a rap he fetched 
me wid his tail. It felt like a waddy in the hands of a black fellow. But, 
God be praised, he did n’t but jist touch yer wid his hoindlegs. They can 
kick loike a mule, and scratch loike a foightin’ wooman. The ould divil, 
he ’s been here arter water, and jist waited for a chance to git away. If yer 
iver mate one, and he backs up agin a tra, and opens his arms, loike as 
though waitin’ for his swateheart, jist kape away from him, unless yer has a 
gun, and knows how to shoot. He’s all ugliness then, and a match for a 
dozen of the best dogs that iver hunted for mate. Will, put yer pistol up, 
ye ‘ll sa'no more of the ould divil this noight, I ’m thinkin’.” 

I was about to do so, when Mike suddenly said, — 

“ Stay a moment, Mr. Hangus. Do-yer siclall that that Se 
in’ down on us from the gum-tra? Will, let us sa if yer can put a shot in 
him from here. They is moighty good atin’, and I ’d loike a taste of steak 
broiled over this fire, and so would yer, if yer only knowed how good they 
is.” 

I suspected that Mike only desired to see what kind of a shot I was with 
a revolver, and made the opossum an excuse, but I had no fear of disgracing 
my early training, as I had shot at a mark day after day in California, with 
a revolver, the same one which I now carried, — a heavy Colt. 

I threw up my arm, and did not appear to take aim. The cap cracked, 
there was a loud report, and the opossum fell tc the ground with a bullet 
through its head. 

' “Will, holy Moses!” was the exclammation of Mike, but his remarks 
were suddenly cut short by the appearance on the scene of a new actor, who 
sprang into sight as quickly as the old kangaroo, Where he came from I 
did not notice or know, but there, standing before us, was a tall, thin black 
fellow, with only a cloth around his loins, a long spear in his hand, and a 
boomerang tied to his back, while his breast was scarred in deep seams, 
rough and repulsive to view, and showing great disfiguration in his youth for 
the purpose of producing such beauty spots, and he was as vain of them as 
a lady with a little piece of plaster on her face, to contrast with the delicate 
whiteness and purity of her skin. 

The black fellow picked up the dead opossum, threw it over his shoulder, 
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and would have made off if Mike had not sprung upon him, seized his thick 
shaggy hair, and jerked the fellow first one way and then another, and, final- 
ly, drew. him to the fire, tripped him up, and then threw him down, and 
banged him over the head with a club, or waddy. The black fellow did not 
appear to care any more for the blows than a prize fighter cares for, the bey: 
of a woman’s fan. He pointed to the opossum, and said, — 

Me.” 

“ No, yer black thief, it’s not for ‘me,’” roared Mike. “If yer head was 
not so hard I 'd broke it for yer impudence.” 

“ Me,” was the response, and the fellow looked with longing eyes at the 
dead opossum, which the blacks of Australia love above all earthly things, 
and will hunt ina very ingenious and patient manner, and can always tell 
whether the brite is at home, or has wandered off for a foraging expedi- 
tion. No matter how high the tree the black fellow can ascend its trunk, 
and track his prey to the very top. 

Mike did not respond to the last answer of the black, but drew a knife, 
and skinned the game in a very expeditious manner, the native seated at 
the fire, and watching every movement of the process with longing eyes and 
hungry stomach. He did not seem to bear any ill will for the cruel blows 
which he had received, or appear to notice them, although they would have 
crushed the skull of a white man, of that I am convinced. 

As soon as the opossum was dressed, Mike cut off what he desired, and 
threw the rest of the carcass, entrails and skiy, to the native, who gave a 
grunt of satisfaction, put the flesh and other parts on the ashes, let them re- 
main there for a few minutes, and then devoured the disgusting mass in a 
revolting manner, such as would have shamed a hungry dog. 

Mike paid no attention to the native. He had seen hundreds of them, 
knew their ways, and just how far they were to be trusted without fear of 
treachery and deceit; and, to do the black fellow full justice, I should state 
that he paid no attention to his entertainers. He gorged himself, and did 
not care if we noticed his disgusting eating. He was not at all modest, as 
far as I could see by his actiens. 

In a few minutes after the opossum was dead, Mike had roasted some of 
the best portions on a stick, salted them, made a good pot of tea, put some 
hard tack on a paper (the native tried to steal the bread, and got another 
rap in consequence, which he reg.\rded with perfect indifference, as before), 
and then we fell to with good appetites, and devoured all that was before 
us. But there was plenty of tea and sugar and bread in the wagon, intend- 
ed for the sheep run, and the men looking after it. 

“ Tell me,” said Mike, as we sat over our pipes, after the feast, “was that 
shot of yers a lucky one, or was it premeditated ontirely? ” 

“Oh, I can shoot very well,” I replied. “1 don’t vary much when I 
fire. ” 

“ Holy Moses, if that is what yer can do right along, yer can bang most 
any of ‘em round here, and some day I ’ll let ye have a shot wid me ould 
musket, jist as a reward. Sure ’s there’s no gun in the country that can 
stand afore her, when she ’s well pinted, and held stidy.” 

To show that his boast was not an idle one, Mike brought from the wagon 
an old rusty musket, that was wheezy and shaky, with a monstrous bore, a 
barrel that was near six feet long, and spliced and plastered with tin and 
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iron, screws and nails, and a flint lock that was as large as an old4ashion- 
ed door knocker. I shuddered as 1 thought of the danger that would over- 
take a person who should dare to hold it, and fire it with an ordinary load 
of powder and shot. 

_ But Mike was delighted with the weapon, and would not have exchanged 
it for the best rifle that was ever made. Of course | did not tell Mike that 
I had no desire to endanger my life by firing the musket, for it would have 
hurt his feelings, but 1 handed it back to the good fellow with the remark - 
that it looked as if it could kill more ducks than any other weapon of its 
kind in Australia. 

“True for yer, sur,” was the satisfactory exclamation. “I ‘ve sane it 
done, sur, time and time agin on the Darlin’ and Murray Rivers.” 

We could see traces of daylight. The moon began to shimmer like sil- 
ver, the stars appeared to be sorry for their levity through the night, and so 
were going to bed, and have a good sleep until the next evening. More 
birds joined in with their discordant cries, and the dingos were seeking their 
caves and holes to rest until darkness again appeared. 

In the mean time Mike had been at work in the wagon, and when he 
came.again to the fire, he said that he had made me a nice bed out of some 
bagging and blankets, and, as soon as we were once more under way, I had 
got to lie down, and have a good sleep, for I needed it, and would feel like 
a new man when we reached Webber's. 

We hitched up the horsey, and started, leaving the black fellow, with his 
feet to the fire, full to repletion, snoring like a New-York alderman, at the 
Union Square Hotel, after a city feast. 

“ Now, sur, jist git on the noice bed I "ve made yer, and may slape drive 
away all care, and may yer drames be as pleasant as those of a young gurl 
wid her fust lover, or a wooman what is to have a new silk dress. 1 ‘ll call 
yer whin it’s toime. I ’m not slapy, and will look arter the road, and the 
taime, and smoke me pipe in quiet and meditation, and think of the goold 
we ‘ll pick up some toime or other, plase God, when no shape tindin’ and 
tamin’ will be naded on me part, or worry on that of yer own. Lay down, 
sur, and slape, before the hot sun comes out, and burns up the air, and 
makes it harder to draw yer breath than the cork of a beer bottle what old 
Webber has had on hand for a twelve-month.” 

I was too tired to remonstrate, and so lay down, and shut my eyes, and 
tried to see the face of Florence in the darkness, and to imagine what she 
was doing just at that particular hour. Dreaming, | supposed, of the sad 
mistake that she had made in giving her hand to a man whom she did not 
love, or even esteem, and thus thinking, I fell into a sound sleep, in spite 
of the rough road, and jolting of the team, and the last thing I recollect - 
was whispering a prayer for the welfare of my little wife, and her futare 
happiness. 

When I awoke the sun was shining, and the heat was something to be 
remembered, as we were passing through thick woods, where not a breath 
of air penetrated. Fora moment I could not realize where I was, but, as I 
raised myself up, and looked around, I heard the hum of voices, and saw 
that Mike had a companion on his seat, and that he was the most singular- 
looking man I had seen while in Australia. He was dressed in the habili- 
ments of a Quaker, broad-brimmed gray hat, low crown, a gray coat, buttom- 
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ed to his chin, gray trousers, and a shirt-collar that was once white, but 
time, dust, and perspiration, had changed its color to one that was unknown 
to chemists or to painters. Fora while [ remained quiet, and listened toa 
conversation which was not very instructive, except as far as the answers 
of Mike were concerned. 

“Is the young man that thou hast for a mate a godly person?” asked 
the Quaker. 

“ Faith, sur, I think he is, for he can sware loike a bushranger,” which 
was a little imaginative on the part of Mike, as I had not used profanity 
but in a very mild form, and offensive to no one. 

“It is a pity that one so young should not fear the Lord. Verily itis 
saddening to my soul,” groaned the Quaker. 

“ Don’t let it wurrow you, sur, for I don’t think that me mate fears the 
divil himself. He 's bound to the mines, and he ‘ll nade somethin’ beside 
goodness to take him through,” Mike answered. 

“Has he much worldly goods dost thou know ?” asked the Quaker, as 
he turned, and glanced at me, and I saw through my half-closed eyes that 
he had a thin face, shaped like a hatchet, the lankest form outside of a liv- 
ing skeleton, and the longest arms and legs that were ever put on such a 
grotesque body. 

“I don’t know what yer mane by goods,” Mike answered. “TI s’pose he 
is as good as most min.” 

“ Thou misunderstands me, friend. he much wealth, — that 
is to say, riches?” 

go to the mines for, if he was rollin’ in wealth? Ah, it’s jokin’ me yer 
are.” 

“No, friend, I never joke. I'm traveling around the country collecting 
money for a meeting-house for the friends, and I thought he might contrib- 
ute, verily I did.” 

As the Quaker spoke, he turned his head so that Mike could A ee 
face, and | never saw such a devilish leer ona person’s countenance as that 
same Quaker had on his. A grin so repulsive and sickening, that I wanted 
to get up and kick him inte the road, and leave him there to plod to his 
destination on foot. 

It ’s no use, axin’ me mate forapenny. He ’s dead broke, and shut. up 
shop for a moonth, and won’t rasame cash payments till his ship comes in, 
and she has a head wind and sa to contind wid. Let the lad alone, and 
don’t bother him in his poverty.” 

“ Has thy young friend lived a mqral life?” asked the Quaker, “Is he 
to be trusted with large sums of gold and of silver? Has he ever commit- 
ted crime thinkest thou?” 

“To the divil wid yer and yer questions!” roared Mike. “What is yer 
givin’ me on such arun? Is it sour beer yer is puttin’ afore me? What is 
yer drivin’ at?” 

“ Be not riled, my dear friend,” said the Quaker. “I asked out of sym- 
pathy, for, perhaps, I could help thy mate. He has a nice face, and a 
frank one, and he should have noble sentiments, and a bold heart; a man 
that would make a good policeman, or a terrible bushranger.” 
“He’s not that koind of mate, I tell yer!” roared the indignant Mike. 
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“ He ‘d not take a penny what did n’t belong to him. Stee, See. ; 
To the divil wid yer perlocemen !” 

“ With all my heart,” responded the Quaker, with a second grin, that was 
as slimy as the first I had noticed. “Ido not think that all policemen are 
good, I don’t believe that Mr. Murden, the Chief of Police of Melbourne, ; 
is honest as the day is long. Dost thou?” 

“I don’t know. I've heard him spoken of as bein’ a smart officer, and © 
that he 's tracked many a bushranger to a stout prison, and kept them 
in it as long as he plased. ‘I ‘ve mit him once, but I 'm not on callin’ terms 
wid him,” and Mike grinned. 

“Damn him!” ejaculated the Quaker, in a sudden burst of passion, and, 
as Mike turned in astonishment to look at the “friend” who had uttered - 
such a worldly sentiment, the Quaker’s face changed as if by magic, and the 
cold, calm smile passed over it. “Such is the violent language that I have 
heard uttered by the worldly people, when speaking of Mr. Murden,” the 
Quaker said, in an apologetic tone. “1 know him not, and do not wish to. 
He is a man of war and blood, and we deal not with such. But dost thou 
know where he is, friend?” 

“In Melbourne, I s'pose. How should I know? I don’t kape track of 
the traps unless they comes to me run for a bit of mutton, and sup of tay.” 

Then he is not on the road, thou thinkest ?” 

_“ He may be for all I care.” 

““And hast thou met many mounted état 's on the trail the past 
night?” the Quaker urged. “The roads are not too safe, and I have heard 
that Black Dick and Slipper Sam are once more on their old beats, and tale 
ing many a pound of gold from the honest miners, and the industrious mes 
chants. The police should look after them as soon as possible, and stop* 
their depredations.” 

“ Faith, I 've met but one mounted trap all the night, and he went on to’ 
Webber’s to stop over on some business that was argent, I think. If Dick: 
ahd Sam are round it ’s many a fat shape I "ll lose durin’ the summer, but if 
they "ll let me alone they ‘re wilco me, and I ‘ll not open me eyes very wide 
whin I foind the skins hangin’ on a tra. Will, praise God, there ’s Web- 
ber’s, and we "ll be there in no time, and I hope ye “ll stand the beer for the’ 
ride.” 

“Excuse me, friend, but I do not drink aught but water, and, as I see 
some flowers that I wish to gather, I ’d even alight here, and thank thee for 
thy kindness and information,” and, without waiting for the horses to be 
checked, the Quaker jumped over a wheel, and landed in the road, and, 
with a wave of his long, skinny arm, plunged into the scrub, and disappeared. 

““ Mike,” I asked, “did you ever meet with that fellow before?” 

“ Ho, yer is awake, Mr. Hangus, is yer? 1 ’m plased yer has had a nbice’ 
slape, and feels better. We is near Webber's, and there ’s the fat Dutch- 
man in front of his house. No, Mr. Hangus, I niver mit the Quaker spak 
peen afore, and I niver want to agin. He's not a clane man, or! 'm asin- 
ner, He pumped hard, but the water did n’t come to the spout worth a pen- 
ny. Whoop, yer fat Dutchman, alive yer is, wid yer big moouth, and bald’ 
head. Faith, yer grows younger wid years, and richer wid the days passin’ 
over that head what looks loike a pumpkin gone to sade.” 

“The Dutchman withdrew his pipe from his mouth, waved it in token of 
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recognition, put it back between his I‘ps, and did not respond by word to 
our arrival, He simply glared at us with his little gray, pig-looking eyes, 
and puffed on serenely. 

But as soon as I jumped from the wagon, and went to Mike’ s assistance in 
unharnessing the horses, the whole demeanor of the man changed, and 
from a placid Dutchman he become a raging mountain of quivering flesh. 
He dashed down his pipe, glared at me in’ speechless horror, until at last 
his pent-up feelings found vent in three short words : — 

“Vel, |’md—!” 

As I had never before seen the man, I paid no attention to him, suppos- 
ing that he was angry at Mike for his somewhat familiar remarks when we 
drove up, but, as the Dutchman continued to breathe hard, and to inform us 
that he was “d—,” we gave him some of our attention as soon as we had 
removed the harnesses, and turned the animals into a corral, where they 
could get water and barley, with a handful of hay. We walked toward the 
house, but Webber, the landlord and owner of the premises, obstructed our | 
path, and, pointing to me, said, — 

“Vel, I’m d—, but he ’s comes here back, in spite of I tell him not for 
ta,” 

“ What is the matter wid the old porpuses?” demanded Mike, surprised . 
at our reception. 

“ He comes here last night that ever vos,” the Dutchman cried, still point- 
ing tome. “ He me slaps on der back, on der head, on der arm, all over 
me, and he says in a tone all loud and all laugh, ‘ Vel, Dutchy, gibs us 
some beer and some coffee, and let ’s see that putty darter vot yer has here 
all by yerself,’ and he say, “Be d— quick as evcr yer vos about it,’cos I 
is ina hurry.’ And I says, ‘1 gib yer de beer, and de coffee, and de bread, 
and I my frou sends to vait on yer,’ and den dat same bad young feller, dat 
is standin’ dar right afore me, says, ‘ Yer frou may go to ———~ and yer, too, 
for all I cares one d— bit, it's de darter vot I vants to see, the pride of 
ald Webber’s heart.’ Does ding it I stands, by damn?” ' 

He shook his fist at me, and turned so red in the face, that I thought he 
would fall to the ground in a fit of apoplexy, 

“ Don’t be a fool, yer old blubberer,” Mike said. “Sure, the gintleman 
has been wid me, on the road, all night, and how could he be here? An- 
swer me that now?” 

“He calls for mine Katrine,” the Dutchman cried, “and she, like de 
fool big dat she is, comes, and den afore mine eyes, by damn, dat young fel- 
ler puts his arm her waist around, and kisses her on de lips more den ten 
times afore I could open my lips, and tell him to stop dat. It vant right to 
do such dings, and de peoples lookin’ on. He do dat, and he is not 
ashamed, much.” 

“Sure, Hangus, what does the old fool mane?” demanded Mike, a little 
puzzled. 

_ I knew what it meant quite well. My shadow had been here before me, 
and, true to his noble instinct, had been making love to the Dutchman’s 
daughter, and quite successfully, it seemed, 

“ Katrine,” screamed the enraged father, “go and lock in a room mid 
yerself, as fast as ebber you can, for de bad young feller is here, and he is 
wuss den ebber he wus, d—n him; and tell yer mudder to bring de long. 
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gun vot I shoots de kangaroos wid. I fixes him if he any more of his little 
games comes on vid me.” 

“ Vy, fadder, vot is the matter vid yer now?” asked a rather sweet voice, . 
and a flaxen-haired girl, with deep-blue eyes, a form that was. rather stout, 
and far from sylph-like, came from the house, attracted by the row. “ Yer 
makes more noise enough to vake de dead right up,” the young girl said, 
and then, as she caught sight of me, she blushed a rosy welcome, and very 
deliberately walked up to me, put her arms around my neck, and kissed me 
three times right on my lips, before I could recover from my astonishment 
and surprise at her rude proceeding. 

“ Gott in hebin,” groaned the Dutchman, “did I ebber see any ding like . 
dat afore in mine life, all de time? Oh, by damn, var is mine gun vot 
shoots off ?” : 

“Yer goes in de house, and draws de beer for mine friend, and just mine 
yer own business, yer old fool. Yer dink a young girl no vants a lover all 
de dime? Bah! gets out of dis, 'cos I vants to kiss him some more, right 
off.” 

“ Gott in heben, does right I hear?” groaned the Dutchman. “My Ka- 
trine kisses a stranger, and tells her old fadder to git out. Vel, vel, and she 
is not to him married a bit.” 

“Vel, how can I, ven yer stands dar starin’ at us? Ve vant to do some 
courtin’, and ve don’t want yer lookin’ at us. Get out, I tells yer. Go for 
der beer. Come, mine friend, we has a room all to ourself, de same as last 
night, and ve talks of‘love all de time.” 

The Dutchman picked up his pipe, put it in his mouth, took it out again, 
and, in a bewildered sort of way, asked, — 

“ Vil yer marries her right off now, and no mistake, and I takes yer home, 
and does vel by yer?” 

Katrine spared me the pain of a refusal, for she motioned to her father to 
go in the house, and put up her hand before her face to hide her blushes, as | 
she led me into the burlding, while Mike followed close at our heels, and 
_ muttered, — 

“ By the powers, but this bangs Banagar. Will, the loikes of that I niver 
saw afore, and niver shall agin. © Moses, the old roarin’ Dutchman has 
become a lamb, and me mate gets more kisses than all the buys that iver 
crossed the threshold of the house.” 

Thanks to the kindness of Katrine, we had a nice breakfast, but nothing 
could induce me to partake of it without the presence of Mike, for, al- 
though the landlord’s daughter was rather pretty, yet she was also demon- 
strative, and I did not care to be a party for breach of promise, or to follow 
in the footsteps of the noble lord who had made love to the girl just to oc- 
cupy a spare hour, and had then left her, promising to return as soon as he 
could, and kiss her some more, and talk of their future life. 

It was useless to deny to the girl, or to Webber, that I was not the one . 
they had entertained the night previous. I had tried that argument in a 
. gentle way, but it had been laughed at, and so Mike no longer protested 
that he had brought me all the way from Melbourne. I learned, however, 
that my shadow had met two strangers at the house, and that, after a con- 
ference with them, they had all gone off together on horseback, at about 
three o’clock in the morning, and that Lary, the mounted policeman, had 
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stopped at the house for a few hours, and then turned in the direction of 
Ballarat, after making some few inquiries. It seemed that, for reasons of 
his own, Webber had not mentioned the arrival or departure of his three 
guests to the officer, which looked a little mysterious, until Mike hinted that 
the old Dutchman did not tell the traps all he knew unless his information 
was of no importance, and that he had golden reasons for keeping silence 
regarding the movements of people who had no known business, and. went 
and came at pleasure, but always sure of powder and lead and provisions, 
when they had the money to pay for them; and it was also certain that 
Webber’s sheep were never killed, his horses run off, nor his cattle injured in 
any way by the black fellows, or the bushrangers, who still thronged the 
country, and intercepted miners on their way to the mines, and returning 
from them, striking sudden and fierce blows when least expected, so that 
the only safe method of conveying gold or bills from Ballarat to Melbourne 
was by the government escort, which went back and forth, too strong to be 
attacked by even the bold ruffians who frequented the roads, until driven 
into new quarters by the mounted police. 

The hot day passed in idleness, if I except the violent love which Katrine 
would persist in making, in spite of my coldness, and attempts to hold her 
in check. The noble lord who had carried her heart by storm, had made 
the poor girl believe that he was a victim of her charms, and a‘more happy 
girl than she was, under the circumstances, it would have been hard to find. 
I pitied her, and would have undeceived her, but every time I attempted to 
do so, she would smile at me, and tell me to be a good boy, and not to talk 
such foolish “dings.” Old Webber did not regard me in a favorable light, 
but, as I refrained from kissing his daughter more than I could help, he did 
not talk of shooting me with his kangaroo gun, and even hinted, in a mo- 
ment of confidence, that if I would marry Katrine, I could have a share of 
his run and business, but I told him that I was too poor to marry, and that 
I would think of it while at the mines, and let him know the result. 

Toward sundown, after a good sleep, we hitched up the horses, and start- 
ed on our journey. I saw tears in Katrine’s blue eyes as she kissed me, and 
whispered that I must come back as quick as ever I could, and that she 
would wait for me a long time, and always be true and tender, and then she 
put in the wagon a box of refreshments, such as we should want, and stood 
by her father’s side, and cried until we were out of sight. 

“A noice gurl,” said Mike, as we struck the rough road, and jolted on. 
“ Begor, if she had made love to me in that way, 'd have yalded in no 
time. But the female cratur is peculiar, and there ’s no accountin’ for it. 
But I did envy yer the kisses, for it was a waste of good material, as yer did 
not same to care for’em. Whoop along wid yer, and don’t go to slape.” 

We jogged along through the night, sometimes sleeping and dozing, past 
the flourishing village of Slabtown, over steep mountains, and through deep 
ravines, and shallow streams, meeting black fellows, and a few suspicious 
characters, but were not disturbed until the third day out, when Mike, just 
at daylight, stopped his horses at a place where half a dozen trails led in 
various directions. 

“ Here we will part for a few days,” he said. “I must go to me run, and 
look arter me shape, and be riddy to lave the place this wake. Take some 
grub and a bottle of water, yer gun and a blanket, the powder and lead, and 
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kape on this road what yer sa, and ye ‘ll git a lift in the course of an hour 
to Ballarat. I ’ll take the rist of yer truck, and bring it wid me, whin I 
come over, and I ‘ll be all fra and no longer a ticket-of-lave man, the nixt 
toime we mate. It’s better yer should go fust, so that yer can look around, 
and sa what is best to be done. Lave word wid the purlice station where 
yer is, and I ‘ll foind yer sure.” 

He held out his hand, and his eyes watered, as he continued, — 

“The holy saints have yer in their kapin’, sur, and don't lave the baten 
road, as yer vally yer life, don't yer do it. It 's death to be lost in the bush, 
and don’t forget it for a moment. Solong, me mate, and do take care of 


He waved his hand, and was gone, and I turned and pursued my way to- 
ward Ballarat, only ten miles distant, and I should have reached the town 
in three hours’ time if I had not left the beaten road, or trail, for the bush 
and scrub, the very thing Mike advised me not to do, as I valued my life, 
and the very thing that I should not have done unless acquainted with Aus 
tralian life, and its treacherous woods and bush, and vast salt and verdant 
plains. But I was young, and thought that I could pick my way through 
dense forests, and scorned the idea of being lost if I did not wander far, and. 
there is where I made a grave mistake, and one that I always remembered 
while in Australia. 


MAY- DAY. 


BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS, 


WEET Shannon bells are ringing- 
And merry maids are singing, 
At the dawning of the day; 
Their faces bright and beaming, 
Of their lovers sweetly dreaming, 
On this joyous morn of May. 


O’er the grassy sward they ‘re tripping, 
|, Over brooklet gently skipping, 
Like antelopes at play; 
To the May-pole lightly prancing, 
Where they join their lovers dancing 


On this happy day of May, 
Onto, 1883. 
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VIVIA'S LOVE. 
BY PRESLEY W. MORRIS. 


CHAPTER I. 


was a disagreeable March day. The | 
wind whirled down the long street with 
keen power, and occasionally a flake of snow 
would drift down to the earth. Out in the 
street there was a mixture of mud and snow. 
Glowing overhead ; unpleasant under foot! 
Those two phrases just about described it. 

A score of merry children were hastening 
down the street. Among them was one par- 
ticularly noticeable. She was a little gt of 

bably ten years of age, with a slender 
ver and rarely beautiful face. A scarlet 
hood upon her head framed her face, till it 
was prettier than a picture. 

Gradually the score of children dropped 
away, stopping at their homes, or turning off 
on to other streets, till the child pursued her 
way alone. She ran on merrily, seemingly 
careless of the distance. A portion of a 
merry tune was bubbling up from her heart, 
when whiz! went a snowball past her head. 
She stopped in dismay, and looking ahead of 
her saw a boy stooping to gather up another 
ball. He had just lifted his arm to throw it 
at her, when he was restrained from behind. 
He turned to discover another boy taller and 
stronger than himself beside him. 

“T say, John Duncan, what do you 
mean ?” exclaimed the latter. 

“T only threw once,” was the reply in a 
whining tone. 

“You ’re a coward, que Duncan, to be 
throwing at a little girl. Be off, and if I 
ever catch you at the like again, I ’ll thrash 
you completely.” 

The lad was obeyed, and the other hurried 
away, glad to escape thus por no doubt. 

“Did he scare you, little girl?” 

“Yes, siry’ said the child sweetly. 
“Thank you, Will Egremont. You don 


know me, but I do = 
“ How does that a he asked. 

“ Oh, I remember that last winter I saw 
in whip a boy as big as yourself for throw- 
ng snowballs at” — 

“ Oho!” he interrupted with a laugh, “1 
‘m quite a hero in your sight, I see.” 

“Yes, you are,” she said, gravel 

“ Thank you. Come on, and I 


th see you 

home. | You know my name, now tell me 
urs. 

we Vivia Eversleigh,” she answered. “It 

is n’t very far to my home. Father lives on 

_ this street.” 


“Yes; I know who your father is, I dare 


a Doctor Eversleigh, unless I ’m mis- 
en. AmI?” 

“No; that’s father.” 

The boy who had thus come to the rescue 
was tall and rather slender in build. The 
winter now passing was his sixteenth. He 
looked every year of that, owing to the man- 
ly dignity about h'm. Will Egremont was 
n’t made of exactly ordinary stuff. 

“So you remembered me for a whole 
year, Miss Eversieigh ?” he said, presently. 

“Yes, but I have seen you two or three 
times, so that assisted my memory.” 

“TI have been away at school nearly all the 
time,” Will explained, “or I think we might 
have become acquainted before this. I have 
come home two months in advance of vaca- 
tion this time, and am not going back till 
next fail.” 

“ Here is our home,” said Vivia. 

She had paused at a gate before a neat 
cottage. ill opened the gate for her. 

“ | knew the place,” he said; “but I had 
half forgotten, myself, in talking to you.” 

“ Will you come in,” said Vivia, shyly. 

“ Than » not now,” Will replied, 
Then he added laughingly, “1 am going to 
call on you some time.” 

A moment later he was walking off up the 
mre Vivia stood for a few seconds watch- 
ng him. 

“I like him,” she murmured quietly, as 
though that was a matter of course, as she 
turned into the house. 

Will Egremont did go to Doctor Evers- 
leigh’s house, went more than once. 

arch changed to April, spring went out, 
and summer came in. And during the pass- 
ing months a friendship that was stron 
than is common with children sprang op ke 
tween these two. 

Autumn came, the time that Will was to 
return to college. They had to part. They 
did so with promises not to forget each oth- 
er. The friendship of the boy and girl was, 
as has been stated, strong. Therefore, in 
their farewells was something of the pain 
that comes in the parting of people of ma- 
turer years, who dignify their regard by a 
ange name than friendship,—that of 
ove. 

But neither could forsee the future, else 
that time when they had separated would 
have been more bitter. Will was to be ab 
sent but a few months. They had spoken 
to each other of the time when he should 
return, Alas! for the expectation of the 
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‘ 
boy and girl that their separation would last 
but a few months. 

Doctor Eversleigh decided that he could 
do better somewhere else than where he 
was. Acting upon that idea, he removed to 
a distant city. 

When Will Egremont returned home for 
his vacation, not having heard from Vivia 
during his absence, he found that she was 

ne. The disappointment ‘was bitter. 
His most joyous anticipation had been the 
looking forward to the meeting between | 
himself and Vivia. 

Of course he had to go back to college 
without hearing from her. Fora long time 
the sorrow of the boy’s disappointment was 
with him. He thought of his lost Vivia 
with the most genuine emotions of heartfelt 


But time passed on. The months ran in- 
to a year. The years At twenty, 
Will Egremont graduated. Then there lay 
before him the choice of professions. Or, 
if he wished, he need chose none, as his 
father was wealthy. He decided that he 
would travel for a few years, and that the 
profession of law would be his choice. He 
went to Europe. His travels were prolong- 
ed. So when he had his twenty- 
fourth birthday, they were not ended, though 
he had been home two or three times during 
the latter years, and had remained each 
time for a month or two. 

Is it anything more than natural that 
even the recollection of Vivia Eversleigh 
gradually faded from his mind? That with 
the many varied scenes of worn tae he 
ceased to remember her at all? Truly not. 
They had met as children; they had parted 
after a brief acquanitance ; and —so he had 
forgotten her. Yet, singularly enough, Will 
Egremont had not met any woman whom he 
could love. Of all who had crossed his 
path not one had touched his heart in that 
way, so that he had remained free from the 

Iden cords of love. Sometimes he asked 

imself if he should ever love. 

And Vivia? It is not to give 
the details of what had occurred to her in 
the flying years. It is sufficient to narrate 
that at the age of nineteen, she found her 
self an orphan, her parents having died just 
after she nad passed her nineteenth birth- 
day, the death of both ——s within a 
short space of time. Thus she found her- 
self alone in the world. Alone! yes, utterly 
alone. Tiere were some of her parents’ 
relations far away, but she knew nothing 
about them. 

However, she was not left destitute. 
When her father’s business was settled, a 
‘few thousand dollars were left to her. Af- 
fairs might have been worse. She might 
have been left penniless to battle for a liveli- 


she could earn, she could get along very 
comfortably. 
Sweet Vivia! She had developed into 


all that the grace of her childhood had 

mised, and was a rarcly beautiful woman. 

er education had not been neglected, and 

the good soil of the girl’s mind had been 
well cultivated. 


CHAPTER II. 


IVIA EVERSLEIGH satin her room 

in a boarding-house, where she had 

been staying for a short time. Her father’s 
house had been sold because she knew that 
it would be too expensive for her to keep it. 


| Her affairs were all arranged, and all that 


she had to occupy her mind just at this 
time was to think what she should do. 

She was sitting by her window | 
out of doors, It was a March day, just 
about like the one described nine years be- 
fore. The girl felt very desolate. 

Sitting there by the window her mind 
floated back to that other day. She saw a 
little girl walking along with a boyish figure 
by her side. Will Egremont! oh, she had 
not forgotten him! That scene was as 
fresh in her memory now as when it had oc- 
curred, 

A deep longing came toherheart. Oh, to 
go back there and look once more upon the 
scenes of her early childhood! And per- 
haps she might meet there her childhood’s 
hero. Then a mist gathered in her eyes. 
How knew she what time had brought to 
him! It is not necessary to follow her imag- 
inings as she thought of what might have oc- 
curred. Her mind came back presently to 
the first thoughts. Then she asked herself 
what there was to hinder her from havi 
her desire. She could go back there as we 
as not. There was nothing to bind her 
where she was. She felt that she could go 
| and stay if she wished. 

A few days found her longing satisfied in 
tha:: she was walking the long street, along 
which she had hastened so many times from 
school. The old town had not changed 
much, at any rate. 

Presently she reached the cottage. Her 
heart beat a little quicker, as she stopped at 
the gate. A tear dropped from her lashes. 
The same, the same! Why, the vines 
clambered over it just as they had in days of 
old. She could scarcely realize that nine 
years had passed since she had last looked 
upon it. 

The door of the cottage opened and a 
woman appeared; she was a pleasant look- 

woman. 

“I am looking at your house,” said Vivia 


hood; as it was she knew that with what 


toher. “It was my childhood’s-home. I 
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have not looked upon it for years, till to- 


“Will you come in?” said the woman 
with a smile. ‘ 

Vivia accepted the invitation. 

“ My name is Vivia Eversleigh,” she said 
as she entered. 

Then she sat down. The memory of the 
past affected her. The father and mother 
‘who had nursed her here were dead. And 
another,— it was not strange that 
thouyht of that other, — she knew not what 
had become of him. Vivia rose to go direct- 
ly. A sudden thought occurred to her. 

“ Do you ever take boarders?” she asked 
of the woman. 

“ We never have,” was the answer. 

Then she seemed to be Se The 
fact was, she liked the sweet face of Vivia. 
The gi was turning away when she said, — 

* Would you like to board with us?” 

“Yes,” responded Vivia. “If you will 
take me | will pay you for it, I have no 
‘tome and must stay somewhere.” 

“ Poor child!” said the woman pityingly. 
‘You can come as sooa as you like. e 
wave plenty of room, and I am sure that I 
shall love you.” 

So it was settled that Vivia should be 
once more an occupant of the cottage. 
That she might as well stay there for the 
ime as anywhere, was evident. 

Some time passed. Vivia decided that 
she must find some employment. A state of 
idleness was not what she desired. So she 
began to look over the column of wants in 
the daily paper to see if there was any one 
that she could supply with profit to herself, 
An advertisement came to her eye finally 
that attracted her attention, and set her to 
thinking. It was to the effect that a situa- 
tion as governess might be obtained by ap- 
Plying at the residence of Judge Egremont. 

ivia had made the discovery that her 
childhood’s friend was traveling abroad ; 
certainly alive; and, as had been casually 
stated, not married. So when the thought 
occurred to her of applying for the situation 
at Judge Egremont’s, she knew that she 

_ would not meet Will there, —at least, not 
‘for the present. 
Yes, it had entered Vivia’s mind that this 
would be as pleasant a situation as she 
could find. The advertisement stated that 
- «two children who would be placed in the 
charge of the governess, were small, and it 
7 reduced itself to the question, why not as 
“well go here as anywhere? None of Judge 
»Egremont’s family, at home, had known 
her; she would be a perfect stranger to 
them all. 

The consideration of the question ended 
by Vivia deciding that she would apply for 
the place. She concluded to do one thing 
thag she was not certain was quite right, — 


she would call herself Vivia Heathcote. 
Heathcote was her middle name, and she 
had a perfect right to it; it had also been 
her mother's maiden name. It could not do 
any harm, Vivia thought, her calling herself 
that, so she might as well do it as not. It 
could certainly make no difference to the 
Egremonts what she chose to call herself, if 
she performed her duties faithfully, — if 
she should obtain the situation. Probably 
she scarcely knew herself why she did not 
wish to give her last name. ubtless she 
anticipated that Will would be likely to come 
home while she was at his father’s, and this 
prompted her to withhold it. That he 
would recognize her by her face was scarce- 
ly probable; while he could scarcely fail to 
remember her name, when once it should be 
heard by him. Vivia Heathcote he had 
never known, but Vivia Eversleigh had 
been his boyhood’s sweetheart. Yes, no 
doubt, her motive for this lay in the ‘fact 
that her youthful hero had never been de- 
throned from the place which she had given 
him. Down in the heart of the girl was a 
bud, that, if gy deg: 4 should be given it 
would deveiop into the sweet blossom 

love. And now no true woman can fail to 
understand why Vivia did not give her full 


name. 

She applied for the situation. Her face 
and manners won it for her, and in a short 
time she was installed as governess at the 
residence of Judge Egremont, in the sud- 
urbs of the town. 

Her charge consisted of the two youn 
children of Mrs. Cranston, the widow 
daughter of Judge Egremont. All of the 
family soon learned to love the gentle girl, 
and she found hers a pleasant situation in- 
deed ; so much so that her life did not seem 
any longer desolate, and the pain of her 
great sorrow into resignation. 


CHAPTER III. 


ILL EGREMONT was coming home. 
Vivia had been with the Eygremonts 
three months when that was announced. 
Coming home! there was certainly an emo- 
tion of pleasure in the girl’s heart as she 
dwelt on those words. Then she wondered 
if he would be the same Will as of old. 
Not exactly the same, of course, but as 
brave.and noble and generous. Why 
should n’t he be, iadeed! That he might 
recognize her, she thought possible, not 
probable, — that was her first idea. Then 
she decided certainly that he would not. 
Why, when he had known her she was but 
a slender bit of a child! 
Buta few days were to elapse between the 
announcement of his coming and his actual 
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arrival. Those days passed. He came. 
On that day, during the forenoon of it, Vivia 
went into the library for something. She 
found nearly all the members of the family 
there; and seated on a sofa was another. 


about it. No doubt it was a mere fancy, 
but then it could do no harm to fell her that 
her face seemed to touch a slumbering rec- 
ollection of the past, but that his memory 
was not enough aroused to tell why this was 


Glancing at the face of that other, she knew | so. 


that it was Will Egremont, changed some in 
appearance, but unmistakably the same. 

“This is our wanderer,” said Mrs. C rans- 
ton. “Miss Heathcote, Mr. Egremont, or, 
if you prefer a shorter one, Brother Will.” | 

ome way or other, they had all got to 
treating Vivia as cordially as th she’ 
‘were a member of the family. 

Will Egremont betrayed no sign of recog- 
aition as he murmured his “ Very happy to 
make your acquaintance, Miss Heathcote.” 

He gave Vivia a seat beside him on the 
sofa, and the conversation, that had been 
broken off by her entrance, was resumed. 
Although he had not recognized her, a 

. thrill touched Will Egremont’s heart as he 
met this girl. He could not avoid stealing 
an occasional glance at her. 

He decided that she was very uncommon- 
‘ly pretty, and graceful. In all his travels he 
had not met her superior in appearance. 
Vivia asked to be excused directly, to at- 
tend to her duties. 

“Is n’t Miss Heathcote a p 
ture?” Mrs. Cranston asked Wi 
Vivia was gone. 


crea- 
after 


“ Quite pretty,” Will answered ; “ certainly 


ala 

“ You will have tu beware, Will, or you ‘Il 
fall in love with her,” said Mrs. Cranston. 
ee“ Not much danger, I think,” Will 
laughed. “I can’t but think that my heart 

' is too much encrusted to have that kind of 
an impression made upon it now.” 

After that first day, Vivia saw Will oe 
mont frequently. The impression that her 
face‘and manners had made upon him was 
confirmed 4 his subsequent conversation 
with her. e girl was as pure and sweet 
as she was beautiful. He soon found him- 
self well acquainted with her. And Vivia 
found kim as worthy of respect and friend- 
ship as he had been in the days when he 
was the protector of little school-girls. He 
had been petted enough to turn almost any 
one’s bead, but all of it had not made him 
selfish in the least. Of course he was more 
manly and polished than when she had first 
known him, but the brave and generous 
heart was just the same. 

In the passing days he did not remember 
Vivia’s and his former acquaintance. It 
came to him finally, however, that her face 
reminded him of some one whom he had 
seen, Beyond that his mind would not go. 
The matter gavé him some thought, too. 

_ Why was it that there was something famil- 
jar about the sweet face of the girl? One 
thing he could do, he could speak to her 


“Miss Heathcote, it occurs to me some- 
times that I have met you before,” he said 
ser one day. 

“Do you think you have?” Vivia said — 
evasively. 

“Your face touches me as a a be 
ten strain of sweet music could, should I 
suddenly hear it,” he returned earnestly. 

Vivia blushed, but said nothing. The 
mere mention of her full name would have 
brought it all to his memory in that moment. 
But she did not wish to alter it. Will did 
not pursue the subject. 


A month after Will’s return, Mrs. Crans- 
ton’s oldest child was attacked with fever. 
Two days later the other was in the same 
condition. Presently, death wax hovering 
very near to them both, The mother 
watched her children till she was utterly 
worn out. It was then that the services of 
the gentle Vivia proved invaluable. She 
took the mother’s place beside the sick ones’ 
couches and watched over them with a care 
as tender as that of the mother. And the 
murmured of the children was as fre- 
quently “ Vivia” as “ mother.” 

They both passed the crisis safely at 
last, and all acknowledged, in gratitude, that 
the spared lives of the pets of the house- 
_ were owing to the careful nursing of 

ivia, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Vivia Eversleigh came, at last, the 
consciousness that she loved Will Eg- 
Tremont. The hero of her childhood and of 
her girlhood were one and the same. This 
man filled a es in her heart that could 
never be filled by any other, She loved 
him, — in those three simple words, simple, 
yet containing so much, was told the whole 
matter. And with that consciousness came 
the decision that she must go away. She 
reasoned coldly and calmly. She looked up- 
on her love in what she thought was its true 
—_ It was presumptuous for her to love 
ill Egremont. What was she? Nothing 
but a governess. Although this family had 
not let her realize it by their actions, she 
was merely aservant. And he? Why he, 
she told herself, was wealthy and talented, 
with brilliant prospects before him. The 
disparity was so great! 
Yes she must go away, that was the only 
course. It would be too much of a trial to 
remain there. Will was her friend, her true 
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friend, she did not doubt, but beyond that, 
ah! he had never given her a thought be- 
d that, she was certain. So she mace 

er decision to leave as soon as possible. 
One day, very shortly after that, Will 
came into the library and found her alone. 
She was seated by a table on which were 
scattered books and papers. He threw him- 
self into-a seat, and commenced a conversa- 
tion. For some reason or other it did n’t 
progress very well, There were ong and 
somewhat penaaliare pauses. At length 
something prompted Vivia to tell Will thas 
she was going away. The decision that she 
would do so had cost her deep pangs; but 

she felt that she could tell him calmly. 

“lam going to bid farewell to you all 

he said, as lightly as she could. 


Only three words: “Vivia Heathcote 
Eversleigh.” 

The eyes of the young man fell upon what 
she had written. great thrill rolled across 
his heart, With that glance the t in 
which he and Vivia had known each other 
came to. his memory. His mind went swift- 
ly back to a long-pagt March day; the sky 
was cloudy; scattering, snow-flakes were 
falling; a childish figure was hastening 
along ; he half fancied that he recognized the 
face of the bo Standing, with a snow-ball 
in his uplifted hand; and he remembered 
very well who was the protector of the 
frightened girl. And the beautiful woman 
beside him was the Vivia of the past. The 
eyes into which he was eagerly striving to 
look, had long ago looked eagerly into his. 


“I don’t understand you,” Will said in | And 


astonishment. 

“ The declaration that I made is simple 
enough,” Vivia returned. 

“ Certainly,” Will returned. “ But some 
way or other, Miss Heathcote, I have re- 
ceived the idea that not only the family but 
yourself looked upon your stay with us as 
something permanent. 

“Tt can’t be,” she murmured, bending her 
head low over the table, by which she was 


“It is not for me to inquire into your mo- 
tives in going,” Wiil said, “ but I assure you 


_ that 1 am very sorry,” 


She knew that of course he would be sor- 
ry, as the word went, She did not doubt 
but that he felt a considerable friendship for 
0 Wiill’s actions had said as much as 

S. 

There was a Doubtless, in 
those passin Egremont was 
reading her heart. And what did he find 
there! Ah, what! 

At length he rose and came and stood be- 
side her. Her head sank lower over the ta- 
ble. She was writing mechanically with a 
pencil, that she held in her han na 
piece of paper. What had she tten? 


“O Vivia,” he cried, “ I know you at last. 
My boyhood’s sweetheart, my manhood’s 
ove, 

A flood of crimson swept over the girl’s 
face. She had not dared to hope for this. 

“ Vivia, I love you,” he added passionate- 
ly. “1 cannot let you go away. I haye 
never loved any one else; I never shall. 
Vivia, will you tell me that you love me?” 

He had to bend low over her to catch her 
answer. But he heard it, 

“TI do.love you,” 

He-had got both her hands in his, 

“I think” she com 

“What, Vivia?” 

“ That 1 have loved you from that even- 


"ie knew what evening. 

“] have never forgotten you,” she contin- 
ued. “I placed you in my heart as my hero, 
and you have ever continued there.” 

“ And I am still your hero?” he asked .in 
a low tone, 

“ You are still my hero,” she murmured, 

He is now her husband as well, None of 
the Egremonts entertained an idea, ever, of 
objecting to Vivia becoming a member of 
the family in reality. 


R hair is a duster of beams of the moon, 
And her eyes are like pieces of sky in mid-June, 

And her smiles are as bright as the laughter-winged hours 

When morn kisses the tears from the checks of the flowers. 
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. Mer step is as light as the feet of a breeze 
That waltz upon perfumes of clover-ciad leas, 
And her voice is as sweet as the raptures that start 
When Fancy and Love play the lute of the heart. 
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MISS CRIMPLE’S EVIL SPIRIT. 
BY THOMAS ADDISON. 


CHAPTER I. 


ISS CRIMPLE was not exactly a 
I young woman, neither was she one of 
those undefinable “ middle-aged” creatures 
who perpetuaily hover on the border-land 
of overripe maturity and downright senility, 
She was perhaps a trifle over thirty years 
old, having reached that significant time of 
life when a constantly increasing feverish 
expectation of finding a man under the bed 
filled the measure of her evening thoughts. 

Miss Crimple had been reared in that at- 
mosphere of half superstition which to this 
day lingers about the abodes of many rural 
New-Englanders. Her father, Mr. Athaliah 
Crimple, good old gentleman, though he en- 
tertained but little fear of boding owls and 
croaking crows, looked with ill-concealed 
aversion on crowing hens and rigs 

igs; and no earthly consideration woul 
cos induced him to wean his calves or 
butcher his hogs in the wane of the moon, 
He believed emphatically in signs and 
omens, and would no more have looked ata 
new moon over his left shoulder, or peeped 
up the chimney when it rained, than he 
would have neglected to blow out the can- 
die when he got into bed, or eat his break- 
fast when he got up in the morning. As for 
— and intermundane spirits generally, 

e placed implicit confidence in their per- 
sonality, and, during the howling storms of 
winter, often related from the warm security 
of his corner by the fire thrilling tales of 
spectral visitations and frightful encounters 
with the denizens of another and by his ac- 
count infinitely worse world than this. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at then that 
Miss Crimple’s life and faith had been mould- 
ed somewhat by ominous influences, and 
that she partook of her respected father’s 
superstitious nature in a degree intensified, 
if anything, by her sex. IF upon stepping 
out of the front door in the morning the 
first living object she encountered should 
chance to be a cat, that avenue of exit was 
closed to her for the rest of the day. If 
salt were spilled, a glass broken, a mirror 
smashed, or if the fire went out; some 
dreadful catastrophe was on the eve of hap- 
pening, and Miss Crimple’s soul was filled 
with horror and dismay. A hundred things, 
trifling in themselves, determined her speech, 
swayed her actions, and constantly kept her 
on the gui vive of nervous anticipation and 
dark toreboding. 


It must not be imagined that Miss Crim- 
le confessed, even to her most intimate 
riend, these secret springs of her variable 

emotions. She was far too discreet for 
that. She felt that she was a little behind 
her generation in thought and feeling, but 
not for worlds would she have published 
this acknowledgment. Beside, if the truth 
must be told, Miss Crimple was in love, and 
she had, therefore, every incentive to con- 
ceal her pecant peculiarities, and exhibit 
pels the endearing virtues of her suscepti- 

e age. 

The object of her affections was a sturdy 
smith, Mr. Harvey Jones, a widower of 
forty-five or thereabouts, with two interest- 
ing reminders of the departed Mrs. Jones’s 
fractuous devotion in the persons of Miss 
Sally Jones, aged eighteen, and Master 
Thomas Jones, aged tourteen. 

Miss Crimple loved Mr. Jones with vestal 
fervor. He was not aware of this consum- 
ing flame; and even had he been it is 
doubtful he would have treated her tender 
heart with the consideration it deserved. 
“Mr, Jones looked upon Miss Crimple as a 
person rather obstrusively fond of his off- 
spring and his maiden sister and housekee 
er, Miss Lydia Jones, but otherwise perfectly 
harmless; a thought of Jove for her had 
never crossed his mind. She, being in 
blissful ignorance of his callous sensibilities, 
loved on in eager hope of future felicity, and 
continued her attentions to the motherless 
Joneses with undiminished zeal. 

On one, sometimes two evenings of each 
week, Miss Crimple was in the habit of run- 
ning in to call on her prospective family, 
(Mr. Jones being at home during the even- 
ing only), making as an excuse for her fre- 
quent visits her ardent desire to learn sever- 
al new kinds of crochet stitches to which 
Miss Lydia alone held the key. Miss 
Lydia saw through her friend’s little ruse, 
but with mild benignity held her peace, con- 
tenting herself with the sage observation, — 

“I kin see how the cat ’s a jumpin’ ; but 
it a’n’t' no use; the mouse a’n’t ter be 
ketched.” 

Miss Sally Jones looked with unfavorable 
eyes upon her solicitous neighbor. She 
had reached that period of life when the . 
matrimonal state held out to herself no 
mean allurements, and consequently she 
was quick to discern the ambitious’ ho 
of others in the same direction. She felt 
fully competent to take care of her father un- 
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til she should find some one to take care of 
herself, and she viewed with jealous anxiety 
another’s endeavor to encroach upon her 
special domain. Miss Crimple’s propitia- 
tory offerings of ribbons and trinkets were 
received, therefore, with proper reserve, and 
her motherly advances repelled with hecom- 
ing dignity, 

aster Thomas Jones, on the contrary, 
gave not a thought to the domestic conum- 
drum perched upon the paternal roof. He 
was of a wildly imaginative and inventive 
turn of mind. His head was crammed with 
speculations upon the probable future utility 
of rusty nails, odd keys, and scraps and 
remnants generally; and so long as Miss 
Crimple kept him on a generous diet of 
seed-cakes and molasses candy, humored 
his whims, and praised the creations of his 
hand, she was, in his vernacular, “a bully 
old gal,”—and that was all; he little 
dreamed she was seeking a more respect- 
compelling relation to him. 

As for Mr, Jones, he regarded the com- 
ings and goings of Miss Crimple much the 
same as he would have done tle visits of a 
tame cat or dog. He smoked his evening 
pipe serenely under her very nose (and she 
detested pipes), and went through with 
praiseworthy regularity his customary in- 
quiries about her father’s rheumatism, the 
new shotes, and the last calf; to which form- 
ula, Miss Crimple, who always had the ans- 
wers cut and dried, replied with charming 
sweetness and innumerable blushes, and 
then became so deeply interested in her 
worsteds that she apparently forgot all 
about Mr, Jones until the clock warned her 
that it was time to take her leave, which 
was finally accomplished, though not with- 
out many allusions to the darkness of the 
night and her maidenly trepidation at re- 
turning alone, and so forth. But Mr. Jones 
declined swallowing these hints. He prob- 
ably reasoned that if she was afraid of the 
dark she had better stay at home ar make 
her calls during daylight; and he positively 
refused to leave his pipe and easy chair to 

lay the gallant. So Miss Crimple, who 
Pad her reasons for calling in the evening, 
was compelled to pursue her homeward way 
without a manly arm to lean upon or a man- 
ly bosom to echo back her plaintive sighs. 
What comfort she derived from this prosaic 
courtship, she and her virgin pillow could 
alone reveal. Some great, some hidden 
hope must have kept her up and held ker 
spirit from the iron shackles of despair. 

One evening, just about ja, Miss 
Crimple emerged from the kitchen door of 
the Crimple homestead with a plate of fresh 
doughnuts in ber hand, intending as a 
bonne bouche for Master Jones. Daintily 
gathering up her skirts with ber orem. ae 
frand, she passed through the barnyard into 


the apple orchard, which, with the addition 
of a large pasture dotted with oaks, was the 
sole obstacle lying between her and Mr. 
Harvey Jones’s dwelling. 

Miss Crimple preferred this cut across 
lots for more reasons than one. In the 
first place, it was shorter; in the second, it 
concealed her from the prying eyes of curi- 
ous neighbors ; and in the third, it permitted 
acalm communion with nature that acted 
like an anesthetic on her fluttering heart. 
This lonely path had no terrors for her. 
Long acquaintance with every mound and 
every tree in its course had familiarized her 
mind to its solitude, and she heeded it no 
more than the cellar stairs or the garret’s 
labyrinth. 

Miss Crimple continued lightly on her 
way until she arrived at the rail fence which 
separated her father’s orchard from Mr. 
Jones’s pasture. Slipping her doughnuts 
under the lowest rail, she made her prepara- 
tions to get over the fence. This was al- 
ways a difficult and at the same time deli- 
cate undertaking with Miss Crimple. After 
looking intently about and above her for 
several moments, she would gather up her 
dress in one hand and clutch the topmost 
rail with the other. Then, stepping up one 
rail ata time until she reached a “ teeter- 
ing” position on the one next the top, 
she would carefully put her left foot over 
the uppermost rail, and feel anxiously about 
until it rested securely on the rail below. 
Just here, with a burning blush, the t>ought 
would strike her, “ What if any one should 
be looking?” and with a little bird-like 
scream she would flutter suddenly down in a 
heap among the weeds and brambles that 
lined the fence. 

On this evening, Miss Crimple repeated 
her acrobatic feat in precisely the same 
manner, with precisely the same thought 
and result as a hundred times before. 
She shook out her dress, a, up her 
doughnuts. and with the blush still mantling 
her cheek started in a direct line for Mr. 
Jones’s back door, 

Half way across the pasture she came to 
an ancient, low-spreading oak, under whose 
leafy boughs she had gathered many an 
acorn in the halcyon days of her childhood. 

She glanced up with reverent reminis- 
cence at the hardy old tree. Did some- 
thing stir among its branches? No— yes! 
something did rustle the shining leaves in 
an unusual manner, 

Miss Crimple looked up again with bated 
breath and straining eyes. A huge un- ~ 
wieldy shape was clinging to the lowest 
limb, emitting a queer muffled noise, strange- 
ly like the breathing of a man staggering un- 

er some heavy load. ‘ 

Miss Crimple felt her hair rise with a 
horrible fear, while her palsied limbs refused 
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to Obey the summons of ber will and carry 
her from the spot. 

Suddeniy the thing stood upright and 
stretched out a pair of enormous black wings 
with white on the under side. 

Giving a short, shrill yell, it fapped clum- 
sily to the earth. : 

“O Lord! Have mercy on me!” shrieked 
Miss Crimple. And casting aside the 
doughnuts, she regained strength 

for the fence, uttering the most heart-rend- 
ing cries for divine assistance as she flew 
over the ground. 

How she got over that fence Miss Crim- 
could never distinctly recollect. She re- 
membered having her name hurled after her 
amid peals of demoniacal laughter, and the 
thought even crossed her mind that if the 
Devil himself knew her by name her case 
was indeed alarming. Had she taken time 
to glance behind her she might have seen 
the evil spirit rolling on the sod in the midst 
of her doughnuts in an ecstasy of infernal 
merriment; and a few minutes later she 
might have seen him quietly fold his fuligi- 
nous pinions and set himself to work inves- 
tigating the merits of terrestrial food. 

But there was no time to waste in back- 
ward glances. On Miss Crimple sped, 
through the orchard, past the barn and out- 
buildings, until the kitchen door was gained. 
With haggard face and flying hair she burst 
in upon the affrighted family, and with a 


deep, sepulchral groan sank fainting to the 
floor 


Mr. Crimple sprang to his feet, letting fall 
his spectacles with a crash. 
“There, I knew suthin’ turrible was 
in’ ter, happen,” he said, as he gathered 
the insensible form of his only child in his 
arms. “ Thet pesky black cat ’s ben ayow!- 
n’ at the tongs fer the last ten minnits. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


ib took Miss Crimple several days to re- 
gain her shaken nerves after her memo- 
rable adventure with the Evil One beneath 
the old oak-tree. A settled melancholy 
seemed to have taken possession of ber, 
quenching for the time even her interest for 
Mr. Jones and his motherless family. She 
had told and retold the story to her credu- 
lous parent, and had even taken a gloomy 
pleasure in embellishing it here and there 
with sundry details of fire and smoke and sul- 
* phurous smells. Still, she could not rid her 
mind of the awful fact that the dusky appari- 
tion bad actually called her by name, and 
she racked her brains in vain attempts to re- 
member what terrible crime she had been 
quilty of that “ Susan Crimple” should roll so 
. glibly off his faming tongue. 


All this, while only confirming Mr. Crim- 
ple’s belief in the supernawural, induced him 
to try and lighten the load upon his daugh- 
ter’s soul by cheerful allusions to Luther's 
victory over Beelzebub by means of a simple 
horn of ink, and by innumerable quotations 
of Scriptural passages wherein the Devil is 
reputed to have been exorcised by recourse 
to still simpler means. 

He succeeded so well in his endeavors 
that on the fourth day following her trying 
ordeal in the pasture, a faint desire once 
more stirred Miss Crimple’s heart to gaze 
upon the faces of her coveted children, 

It sent a pang through her bosom to think 
that she should never more dare to venture 
out unattended after nightfall; thus losing 
the ever-s ringing hope, which had formerly 
buoyed her, that she might at some time ex- 
perience the unalloyed delight of walking 
home upon the arm of Mr. Jones. 

Even should she go early and stay to tea, 
she felt that the chances were too sorrow- 
fully slim of surprising Mr. Jones into es- 
cort duty. There was nothing for it but to 
make an afternoon call, and pray for luck in 
catching a glimpse of the smith at his forge 
in passing. 

Accordingly, Miss Crimple donned her 
bonnet and shawl and set forth on her visit 
with loitering steps and depressed spirits. 
At the turn in the road leading to the Jones’s 
house she came upon the smithy, and as 
good fortune would have it there stood tle 
grimy smith alone in the doorway, smoki 
his inevitable pipe with his sooty arms f 
ed lazily across his brawny breast. 

When Mr. Jones caught sight of Miss 
Crimple, a slow smile worked its way over 
his smithy features. 

“ Miss Crimple!” he called, removing his 
pipe for a moment, and putting it back 


again. 
Miss Crimple looked up with well-affected 
surprise at seeing him. 


“ Good-day, Mr. Jones,” she said de- 
murely. ‘I’m goin’ over ter your house a 
minnit ter see Lyddie "bout suthin’. I s’pose 
she ’s ter hum?” 

“Oh, yaas, she ’s allus ter hum, Lyddie 
is. She sticks ter the house like a snail ter 
its shell, But can’t yer step over here a 
minnit? I want ter talk t’ yer 'bout a leetle 
matter thet ’s ben on my mind fer a day or 
two past.” 

“The Lord be praised, it’s come at last!” 
mentally ejaculated Miss Crimple as she 
crossed the road, and with heaving bosom 
and downcast eyes stood before the smith. 

“What is it, Mr, Jones?” she inquired 
faintly. 

Mr. Jones pulled vigorously at his. pipe, 
and looked intently a Miss *crimple, with 
the same slow smile still lurking about his 
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Miss Crimple's Evil Spirit. 


“Wal, ver see, Miss Crimple, it ’s "bout 
Tom, Thet dratted boy is allers up ter 
some deviltry or ‘nother; a gallivantin’ 
*round an’ raisin’ Cain ginerally; an’ it 
beats meclean through ter know what ter do 
with him. He ha’n’t ben nothin’ sence his 
mother died.” 

The smith rapped the ashes out of his 
pipe, wiped his mouth with the back of his 

d, and leaned heavily against the door. 

“I’m sure Tom's a dear, good boy, Mr. 

ancuaadl putin Miss Crimple, with an em- 

rassed glance at the smith. feel jest 
like a mother ter him. Seems as if I want 
ed ter be with him all the time, an’ kinder 
look arter him. An’ Sally, too; I think as 
much of her ’s ef she was my own, It 's a 
pity them dear children ha’n’t got no moth- 
er ter tend ’em, a great pity.” 

Miss Crimple sighed deeply, and twisted 
the fringe on her shawl about her fair fin- 
a very thoughtful face, while her 

t thumped with anxious anticipation of 
her companion’s next words. 

Mr. Jones changed his position uneasily. 

“Oh, I a’n’t worried none bout ‘em,” he 
said, the smile disappearing from his face. 
“Sal ’s old ennff, I guess, ter run her own 
boat; an’ as fer Tom, I kin lick him into 
shape in no time ef he needsit. But it ’s so 
durned hard ter tell when he does need it! 
There a’n’t nothin’ bad ’bout him; it’s on’y 
his blame cussedness, yer know; gittin’ in- 
ter mischief faster ’n a woodchuck inter his 
hole. They don’t need no mother, I guess; 
*sides, ef they did they would n’t git none, 
I ha’n’t got nothin’ ter say agin the dead 
an’ buried, but what I do say is thet one 
whack at matrimony ought ter satisfy enny 
man. I'm satisfied, 1 know, an’ I’m goin’ 
ter stay so. But thet wa’ n’t what | was 

in’ ter say.” Here the smile crept slowly 

to view again. “Yer know Tom was up 
ter one of his didos a day or so } per- 
haps you ’ve heerd suthin’ about it?” witha 
very broad smile this time, 

“Bout what?” inquired Miss Crimple, 
wearily, the light fading fast from her pale- 
blue eyes. 

She had met with so many crosses in this 
one last great love of her life, that she now 
felt completely discouraged under the crush- 
ing blow the smith had just dealt lier Gare- 
fully erected chdteau en Espagne. It seem- 
ed as if all interest in worldly things had de- 
parted from her, 

Mr, Jones chuckled softly to himself. 

* Bout what!” he repeated, thrusting his 
hands into the capacious pockets of his 
leathern apron, “Wal, I sh'd say. you 
ought ter know ef enny one does. Wa’ n’t 


yer a leetle bit skeered t’ other evening ’bout 
seven o’clock or “long there?” 

And Mr. Joues laughed outright. 

“ Skeered ! 


Why—I— What do you 


mean. Mr. Jones?” said Miss Crimple, sud- 
denly forgetting her blighted hopes, and 
turping first very red and then very white. 

“Why, over in the three-acre lot there, 
Did n’t you see suthin’ kinder curous like, by 
the old oak?” 

“ Why, Mr. Jones! Did you see It too?” 
inquired Miss Crimple, commencing to 
tremble like an aspen, but withal exceeding: 
ly puzzled by the broad grin on the smith. 

“Lord bless you, no!” exclaimed Mr, 
Jones, with shaking sides, “Ef I’d ‘a’ seen 
it goin’ through wi’ them capers I ’d. ‘a’ 
made it how] till the angels ‘emselves could 
hev heerd the row. I hope yer ’ll excuse 
my laughin’ so, but I declare ter gracious I 
can’t help it O Lerd! O Lord! it ’s too 
rich,” roared Mr. Jones, the tears fairly 
streaming down his cheeks. “ Don't yer 
know what it was, Miss Crimple?” 

Miss Crimple was getting mad. The 
smith seemed to know all about her terrible 
encounter in the pasture, and yet treated- 
the snatter as if it were the greatest joke in 
life. He was positively indecent in his 
merriment. 

“I don’t know what the horrible object 
was thet frightened me so, Mr. Jones,” she 
said, sternly, a néw light dawning in her 
eyes; “ but this 1 do know,—ef you ’re 
enny kind of a gentleman you ‘Il tell me 
what it was an’ stop laughin’ about a thing 
thet may be very great fun fer you, but 
what was an’ is a very serious matter ter me. 
It a’most skeered me to death. As it was, 
it made me so sick I could n’t eat any vittals 
fer two days arter.” 

Mr. Jones had never before heard Miss 
Crimple speak so severely. He tried to 
sober himself, — but in <8 He had got 
to laughing, and laugh he must until it was 
ail out of him, 

“It was him, Miss Crimple; Tom, thet ’s 
who it was, the blame scamp,” he gasped. 
“ You might hev known ’t was him if you 'd 
on’y stopped ter think a minnit. His jacket 
was lyin’ in the grass at your very feet, he 
said. O Lordi 1 can’t help laughin’ ef I 
die fer ’t,” he added apologetically. “I 
give him one good whalin’, Miss Crimple, ef 
thet "Ildo yer enny good. He can’t never 
wear them same pants agin, I ‘Il bet. O 
Lotd! my side!” putting both hands over 
the sudden stitch, while a comical expression 
of pain struggled for room with the grin on 
his face, 

“Do you mean ter say thet Thomas 
Jones perp’trated thet dastard outrage on 
me?” demanded Miss Crimple, recoiling 
from thé smith with deepest indignation in 
her looks. 

“ Yaas, I’ve got ter say it, though I ’m 
durned to biazes ef I a’n’t sorry ter,” re- 
Mr. Jones, somewhat appalled by the 

aming ire of Miss Crimple’s eyes. “ Yer 
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see, Miss Crimple, Tom, he got a-readin’ 
about some feller or other makin’ wings an’ 
tryin’ ter fly; an’ so what should he up an’ 
do but copy the blame fool. He sets his 
head ter work, an’ at last rigs up some kind- 
er light wooden frames, an’ tacks a lot of old 
black cambric, or suthin’, over ‘em, an’ 
makes loops on the under side ter stick his 
arms inter; an’ then the blame leetle idyut 
thought he was a-goin’ ter h’ist himself right 
up ter the moon. He got the wings done 
thet very night you see him, an’ went out 
inter the lot ter try ’em all by himself. He 
*d clim up on ter the old oak ter git a start 
like, when he see ze git over the fence; 
an’ so he laid low till you came along so as 
ter surprise yer a leetle. Good Lord, he 
did n’t hev no idee you was goin’ ter take 
on so like blazes when you see him. He 
said he yelled arter yer an’ yelled arter ver, 
but it did n’t make no difference; you ‘d got 
started an’ you was boun’ ter go, The way 
you clim that fence! he said. O Lord! it 
seemed ’s ef I sh’d bust when he told me. 
I could n’t help laughin’ even when I was 
layin’ it on ter him so 's he could hardly yell 
fast enuff ter keep up wi’ the strokes, I 
could n’t hev helped it ter save my soul, 
*pon my word I could n’t.”. Here Mr. Jones 
was overtaken by a fresh access of laughter. 
“Q Lord! QO Lord! 1 can’t help it!” he 
gasped deprecatingly, “I a’n't laughin’ at 
you, Miss Crimple; but it does seem too 
gosh-blamed ridickerlus fer ennything |” 
Miss Crimple could not stand that, Her 
old love for the smith died out as suddenly 
as an April shower, and in its place a malev- 
olent hatred took possession of her breast. 
“ Ridickerious, is it, Mr. Jones!” she 
screamed in strident tones, taking a step 
toward him. “ Ridickerlous, is it! Ter 
hev that good-fer-nothin’ brat of a boy 
frighten a poor woman a’most inter fits by 
his mean, sneakin’, cowardly tricks! An’ 


then ter hev his hard-hearted, cold-blooded 

wk of a father back him up in it by 
aughin’ fit ter kill himself over it all! Oh, 
it ’s very ridickerlous, I should say, you 
white-livered sham of aman! Terehink of 
all I 've done fer your mis’able passel o’ 
brats, you contemptible make-shift! Ter 
think of the presents I ’ve made ‘em, the 
way I 've petted ’em, how ! ’ve looked arter 
’em; and then, ter hew their stupid, terbanca- 
fuddled parent treat me in this way! Oh, 
you dirty-faced effiggy, you! Don’t you 
ever dare, you or either of your brats, to 
look me in the face agin, or speak ter me. 
You ’re beneath my notice, the hull scurvey 
passel o’ yer. I ‘ll publish your ill-man- 
nered brat of a boy’s vilyupous tricks on un- 
suspecting women; I ‘Il publish ‘em from 
Dan to Bershebah an’ back agin, an’ show 
him up fer what he is; an’ you, too, you 
grinning wooden-head, an‘ the hull on yer, 
see ef 1 don’t.” 

And Miss Crimple, with a superbly con- 
temptuous glance at Mr. Jones, from the 
crown of his head to the soles of his feet, 
walked haughtily back in the direction of 
her house, leaving the grimy smith petrified 
with astonishment, and muttering in a dazed 
way, — 

“I could n’t help it, I ’m blamed ef I 
could. The Lord knows I could n’t.” 

As for Mr. Crimple, his wrath on hearing 
this new version of his daughter’s encounter 
with the Devil was frightful to behold. He 
was not so much incensed at the unseemly 
prank of Master Jones as he was at the ex- 

ure of that same prank, which had ruth- 
essly bowled over the most electrifying ex- 
ample of supernatural phenomena 1n ail his 
experience of dzmonology ; and he incau- 
tiousiy slew the black cat that had yow!ed 
forth talse prophecy, and nailed her brush 
to the well-sweep as a terrible warning to 
future impostors. 


TO MINNIE B. 


BY FREDERIC W. DOVE. 


From the depths of heaven so blue, 
I revel in dreams of my fairy young queen, 
While my visions float back to you. 


When approaching dawn on the hill-top is seen, 
And the roses are sipping the dew, 


Portspam, N.Y., Decumprr, 1882 


Then humbly I kneel by my bedside, and pray 
~ That the angels may guard over you. 


When the day-star at noontide is gleaming 
Over forest and field and sea, 

When in life’s busy mart I am acting my part, 
Stull then are my thoughts with thee. 
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THE DOCTOR’S HOME. 


BY MISS EANNY FRANCIS. 


WE were having an afternvon tea out on 
the lawn, I remember. Charlie and 
Polly were haymaking {n the next field, and 
they came and leaned over the palings and 

their cups handed to them. All we oth- 
ers were under the lime that grew close to 
the rails on the garden side, So we chatted 
and laughed together, and made-a good deal 
of happy noise, I suppose, tor persons pass- 
ing in the lane outside the garden looked up; 
and I heard an old woman remark, — 

“Doctor Acherley has a merry lot in 
there.” 

Yes ; we were a merry lot. I do not sup- 
pose one of us on that June afternoon had 
ever had a serious trouble. We were all in 
the golden morning of life, with the skies 
clear in front. Harry and Tom were home 
from Corpus, — dear, light hearted fellows, 
what life they gave to the house! And 
Charlie had a fortnight’s leave from his regi- 
ment, — so he was there too; and Ada and 
Dora Richtie were staying wit: us for a 
week. 

Ada was lying under the cool, 
ows of the lime; she was alwa 
and liked to rest a good deal. 


gray shad- 
s delicate, 
icked little 
Dora was flirting with Tom, and Harry, and 


Charlie. Handsome Charlie Jeaned over the 
paling, with his cup in his hand, teasing them 
all. I was sitting at the little table with the 
teapot, enjoying the fun, and looking at all 
my darlings’ happy faces. 

An elder sister has somewhat the feeling 
of a mother for the younger ones ; and these 
brothers and sister of mine had had no 
mother’s love. That was lost out of our 
life when I was five, and Charlie four, and 
the twins, Tom ahd Harry, over two, while 
Polly, dear little Polly, had just drawn her 
first, fluttering breath. 

That was twenty years ago. No other 
woman had come to take our mother’s 

lace. I often think that it might have 

en better for us if the doctor had married 

ain. He never seemed to care for us 
himself, or be proud of us. He was never 
cross. We did just as we liked in the 
house, and grew up in a rough, scrambling, 
undisciplined fashion, all of us together, 
quarreling, and loving, and hating each oth- 
er with all the strength of our wild little 
hearts. 

The boys were sent to school in the town, 
aad we two girls had a governess, a daily 
one; but we never learnt much. The only 
thing Polly could do decently was to play 


and sing; she had a glorious voice. I was 
the dunce of the family, — the boys always 
told me that; but it never affected my 
spirits, 

What a glorious, lawless, happy life we 
lived till Charlie went into the army and 
Tom and Harry were sent to college. Two 
could not make as much noise as five, so the 
house was quieter; but Polly and I showed 
no intention of calming down, as our rela- 
tives had prophesied we should, when the 
boys had gone. 

his was the second day of our being all 
together again. Dora and Ada had joined 
in most of our childish amusements, so they 
made the circle all the more complete; and 
I do notthink any one was happier in the 
world on that June day than I was. I can 
remember how Polly looked. She had on a 
blue-cotton dress, drawn up quite short — 
Polly had charming little feet — and she had 
tied a white handkerchief over her wavy 
hair, which fell in masses of brown gold far 
below her waist. We had tried to persuade 
her to put up ber hair; but Polly was proud 
of its length and its glorious color, and liked 
to feel it about her shoulders, so she still 
wore itdown. A mere child she looked, — 
a saucy, bewitching, daring child. 

Everybody said I was much better-looking 
than Polly. Charlie declared that my sky- 
blue eyes and golden hair were intended as 
a compensation for my mental deficiencies, 
snying, — 

“ Nature could n’t afford Polly anything 
better than a snub nose and nondescript 
eyes, after giving her so much more brains 
than yoa.” 

I suppose oe straight features were 
prettier than Poliy’s funny little mouth and 
decided mez retraussé. But Polly had a 
knack of dressing herself to advantage and 
looking at peo fe with an expression that 
made one utterly forget that her nose was 
not perfect and that her eyes were of no par- 
ticular color. Polly’s eyes—I have not — 
seen them for years; oh, my darling, shall I 
ever look into them again? — were most 
wonderful orbs, with a trick of changing col- 
or in different lights. They were quite 
light sometimes, — light green, Charlie said ; 
but I have seen them black as onyx and 
violet-blue as deepest amethyst. Wonder- 
ful eyes had Polly, and she knew how to 
use them. Ev young man in the town 
fell in love with Polly, — it seemed a law of: 
nature; but the child was heart-free still. . 
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“ You dear, foolish girl!” she said once to 
me just about that time. 

She had caught me looking at some bits 
of sca-pink,—they are in my desk still; 
— had picked them for me on the day be- 
ore he sailed for India. Polly caught me look- 
ing at them,—crying over them perhaps; 
for John had been gone only a week. 

“1 shall never fall in love,” said Polly. 
“When you go out to John, and Charlie 
marries Ada, or woe yew | else, I shall keep 
house for the twins and the doctor, and 
shall be happy as the day is long.” 

We always called our father “the doctor.” 
He was very nearly a stranger to us; for we 
saw him only at dinner, and then Charlie was 
the only one to whom he ever talked. 

But | am wandering from that afternoon 
under the lime. Here, in this sultry, In- 
dian air, 1t is difficult to realize the fresh 
coolness of the gray shadows in which the 
bees kept up a constant music. But it 
is easier to remember my darlings’ faces ; 
there is no need to look at my precious 

tographs to see how handsome, and 
earless, and true, the faces of the twins 
were. Charlie was handsomer; he was 
biue-eyed and golden-haired,- as I was. 
Dora was teasing Harry and Tom about the 
Little Go.” 

“You will be sure to plucked,” she 
was saying; and Charlie was making some 
remark with the same purport, when we 
heard the doctor’s voice calling loudly from 
the open drawing-room window. 

- He is calling you, Fan,” Polly said to 
me; and I ran across the lawn. 

“Have you your wits about you?” he 
asked, catching me by the hand. “A man 
has been badly hurt in the street, and he has 
been brought in here,” he added; “ and I 
want a steady hand to help me. Come 


along;” and he Jed the way into the. 


surgery. 
A man was 
window. 


lying upon the sofa by the 
He had fainted, and his eyes were 
closed ; but, as | looked at him, 1 perceived 
that he was the handsomest man ! had ever 


seen in my life. He was dark, and a dark- 
brown mustache shaded his upper: lip. 
There were some rough wrappings round 
his head, and my father removed them with 
a tender hand, revealing a frightful gash just 
where the hair met the brow. The sight 
caused me to turn fainty-—I never could 
look at-blood. 1 don’t know what I should 
have done but for Polly. She had followed 
me into the house, and now she pushed me 
into the neafest chair, and went to my fath- 
er’s side herself. The dressing of the 
wound took a long time; but she was calm 
and helpful through it all, though her cheeks 
were as white as daisy-petals when it was 
over, 


The dactor left us for a moment to order a 


room for the wounded man; and in that 
moment he opened his eyes and saw Polly 
gazing pitifully at him. often wonder 
what he thought of her that first time. A 
strange, odd, little figure she was, in her 
blue gown, with the handkerchief over her 
head, and ber hair about her like a lustrous 
veil. But before he had time to speak the 
doctor came bark, and the stranger was car- 
ried to the best bedroom, a pleasant apart- 
ment with two big windows looking on to 
the garden. 

We were quieter outside after that. A 
nurse was telegraphed for from London, and 
later in the evening the doctor sent for a 
London physician; but it was not till the 
next day that we knew more than that the 
poor fellow had been thrown from his horse 
just outside our door. 

We were having breakfast in the old 
schoolroom, It was far enough from the 
best bedroom to allow us to make a 
deal of noise; but the consciousness of 
somebody being ill in the house kept us 
pretty quiet. 

We were just wondering what had be: 
come of Polly, when she came in, finger on 
lip, and an extremely saucy look in her 

t eyes. 

Charhe jumped up to give her a chair, up- 
setting his coffee-cup over Tom’s plate. 
Tom was in no wise discomposed; such 
little trifles were occurrences of every-day 
life with us. With a theatrical gesture 
Charlie dragged the big leather chair into 
the middle of the room. 

“Not a word, not a. word! Polly has 
something to tell us.” 

“ Fire away, Polly!” put in Harry.’ 

“ Silence!” commanded Charlie. “The 
communication is one to be received with 
due respect.” 

“You don’t know!” exclaimed Polly, sit- 
ting down in the big chair. 

“I do; and I have n’t told them. There 
now !” said Charlie. 

“1 don’t believe you do know. What is 


it? 

“ Ah, my little lady, #t won’t do! 1 be- 
lieve you know nothing about it.” 

“Tell us, tell us,” came from the break- 
fasv-table. 

* Listen!” cried Charlie, striking an atti- 
tude. * The sister of the oountiell’ hero up- 
stairs is sent for, and arrives today!” 

“That is n’t the news! Whom do you 
think we have upstairs? Vincent Castle 
dean!” cried Polly. 

That was news indeed! Which of us had 
not talked of the owner of the long-deserted, 
beautiful old house on the hill? We had 
made him the hero of a thousand girlish 
fancies, for rumor credited him with the 
beauty and the faults necessary to make @ 


man interesting to very young girls. 
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He had led a wild, restless sort of lite. 
Numberless were the stories told of his ex- 
travagances and vices. Fora year or two he 
had been lost to society, wandering in Asia. 
We never knew that he had returned to 
England ; and now fate had thrown him at 
our threshold. 


Though we had heard much of Vincent 
Castledean from the old servants at the Hall, 
we knew very little of his sister. She had 
lived with her uncle; and on the day after 
the accident to Vincent they all came down, 
uncle, and aunt, and sister, and a large fami- 
ly of cousins, and took possession of the 
hall, and made the house seem full of life 
again. 

Miss Castledean came to her brother di- 
rectly, and made herself very much at home 
with us. She was petite, much shorter than 
little Polly even, and a perfect beauty. 

On the second day that she came to see 
her brother we were in the schoolroom, sit- 
ting round the open window, laughing and 
talking. A merry party we appeared, | dare 
say; and Florence Castledean must have 
heard us laughing as she came down the 
stairs, for she opened the door softly and 
stepped across the threshold, with a win- 
some, bmw look. She had her dark- 
blue riding habit tucked over her arm, and 
carried her hat and whip in her hand. 
What a perfectly beautiful face she had,— 
clear cut, delicately outlined, exquisite in 
coloring from the vivid scarlet of lips and 
chert? to the rich auburn of her drooping 

r! 

“ May I come in?” she asked, in a voice 
as Clear and sweet as a silver bell; and in a 
moment s!.e was one of the group, as much 
at home as Dora Richtie. 

After that she camé constantly, and we 
showed her all our favorite walks, and 
rowed her out in our boat; and Tom and 
Harry taught her to'fish and to row, and we 
made her one of us. 

Her brother soon got better; but the doc- 
tor would not let him leave theshouse. He 
came down to the drawing-room, and Charlie 
played chess with him, | believe, and he 
read a good deal. But we girls avoided 
him, till one day he heard Polly singing ; 
and then he told the doctor that music was 
whey thing that did his head good. The 

or always humored his patients, — it was 
his pet way of curing,—so Polly was told 
off for duty in the drawing-room, while we 
Others went about with Vincent’s sister, 

Polly grumbled a good déal at first; but 
somehow we missed her altogether very 
soon, and the answer was always the same, 
— Polly was amusing Mr. Castledean. 

He was about ten days at our house, and 
then he went to the Hall, The aunt and 


danger was over, and the brother and sister 
lived together. It was a grand old house, 
built un the brow of the great hill that rose 
above our village. 

Mr. Castledean was a veryrich man. The 
land all round —fertile valleys and uplands 
— belonged to him, and in the next count 
he owned a large extent of coal country. 
do not think he ever thought much of his 
wealth. He was a very proud man — proud 
of his ancient name and beautiful ancestral 
home — but he never cared for riches, I al- 
ways felt sure of that ; and he was very fond 
of all of us. He fancied that he owed the 
doctor some great debt of gratitude, and 
tried to pay it by having us ail at the Hall 
on the footing of intimate friends, That 
was at first; but afterward he got to like us 
for ourselves, and he and his sister were 
never happy unless some of us were up at 
their house. And it was very delightful for 
us all, though our own pretty garden and 
pleasant rvoms looked dull and bare after 
the terraced grounds and vaulted chambers 
at the Hall. 

It made more impression on the younger 
ones than on Charlie and me ; for I had John 
to think of, and it was just then that Charlie 
became engaged to Ada Richtie. Dear lit- 
tle Ada, she was too good to live in this 
rough world! All knew that Ada and 
Charlie loved each other, and their engage- 
ment made us very happy. 

Ada came to stay with us again in August; 
but Dora would not come. T drove over to 
their house tu ask her, but Dora kept to her 
determination. 

shall be de trop,” she said pettishly. 
“I won’t come and be snubbed by your 
friends at the Hall.” 

I understand now. Poor tender-hearted 
Dora! I don’t think she ever made up her 
mind which it was, Harry or Tom; but it 
hurt her with a double pang to know that 
she was nothing in their thoughts in com- 
parison with Florence Castledean. 

Dora therefore stayed sulkily at home, 
and Ada and Charlie had a fortnight of un- 
alloyed bliss. Ada was too delicate to walk 
far ; so they stayed apory in the garden ; 
and I sprained my ankle in shrimping one 
day, and was confined to the house for a 
month, I did not mind it much. I wrote a 
good deal to John, and did the household 
sewing. The others did not mind either, 
They were out all day, up at the Hall most 
ly. 1 learned afterward that the party had 
been divided into Polly and Vincent, and the 
twins and Florence; but | always thought’ 
of them all together. How blind Iwas! — 

It is painful to look back in the light of 
experience, and see so pr what one 
never saw when some good could have bee 
done, —though I do not know what good 


ufitle had gone back to town, when the 


could have done, even if I had seen. 
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_It was Ada who gave me the first ideas of 
what was going on. Charlie had gone back 
to his regiment ; but she was staying with 
me for a day or two. The twins had gone 
out fishing by themselves, and Polly and 
Avia and I were under the lime-tree in the 
garden. 

It was a misty, gray-tinted day. The 
curve of sea, that was visible from our gar- 
den, was a dim hazy blue. The boys would 
have good fishing, we said. Ada andI were 

. sewing; but Polly was lying flat upon the 
grass, with her arms clasped over her head 
and her eyes fixed on the boughs; Some- 
thing ailed the child. She was white- 
cheeked and thin; and there was a look on 
her face that I could not understand. 

I was lookjng at her, thinking this, when 
my little sister’s face changed suddenly and 
became more beautiful than I had ever seen 
it. I had heard nothing to cause those ex- 
quisite blushes, that wonderful bird-like 
awakening of happiness. There was the 
sound of a step in the lane, — that was all, 
But Polly started up, and leant against the 
tree, playing with her hair; and a moment 
hgh Vineent Castledean came into the 

raen, 

_“ There are some flowers up at the Hall 
that I want to show you.” 

e 4 voice was for me, his eyes were for 
olly. 

“Can’t you make an effort to come, Miss 
Fanny? They are very rare. Thompson 
declares they will get any number of prizes.” 

No; 1 could not walk far, and there was a 
steep hill to climb to get to the Hall, and 
Ada was toodelicate for much exertion; so 
Polly went away alone with him. 

Vincent Castledean was a handsome man, 
very handsonie. He had beautiful soft blue 
eyes that had a way of gazing pathetically at 
you, as if pleading for love, 

I quite agreed with Ada when she said 
asmuch. But her next words came like a 
sharp trouble. 

He is so handsome, and Polly is so 
young. Do you think it wise to let them be 
so much together, Fanny? For they can 
never be married.” 

“Why?” I asked, in the first sharpness 
of surprise and distress, “ There, Ada, I 
know your answer ; but, trust me, Polly un- 
derstands. She won’t give her heart where 
it will be counted as a trifle of no price. 
Of course they would never think of each 
other but as friends.” 

“ Do you imagine Vincent Castledean is a 
man who would think of anything but his 
own pleasure? If it pleased him to make 
Poly fall in love with him would n’t he do 
t 

“ How absurd!” I exclaimed, angry with 

for the thought she had suggested. 

ut I determined to speak to Polly, We 


had never had any secrets from each other, 
and I felt pretty sure of getting the truth 
from her, The twins and Polly came back 
together, They had had tea up at the Hall; 
and I learned then, for the first time, that. 
dy had been out fishing with the 
was uncomfortable. The influence of 
our two new friends was not’ peaceful, at 
any rate. Harry and Tom were white and 
excited that evening. They did what I 
never remembered before; they quarreled 
with each other. It was a fierce dispute 
about something concerning wind and tide; 
but there was a look of Cain in Harry’s 
eyes as he glared at Tom. I managed to 
keep the dispute from going farther than 
words; but the boys would not speak to 
each other for the rest of the evening, and 
sat in different parts of the room, with hag- 
gard, miserable faces, that made my heart 
ache. 
Polly came into my room that night, look- 
ing very ghostly in her white dressing- 
gown. 


“ Harry has gone out upon the sands,” she 


said, catching hold of my hands in a fright 
pais, eye way. “O Fanny, this is terri- 
e 


“ What is it?” I asked. “What is the 
matter with the boys tonig!:t?” 

“It is Florence Castledean. She is driv- 
ing them mad with her pretty face. They 
are both in love with her, and she likes it, 
I wish they had never come here, 
wish ” 

“ Polly, tell me truly!” I exclaimed, de- 
termioed to know ali the truth at once, “Is 
n’t it worse than you have said? Has not 
Vincent fallen in love with you?” 

“Oh, no, no!” she said in pitiful humili- 
26 “He could n’t fall in love with me. 

e ought never to have known them!” 

“But you love him? Tell your sister, 
Polly. n’t let us spoil our lives with se- 
crets.” 

Poor little Polly ! 

“Could I help it?” she cried. “Oh, I 
love him dearly! But I shall get over it. 
I know how foolish it is; I know how far 
he is above me. Ina month or two I shal! 
have forgotten him, for he is going away.” 

Poor little Polly, clinging to me, and 
speaking so pitifully, with quivering lips! 

“He shall never sec you again! He is a 
cruel, wicked man!” I cried. 

“No; it wasn’t his fault. How did he 
know I was so silly?” 

And she broke down in a passion of 


angry tears. 

soothed her and kissed her, and saw 
her safe in bed, and then, — ah, our childish 
days were all over, — home would never be 
home again! I went down to Tom. The 
doctor was in his study, and the boy sat 
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alone in the drawing-room with his head on 
his hands. 

“What ’s the matter, old fellow?” I 
asked as cheerfully as I could. 

But I could get no answer, I knelt down 
beside him, and tried to see his tace ; but he 

shed me angrily away and got - and 
lett the room, slamming the door wildly be- 
hind him. 

Harry did not come in till past midnight. 
Oh, it was hard to think that the twins had 
quarreled! Such close friends they had al- 
ways been, never an angry word between 
them till now ! 

Next morning rain was falling softly 
everywhere. It was a miserable day. 
Tom and Harry avoided each other, and so 
came to no open quarrel. Polly had a 
troublesome headache. The child had suf- 
fered from them all her life, and we could 
do nothing for her but leave her in quiet 
and darkness. Ada and I sat together, 
listening for every sound, with a vague fear 
of another quarrel between the twins. 
Towards evening the clouds parted in gray 
folds and the sun came out. Rainy August 
days often have exquisite evenings. 

Tes always fond of looking at nature’s 
wondrous effects, and I went out to our gar- 
den gate to see the sunlight slanting across 
the lane, glittering amid the wet grass and 
leaves, and making the sea beyond as bright 
as a silver mirror. I was standing there, 
and presently saw Vincent Castiedean com- 
ing up the lane. At first 1 felt incliped to 
go in; but, on further reflection, I stood 
still and waited for him. He was dressed in 
gray tweed, and wore a straw hat, and two 
or three dogs were following at his heels. 

“ A fine evening,” he said, with his soft- 
eyed louk. 

“ A beautiful evening,” I answered. 

I did not ask him in. I stood inside the 

te, very calm and stiff; but I did not look 
nto his face. Vincent’s eyes would have 


conquered anybody. | 
“Mt ype in?” he said in a mo- 


ust n’t 
ment, “It is my last evening too. I am 
going up to London tomorrow.” 

“Comein? Certainly! But we are all 
out of sorts today. Polly is ill.” 

His face flushed warmly. I could not 
help seeing that. 

“ Not really ill ?” 

“ She has one of her dreadful headaches.” 

He did not say any more for a moment, 
but stood tapping his boot with his cane. 

“Is your sister going too?” I asked. 

“Yes—no. That is, she is going upina 
day or two, She will call and bid you good- 
by tomorrow. But I have business which | 
must see about at once. I hope Doctor 
Acherly is weil?” 

A pleasant conversation we were having. 
We both felt extrenely and con- 


fused, I think, and I was thankful when he 
shook hands and went away. 

The doctor was late for dinner, and it was 
deep dusk when the meal was over. The 
twins never spoke a word to anybody. O 
my darlings, shall I ever forget that last 
night? Can I ever forgive the woman who 
worked such woe for us? 

Ada had gone to her own room very early. 
She was getting very frail and delicate ; for 
it was the beginning of the end for her. 
My head was aching too; so, when I had 
poured out a cup of tea for Polly, I told the 
twins that I should not come down-stairs 
again. They were sitting opposite to each 
other, and I kissed them both, first Tom 
and then Harry. I thought perhaps that, 
if I left them alone together, they might 
make up their quarrel. Heaven only knows 
whether they did. I left them together, sit- 
ting opposite to each other, Tom leaning 
his head upon his hand, Harry staring 
drearily in front of him with wide-open mis- 
erable eyes. 

I remember — oh, how well I remember !— 
stopping at the door and looking back at 
them! 

“ Good-night, dears,” I said. 

And they both answered, “* Good-night.” 

I had Polly’s cup of tea in my hand, and 
I went up to her room. I knocked and 
knocked, but no answer came; and then I 
wentin. Polly was not there; but our little 
maid-servant was in the room, and appeared 
to be very frightened at my sudden en- 
trance, 

“Miss Polly will be back directly,” she 
hastened to tell me. “She has just gone 
out for a breath of air, miss.” 

“Nonsense! You know more than that. 
wee me all about it directly!” I command- 
ed. 

I got the truth then. 

“Oh, Mr. Castledean was a-going away, 
and he wanted to see Miss Polly; and she 
has just gone down to the guoden gate to 
aay, ‘ Good-by ! ” 

t was quite dark; the stars were shining 
in the purple stillness of the sky. How 
my: he ask the child to leave her home so 
ate 

I wrapped a shawl round me, and went 
softly into the garden and waited. After a 
few moments Polly came up the garden 
path, with soft tardy footsteps, but alone. 
She passed into the house, and | followed 
her. She turned on me in the hall, her eyes 
full of intense emotion, a scarlet flamein 
white cheeks, I caught her hands. 

“ Has that man gone?” I asked her, too 
angry to be gentle, : 

+ ¢—gone forever! Does that con- 
tent you? I might have e with him if I 
liked. I wish r had.” d she tore her 

from mine and ran up-stairs. 
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I left her alone in her room; even a sis- 
ter could not attempt to comfort such pas- 
sionate anguish as my Polly’s. But I sat 
outside her threshold, crouching like a wild 
thing against the door, There was a terri- 
ble fear dragging at my heart that Vincent 
Castiedean would come again and take away 
my child. Polly could have withstood no 
more temptation. Qh, how my heart cried 
out for a mother that night! 

The long terrible hours went by slowly. 
The twins never retired to bed, In the 
dead of the night I heard the sound of 
voices —I could not tell in what tone they 
spoke — and then some one soft'y opened 
the front door and went out into the night. 
No sound, no cry came from Polly’s room, 
not the slightest movement could I hear. 

Polly told me afterward that she hada 
consciousness of my near presence all night. 
In the gray of the early dawn, just as the 
note of the first wakened bird sounded 
through the stillness, she opened her door. 
I rose up to meet her, and she threw her 
arms around me, and drew me into the 
room. She did not speak; she only clung 
to me with the full eloquent look of affection 
in her eyes. 

We sat down on the window-seat, Polly 
resting in my arms, with ber face on my 
shoulder and her tender clasp about my 
neck. We never spoke a word, but sat there 
while the birds all woke up and sang loudly 


and shrilly through the dewy air, and the 
freshness and stiliness of dawn passed into 
the busy stir and sunny radiance of morn+ 


ing. 

The east had reddened and paled again, 
and the sun was up over the garden trees, 
and day had come fully to us, when Polly 


rg from my arms and stood erecton the 
oor. 

“What an exquisite morning!” she re- 
marked, in her bright tones — not quite so 
bright as usual, though she tried to make 
them so—poor Polly! “We ’il make the 
twins take us out to Hartland Point, Fan, 
and have a jolly day.” 

“So we will!” I answered, following up 
the suggestion at once, only too willing to 
, count the past as nothing; and I sat by the 
window and chatted on common things, 
while Polly changed her dress and fastened 

her hair. 

“I shall wear my hair up now,” she said, 
putting her head on oae side to observe the 
effect. “I am going to have done with 
childish things. 

The twins did not come in to breakfast; 
but I did mot feel very uneasy, They were 
always very irregular in their meals. 

About the middle of the morning, Florence 
Castiedean calied to bid us “by... Polly 
was the coolest of us all. _ I fancied Florence 


was struggling with some strong emotion. 


though she tried to behave as udual. We 
parted like simple acquaintances. She mur- 
mured some indistinct wish about hoping to 
see us again;.but I made no answer, I 
could only pray that I might never look on 
her fair false face again. 

She had not been gone a minute or two 
when I had another visitor, Atthe bottom 
of the lane there was a small cottage, which 
was inhabited by an old woman who got her 
living by knitting. We were good friends, 
and I often went to see her; but it was rare 
indeed that she came to us. I went out to 
meet her in the garden path, and helped her 
to a seat under the trees, for she would not 
come into the house. 

“ My ta'k’s to you, Miss Fanny. Where 


*s Master Harry?” 


“ Not come ia yet. Do you want him?” 

The old woman laid her shriveled hand 
upon mine. 

“Pray Heaven he comes in. safe! There 
was a look on his dear face which meant 
death this morn.” 

And with faltering breath she told me her 


‘story, Knitting by ber door that morning, 


in the shadow of the porch, she had seen 
Harry and Florence Castledean meet just 
beyond her gate. They talked a long while 
—she could not rightly hear what they 
talked about — and at last Florence walked 
on a siep or two, and Harry followed her. 

“Heaven will punish you for this!” she 
heard him say, —and I know how Harry 
must have said it, with what tone of voice 
and expression of face. “ You cannot mean 
it for truth! You area woman, not adevil! 
You cannot ean it, Florence!” 

And Florence answered, — 

“] don’t know what you mean! Certain- 
ly I intend it when I say that 1 am engaged 
to Lord Vane. If you did not live so utter- 
ly out of the world, you would have known 
it long ago.” 

She walked on, anda moment after Harry 
came back and passed the cottage, with 
such agony on bis young face as made it 
look like death. 

Was it wrong of me to curseher? False, 
vile woman-fiend!) Oh that the bright 
heaven should smile on suci:! 

We waited in vain for the twins to come 
home, The morning panent and the hot 
shadowless noon went by. 

“ Will they never come home?” | said to 
Ada, in weary waiting. 

Yes, they came, my boys, my darling 
boys! Tey came home once more, over 
the threshold they had crossed with happ 
feet so often. They came home, not boun 
ing in as of old, with glad greeting uf voices 
and eyes,— never more would they come 
like that. Oh, that bitter, bitter last home- 
coming! How can I write of it? 

The doctor heard the news first. Com 
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ing home from the round of mid-day visits, 
he was met and told. 

Harry, in that moment of madness when 
Florence left him, bad gone to the sands 
about a mile from the house. Perhaps he 
thought a swim would cool his blood, per- 
haps he hoped death would take him; for 
the currents were swift and dangerous just 
there. However, he went out some distance 
from the land, and was swimming back slow- 
ly when Tom came downto the shore. The 
rest was seen from the houses on the cliff 
above. Harry was a good swimmer; but 
the tide was strong, and he must have been 
weakened by the excitement of the days be- 
fore, for the waters swept him away. Tom, 
seeing his brother’s danger, plunged after 
him, But Tom never could swim well ; and, 
before help could reach them, they were 
both beyond earthly he!p. 

They were brought home next morning, 
side by side, united in death as they had 
been in life. Ah, my dears, your graves are 
green now ; but itis hard still to say, “ Heav- 
en’s will be done!” 

They were bros home, and we buried 
them, side by side, under the churchyard 
trees, a step or two from our garden walks. 

Everybody was sorry for us. The local 
newspapers were tull of the sad accident to 
two promising undergraduates. Out there 
in the dew, and the rain, and the sunshine, 
were two graves instead of two bright faces, 
the ring of two happy voices. Oh, it was 
hard, hard to bear! 

Yes, it was very hard to bear; but we 
lived to get accustomed to our trouble, to 
the empty chairs, and to the graves in the 
churchyard. Polly took to study, it was 
something to fill up her life; and she went 
in for all kinds of hard mental work. Our 
old, merry, saucy Po!ly was gone forever. 
We had a patient-eyed, white-cheeked wom- 
an in the house, who rarely smiled, who 
never laughed. 

I got to like life again soon, for there 
was John to think of; bet Polly had only a 
dead love in her heart, or rather a love that 
she sought to kill and that would not die. 

In the late autumn we heard of Florence’s 
marriage to Lord Vane; but we never spoke 
of it, we never mentioned the past in any 


"The 
next summer was a strange sad 
time. I was nursing Ada Richtie. She 
came to stay with us, for her home was 
comfortless and aoisy; and all that summer 
she was dying. She knew it, and Charlie 
knew it too; and it was very sad and sweet 
to see them together ; 
She died in October, Polly and I had 
scarcely left her for a week ; but only Polly 
was with her when she died. It was even- 


ing, and I had just gone down to send off | f 
for Charlie and Dora, thinking Ada was 


worse and, when I came back, she was 
one. Polly was kneeling by the bed, with 
da’s hand in hers. 

“Oh; why does Heaven take her and 
leave me?” she sobbed out. “O Ada, why 
can’t I go with "yeaa 

And then I knew that Polly had not got 
over her trouble. 

After Ada’s death Charlie exchanged into 
a regiment that was on foreign service; so 
the family circle narrowed down to the doc- 
tor and us girls. I was busy; for it had 
been arranged that I should go out to John 
some time in the next autumn. 

olly. ite happy with m 
books.” 

Quite happy! Ah, dear, I knew better 
— that! t I let Polly think I believed 

er. 

We began to leave off our heavy mourns 
ing as the hot weather came. The grass 
was thick and green on the twins’ graves. 
They had been lying there nearly two years; 
so we put off our crape and wore a little 
white in our bonnets. Polly would have 
gladly worn crape for all her life but for my 
gentle expostulation. Her great wish was 
to make me think that she had forgotten 
Vincent Castledean, and she would do any- 
thing I suggested. 

One day in July I heard that a large par- 
ty of visitors was coming down to the Hall; 
and we had the list in the paper that week. 
Mr. Castledean was about to entertain Lord 
and Lady Vane and a distinguished party 
of visitors at his beautiful residence. Polly 
must have seen the news; but there was no 
change in her face or manner, she merely 
exhibited a certain nervous shrinking from 
going out. 

At last one day, about a week afterward 
—we had been making some afternoon calls 
at the other end of the village, and were 
coming home — we met Vincent. He was 
riding with a couple of ladies. I hardly 
looked at Polly or at him; and he was past 
in a moment, lifting his hat and bowing very 
deeply. We walked on down the lane ; but, 
before we reached the gate, Polly caught 
hold of me. 

“1 am faint, I think; I can’t stand,” she 


said. 

And she fainted, — went off into a dead 
swoon in my arms. I managed to get her 
to the hedge-side, and laid her down on the 
soft grass, Just as. 1 was thinking what I 
had er do, 1 heard a horse's feet, and 
Vincent came riding back at a canter al 
the lane. 1 do not know to this day how he 

t rid of his companions; but he came rid- 
ing back, looking as handsome as mortal 
man could look, with the low sunlight on his 


ace. 
A feeling of rage and anger filled my heart 
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as I saw him. He was off his horse in a 
moment. 

“ This heat is too much for any one!” he 
exclaimed, looking at Polly’s white face ly- 


ing on the grass. 
Ah, Vincent’s eyes were always tender! 


What a look they gave little Polly! It al- 
most made me trust him. But 1 was very 


cross. 

“ Don’t talk of the weather, Mr. Castle- 
dean, but ride on to the house and send a 
servant to me! And don’t come back. 
Polly and I never wish to see you or your 
sister again. You have done us evil 
enough,” 

He never answered, but hastened down 
the lane; and in a few minutes Sarah had 
brought me some water and salts, and we 
got Polly round, I did ‘not see Vincent 
again; but I believe he waited to learn how 
Polly was. 

Next morning I was sewing in my own 
room, and Polly was busy with her books 
down-stairs. I wonder how much she read 
of them that day? I think she never turned 
a leaf. Just about eleven a man in the 
Castledean livery came down the lane, I 
saw him pass; but it never struck me that 
he had business at our house. I was al 
ways slow to put ideas together, About ten 
minutes afterward Polly went down the gar- 
Gen path and out into the lane. She had 
her morning-dress on and her garden hat. 
I wondered a little at her going out; it was 
so hot, and she had been suffering from vio- 
lent headache a day or two before. But I 
went on sewing in lazy content. It was a 
perfect summer day ; the air was heavy with 

rfume and sunshine, the bees in the lime 
Krept up a continual humming. I was think- 
ing of John, and had lost count of the time, 
when Sarah brought me a card, with the 
pone that a lady waited for me in the par- 

r. 

“ Lady Vane.” 

I went down to her atonce. She was not 
a bit changed, — was as beautiful and win- 
some as ever. 

She held out her hand, but I did not 
touch it. I stood before her, straight and 
stern. 

“What can you want under this roof, 
Lady Vane?” 

“ Ah, | see,” she said, “ you think it was 
my fault. You will never know how grieved 
I was” — 

But I interrupted her. 

“There can be no talk of grief between 
us, Lady Vane. What you have done you 
have done. You have earned your punish- 
ment, and it will come to you as surely as 
there is justice in heaven.” 

Ah, she was weak, this cruel woman ! 
Her face turned gray as ashes, 

“Don’t curse me, Miss Achericy!” she 


cried, holding up her ringed hands, as if to 
ward off some evil. “I have an innocent 
child at home, who has done you no harm. 
For Heaven's sake, don’t curse me! it may 
fall on him!” 

She loved her child, this woman, loved 
him 

“ May Heaven e your child your pun- 
ishment!” I said. 

Am I sorry for the words? I do not 
think lam, She caught hold of me in a 
sort of shuddering. fear. 

Don’t— don’t speak like that! I did 
wrong, I know it was wrong; but I have 
come this morning to make atonement. I 
have come to warn you.” Shestopped ; her 
lips were dry, and quivering with agitation, 

“Go on!” I exclaimed, with the old fear 
strong at my heart. 

“Vincent has not forgotten your sister,” 
she resumed. “ If you love her, keep her 
close to you, watch over her as a mother 
would. I was cruel to your brothers; but 
Vincent can be crueller still. If you knew 
him as I do, you would rather see Polly 
dead than in his power!” 

“That is enough. You have no need to 
warn me against your family. Your brother 
must needs be a villain, Lady Vane. Polly 
can guard her own honor,” 

And I left- her without any ceremony of 
leave-taking. 

I was fearful about Polly. She was gone 
from ber room. Her books were lying on 
the table, and I turned them over to see if. I 
could find anything that would guide me as 
to her absence. Yes; there was a note! 
Vincent’s crest was on it, and I read it with- 
out scruple. It was very short. 

“Iam waiting for you in the lane, ™y 
darling. Come to me for one moment. 
ter two years you can surely give me that, 
Polly, —only one moment.” 


Three hours before Polly had gone out in- 
to the lane. I went to the gate and looked 
up and down, but no one was in sight. 
Shall I ever forget the hour that followed? 
It was the worst of all, I do not dare to 
think of it; 1 must have been mad, I fancy, 
To this day I cannot bear the smell of mign- 
onnette, for the air was full of it that morn- 
ing as I walked up and down the garden 
paths. 

At last —it was only an hour, though it 
seemed a hundred at least, the moments 
went so heavily—-1 heard voices in the 
lane, and then the garden gate open. Poily 
was there,—a new Polly, with scarlet 
cheeks and beaming eyes, — and Vincent 
Castledean. I went forward blindly, aud 
then I felt Polly's arms about my neck, and 
her soft lips on mine. 


“You must give me a better welcome 
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than you did yesterday,” said Vincent 
Castledean, “ for Polly’s sake.” 
1 gave him my hand then, and he went 


away. 
“J shall come and see the doctor this 
evening,” he said to Polly, and left her with 


me. 

We went into the house, Polly and I, and 
had a long ta!k, But Polly said nothing of 
that other summer; of her present happi- 
ness only could she talk, Vincent was go- 
ing to make no secret of their engagement. 
He would tell his sister and friends that day ; 
and the doctor was to be told that night. 

“He wants us to be married soon,” said 
happy Polly. 

She could see no faults in her handsome 
lover; her love made him perfect; and Vin- 
cent loved her dearly. I knew that when I 
saw them together afterward, 

They were married in October; and in the 
following month I sailed for India, leavin 
my father’s sister to keep house for him. f 


do not think he missed us much, 


I have been in India ten years now. My 
eldest boy is at school in Eng'and, and he 
spends his holidays with Polly. She has 
half a dozen children ; and she and Vincent 
are happy still. She knows how to keep his 
love, and he is’ very proud and fond of his 
little wife. 

Charlie has married Dora Richtie; and 
they live only a few stations from us, so we 
see them often. 

Polly never mentions Florence Castledean, 
or rather Lady Vane, in her letters. I be- 
lieve she was recognized by her sister-in- 
law soon after the marriage ; but they were 
never friends. 

One bit of news I had from my own boy 
Harry, in his last monthly letter. 


“Such a sad thing happened yesterday ! 
Percy Vane was drowned! You have heard 
me speak of Percy, mother? He was 
drowned in bathing. I cried a little.” 


Percy Vane was Florence’s only child. 


DREAMED in the solemn silence 
Of the holy, beautiful night, 

That an angel stood beside me, 
All clad in garments white. 


And it held in its hand a flower, 
And all the shadowy room 

Grew fuil of its light foe an hour, 
And I breathed/its rare perfume, 


The angel of the lily 
Came close to my side, and said, 
As he laid the sweet white blossom 
Like a blessing on my head, 


“ I have come to you with a message 
Out of the world of God. 

A daisy is growing to blossom 
Over your grave’s green sod,” 


And then the angel vanished, 
But it left the flower with me, 


Snrocron, Wisconsin, 1883. 


WHEN THE DAISY BLOSSOMS. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


And I dreamed m the spell of its fragrance, 
Of God and the Jasper Sea, 


Of eyes that were sweet as heaven, 
Of lips with a kiss for me, 

And I woke in a strange, deep rapture, 
And saw in the grass on the lea 


A daisy, holding skyward 
Its little buds to the sun, 

And I fancied the sods were greenest 
On the space of a grave for one. 


I have wondered over and over 
Since the little bud was seen, 
Can it be that it will blossom 
My face and Heaven between? 


In a week or two at the furthest 
You will see it blossoming here, 

In a week or two! I wonder 

If heaven 1s so very near? 
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HE doctor had i 

away to the seaside; so] quietly acqui- 
esced, for I needed rest, packed my valise, 
and two hours after my interview with the 
disciple of Aisculapius I was aboard the 
train. en route fur Tiveton, a quiet little fish- 
ing village, on the Bay-of-Fundy coast. 

ot yet famous. as a fashionable resort, 
and thronged to overflowing with the don 
fon of society, it was just the place to suit a 
quiet bachelor like me, 

made many acquaintances omens 

those “toilers of the sea;” but my especia 
friend was old Captain Bowline, a retired 
veteran of the sea. Hour after hour did he 
entertain me with his sea stories. . The cap- 
ture of Mocha Tom, the white whale of the’ 
Pacific, was one of his chicf yarns, and I 
shall endeavor, as nearly as possible, to give 
it in the captain’s own words. 


I will not weary you (began the 
with the uninteresting particulars of a 


voyage to Cape Horn. Our vessel, as capi- 


tal a ship as ever left the little island of 
Nantucket, was finely manned and ¢com- 
manded, as well as thoroughly 


rovided 
with every requisite for the service in which 
she was engaged. 

We had doubled Cape Horn, and were 
now standing in upon the coast of Chili, be- 
fore a gentle breeze from the south, that 
bore us imperceptibly. It was 
a quiet and beautiful evening, and the sea 
glanced and glistened in the level rays of 
the descending sun, with a surface of wavin 
gold. The western sky was flooded wit 
amber light, in the midst of which, like so 
many islands, floated immense clouds of 
every conceivable, brilliant dye; while far 
to the northeast, looming darkly against a 

er heaven, rose conical peak of 

Th busil 1 h 

e€ men were busily emplo in s 
ening their ha 
the expected fight. The look-out on the 
mast-head, with cheek on his shoulder, was. 
dreaming of the “dangers he had passed,” 
instead of keeping watch for those which 
were to come; while the captain paced the 
quarter-deck with long and hasty strides, 
scanning the ocean in every direction, with a 
keen, expectanteye. All at once he stopped, 
fixed his gaze intently for an instant on some 
object to leeward, that seemed to attract it, 
and then, in no very conciliating tone, hailed 
the mast-head. 


BY S, J. CARLETON. 


“Both ports shut?” he exclaimed, looking 
aloft, and pointing backward, where a long, 
white, bushy spout was rising, about a mile 
off the rat Ba bow, against the glowing 
horizon. “Both ports shut, I say, you 
leaden-eyed lubber! Nice lazy son of a 
sea-cook you are, for a look-out! Come 
down, sir!” 

“ There she blows!—sperm whale — old 
sog, sir,” said the man, in a deprecatory 
tone, as he descended from his nest in the 
air, It was at once seen that the creature 
was companionless ; but as a lone whale is 
generally an old bull, and of unusual size 
and ferocity, more than ordinary sport was 
anticipated, while unquestionably more than 
ordinary honor was to be won from its suc- 
cessful issue. 

The second mate and I were ordered to 
make ready for pursuit; and now com- 
menced a scene of emulation and excite- 
ment, of which the most vivid description 
would convey but an imperfect outline, un- 
less you have been a spectator, or an actor 
on a similar occasion. Line-tubs, water- 
kegs, and wafe-poles, were thrown hurriedly 
into the boats; the irons were placed in the 
racks, and the necessary evolutions of the 
ship gone through, with a quickness 2!most 
magical; and this, too, amidst what to a 
landsman would have seemed inextricable 
confusion, with perfect regularity and = 
ion; the commands of the officers being all 
but forestalled by the enthusiastic eagerness 
of the men. In a short time we were as 
near the object of our chase as it was con- 
sidered prudent.to approach. 

Back the main-top-s’l!” shouted the 
captain, 

“There she blows! there she blows! 
there she blows!” cried the look-out, who 
had taken the place of his sleepy shipmate, 
raising the pitch of his voice with each an- 
nouncement, until it amounted to a’ down- 
right yell. “ Right ahead, sir! spout as 
long and as thick as the main yard!” | 

“ Stand by to lower !” exclaimed the cap- 
tain; “all hands,—cook, steward, cooper, 
every one of ye, stand by to lower!” 

An instantaneous rush from all quarters 
of the vessel answered this appeal, and 
every man was at his station almost before 
the last word ‘had passed the lips of the 

“Lower away!” and in a moment the 
keels splashed 1n the water. “ Follow down 


the boats; jump in, my boys; ship the 
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crotch; line your oars; now pull as if the 
devil was in your wake!” were the success- 
ive orders as the men slipped down the 
—. sides, took their places in the boats, 
an 


began to give ey 

' The mate had a little the advan- 
tage of me in starting. The stern of his 
boat grated against the bows of mine, at the 
instant I grasped my steering-oar, and gave 
the word to shove off, One sweep of my 
arm, and we sprang foaming in his track. 
Now came the tug of war. To become a 
first-rate oarsman, you must understand, re- 
quires a natural gift. My crew were not 
wanting in the proper qualification ; every 
mother’s son of them pulled as if he had 
been born with an oar in his hands; and as 
they stretched every sirew for the glory of 
darting the first iron, it did my heart to 
see the boys spring. At every stroke the 
‘tough blades bent like willow wands, and 
quivered like tempered steel in the warm 
sunlight, as they sprang forward from the 
retreating wave. At the distance of half a 
mile, and directly before us, lay the object 
of our emulation and ambition, heaving his 
huge bulk in unwieldy gambols, as though 
‘totally unconscious of our approach, 

“ There he blows! An old bull, by Jupr 
ter! Eighty barrels, boys, waiting to 
towed alongside! Long and quick, —shoot 
ahead! Now she feels it; waist-boat never 
could beat us; now she feels the touch !| now 
she walks through the water! Again— 
now!” Such were the broken exclamations 
and adjurations with which I cheered my 
rowers to their toil, as, with renewed vigor, 
I plied my long steering-oar. In another 
moment we were alongside our competitor. 

_ The shivering blades flashed forward and 
backward, like sparks of light. The waters 
boiled under our prow, and the trenched 
waves closed, hissing and whirling in our 
wake, as we swept, I might almost say were 
lifted, onward in our arrowy course. 

We were coming down upon our fish, and 
could hear the roar of his spouting above the 
rush of the sea, when my boat began to 
take the lead. 

“Now, my fine fellows,” I exclaimed, in 
“now = stern, 
but don’t eereail I give the word.” 

“Carry me on, his name ’s Dennis!” 
cried the harpooner, in a confident tone, 

Dennis is the name given to a whale when 


he spouts blood. We were perhaps a hun- 
dred feet in advance of the waist-boat, and 


within fifty of the whale, about an inch of 
whose hump only was to be seen above the 
water, when, heaving slowly into view a pair 
of flukes some eighteen feet in width, he 
went down. The men lay on their oars, 
“There he blows again!” cried the tub- 


into the air a few fathoms away on 
starboard 

resuming, from his ous movement, 
that the old fellow had been “ gallied” by 
other boats, and might probably be jealous 
of our purpose, I was about ordering the 
men to pull away as softly and silently as 
possible, when we received fearful intimation 
that he had no intention of baulking. our in- 
clination, or even yielding us the honor of 
the first attack, hing the sea with his 
enormous tail, until he threw about him a 
cloud of surf and’ spray, he came down at 
full speed, “jaws on,” with the determina- 
tion, apparently, of doing battle in earnest. 
As he drew near with his long, curved back 
looming occasionally above the surface of 
the billows, we perceived that it was as 
white as the foam around him; and the men 
stared aghast at each other, as they uttered 
in a suppressed tone of voice the terrible 

name of “Mocha Tom.” 

“Mocha Tom!” said I, “this boat 
never sheers off from anything that wears 
the shape of a whale, Pull easy ; just give 
way enough to steer.” 

8 the creature approached, he somewhat 
abated his frenzied one 4 and, at. the dis- 
tance of a cable’s-length, changed his course 
to a sharp angle with our own. 

Here he comes!” I exclaimed. “Stand 
up, harpooner! Don’t be hasty, — don’t be 
flurried, Hold, your iron higher, firmer. 
Now!” I shouted, as I brought our bows 
within a boat’s-length of the immense mass, 
which was wallowing heavily by. “ Now,— 
give it to-him solid }” 

But the leviathan plunged on unharmed. 
The young harpooner, though ordinarily as 
fearless as a lion, had imbibed a sort of 
superstitious. dread of Mocha Tom, from the 
exaggerated stories of that prodigy, which 
he bad heard from his comrades. He re- 
garded him, as he had heard him described 
in many a tough yarn during the middle 
watch, rather as some ferocious fiend of the 
deep, than a regular built, legitimate whale. 
Judge then of bis trepidation on beholding a 
creature answering the wildest dreams of 
his fancy, and sufficiently formidable with- 
out any superadded terrors, bearing down 
upon him with thrashing flukes and distend- 
ed jaws, He stood erect, it cannot be de- 
nied. He. planted his foot, -——he 
the coil, — he poised his weapon. But. his 
knees shook, his sinewy arm wavered. The 
shaft was hurled, but with unsteady aim. 
It just. grazed the back of the monster, 
— off, and darted into the sea beyond. 

second, still. more abortive, fell short of 
the mark. The giant animal swept on for a 
few rods, and then, as if in contempt of our 
fruitless and childish attempt to injure him, 


oarsman, as lofty, spout 


\ 


flapped a storm of s in our faces with 
the 
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depths of the ocean, leaving our little skiff 
among the waters where he sank, to spin 
and duck in the whirlpool. 

Night being now at hand, the captain’s 

was set for our return to the vessel, 
and we were soon assembled on her deck, 
discussing the mischances of the day, and 
speculating on the prospect of better luck 
on the morrow. 

We were at breakfast next morning, when 
the watch at the fore-top-gallant head sang 
‘out merrily, — 

“There she breaches!” 

In an instant every one was on his feet. 

“ Where away?” cried the skipper, rush- 
ing from the cabin and upsetting, in his 
course, the steward, who was returning from 
the caboose with a replenished biggin of hot 
coffee. Not loud but deep were the grum- 
blings and groans of that functionary, as he 
rubbed his scalded shins and danced about 
in agony; but had they been far louder, 
they would have been drowned in the tumult 
of vociferation which answered the announce- 
ment from the mast-head. : 

“Where away?” repeated the captain, 
‘as he gained the deck. 


“ Three points off the lee bow.” 
‘“'How far?” 
“ About three miles, sir; heads same as 
wedo. There she blows!” added the man, 
as he came slowly down the shrouds, with 


LA fixed intently upon the spouting 


“ Keep her off two points! Steady! 
y, as she goes!” 
“Steady it is, sir,” answered the helms- 


‘Man. 

“Weather braces, a small pull! Loose 
to’-gallant-s’ls! Bear a hand, my boys! 
Who knows but we may tickle their ribs at 
this rising?” 

The captain had gone aloft and was giv- 
fing these orders from the main-to’-gallant- 
cross-trees. 

“There she lob-tails! there she blows!” 

added he, as, after taking a long look at the 

sporting shoal, he glided down the back-stay, 

6 Sperm whale, and a thundering big school 

of em!” was his reply to the rapid and 

r inquiries of the mate. “See the lines 

in the boats,” he continued; “get in the 
craft; swing the cranes!” 

By this time the fish had gone down, and 

eye was strained to catch the first in- 
timation of their re-appearance. 

“ There she spouts!” screamed a young 
greenhorn in the main chains; “ close by ; 
a mere big whale, sir!” 

“We ‘ll know that better in. the trying 

~ Out, my son,” said the third mate, dryly. 

“Back the main-top-s’l1!” was now the 
command. 

_ “The ship had little headway at the time, 


as quickly as 


and in a few minutes we were as motionless 
as if lying at anchor. 

“ Lower away, all hands!” 

And in a twinkling and together, the star- 
board, larboard, and waist-boats struck the 
water. Each officer leaped into his own; 
the crews arranged themselves at their re- 
spective stations; the boat-steerers began to 
adjust their“ craft; and we left the ship's 
side in company; the captain, in laconic 
phrase, bidding aN “get up and get fast” 
possible. 

Away we dashed in the direction of our 
prey, which were frolicking, if such a term 
can be applied to their unw‘eldy motions, on 
the surface of the water. Occasionally a 
huge, shapeless body would breach out of 
its proper element and fall back with a hea 
splash ; the effort forming about as ludicrous 
a caricature of agility as would the attempt 
of some overfed rman to execute the 
Highland fling. 

We were within a hundred rods of the 
herd, when, as if from a common reese 
or upon some preconcerted signal, they 


sudden! disappeared. 

“ Follow me,” I shouted, waving my hand 
to the men in the other boats. “1 see their 
slick under water; they swim fast, but we ‘ll 
be among them when they rise! Lay back,” 
I continued, addressing my own crew; 
“back to the thwarts! Spring hard! We 
"ll be in the thick of them when they come 
up; only pall!” 

And they did pull, manfully. After row- 
ing tor about a mile, I] ordered them to lie on 
their oars. The oars were peaked, and we 
rose to look out for the first “noddle head” 
that should break water. It was at this 
time a dead calm. Nota single cloud was 
passing over the deep blue of the heavens, 
to vary their boundless transparency, or 
shadow for a moment the gleaming ocean 
which they spanned. Within a short dis- 
tance lay our noble ship, with her idle can- 
vas hanging in drooping festoons from her 
yards; while she seemed resting on her in- 
vev'ted image, which, distinct and beautiful 
as its original, was glassed in the smooth ex- 
panse beneath.. No sound disturbed the 

eneral silence, save our own heavy breath- 
ngs, the low gurgle of the water against the 
side of the boat, or the noise of flapping 
wings, as the albatross wheeled sleepily 
along through the stagnant atmosphere. 
We had remained quiet for about five min- 
utes, when some dark object was descried 
ahead, moving on the surface of the sea. It 
proved to be a smal! “calf” playing in the 
sunshine. 

“ Pull up and strike it,” said 3 to the third 
mate; “it may bring up the old one, — per- 
haps the whole school.” 

And so it did, with a vengeance! The 
sucker was transpierced after a short pur- 
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suit; but hardiv had it made its first ago- 
nized plunge, when an enormous cow-whale 
rose close beside her wounded offspring. 
Her first endeavor was to take it under her 
fin, in order to bear it away; and nothing 
could be more striking than the maternal 
. tenderness she manifested in her exertions 
to accomplish this object. But the poor 
- thing was dying; and while she vairly tried 
to induce it to accompany her, it rolled 
over and floated dead at her side. Perceiv- 
ing it to be beyond the reach of’ her caress- 
es, she turned to wreak her vengeance on 
its slayers, and made directly for the boat, 
crashing her vast jaws the while in a parox- 
ysm of sage. Ordering his harpooner aft, 
the mate sprang forward, cut loose the line 
from the calf, and then snatched from the 
crotch the remaining iron, which he plunged 
with all his might into the body of the 
mother, as the boat sheered off to meet her 
onset. 

I saw that the work was well done, but 
had no time to mark the issue, for, at that in- 
stant, a whale “breached” about a mile 
from us, on the starboard quarter. The 
glimpse I caught of the animal in his de- 
scent convinced me that I once more be- 
held my old acquaintance, “ Mocha Tom.” 
on ling mass was white as a snow- 

rift. 

One might have supposed the recognition 
mutual, for no sooner was his vast, square 
head lifted from the sea, than he charged 
down upon us, scattering the water into 
spray as he advanced, and leaving a wake of 
foam a rod in width, from the violent lashing 
of his flukes. : 

“He ’s making for the bloody water!” 
cried the men, as he cleft his way toward 
the very spot where the calf had veen 
killed. 

“ Here, harpooner, steer the boat and let 
me da-t!” I exclaimed, as I leaped into the 
bows. “May the *Goneys’ eat me if he 
dodges us this tine, though he were Beeize- 
bub himself! Pali for the red water.” 

As I spoke, the fury of the animal seemed 
suddenly to die away. Hepaused in his ca- 
reer, and lay passive on the waves with his 
arching back thrown up like the ridge of a 
mountain. 

« The old sog ’s lying to!” I said, exult- 
ingly. “Spring, Pe Spring now, and 
we have him! All my clothes, tobacco, 
everything I ‘ve got shall be yours, only lay 
me ‘longside that whale before another boat 
comes up! My grimky! what a hump! 
Only look at the irons in his back! No, 
don’t look, — pull! Now, boys, if you care 
about seeing your sweethearts and wives in 
‘old Nantucket, — ‘fyou love Yankee-land, — 
if you love me, — pull ahead, won’t ye? 
Now, then, to the thwarts! Lay back, my 
boys! I feel ye, my hearties! Give ber 


the touch! Only five seas off! Not five 
seas off! One minute,—half a mioute 
more! Softly,—no noise! Softly with 
your oars ! at wid do.” 

And as the words were uttered, I raised 
the har above my head, took a rapid 
but no less certain aim, and sent it hissing, 
deep into his thick, white side! 

“Stern all! for your lives!” I shouted; 
for at the instant the steel quivered in his 
body, the wounded monster plunged his 
head beneath the surface, and, whirling 
around with great velocity, smote the sea 
violently, with fin and fluke, in a convulsion 
of rage and pain. 

Our little t flew dancing back from the 
seething vortex around him, jnst in time to 
escape being swamped or crushed. He now 
started torun. For a short time, the hne 
rasped, smoking, through the chocks. A 
few turns around the loggerhead then se- 
cured it; and with oars a-peak, and bow in 
the sea, we went leaping onward in the 
wake of the tethered animal. Vain were all 
his struggles to break from his hold. The 
strands were too strong, the barbed iron too 
deeply fleshed, to give way; so that whether 
he attempted to dive or breach, or dash mad- 
ly forward, the frantic creature still felt that 
he was held in check. At one moment, in 
impotent rage, he reared his immense, blunt 
head, covered with barnacles, high above 
the surge ;, while Lis jaws fell together with 
a crash that almost made me shiver; then 
the upper outline of his vast form was dimly 
seen, gliding amidst showers of sparkling 
spray; while streaks of crimson on the 
white surf that boiled in his track, told that 
the shaft had been driven home. 

By this time the whole school was about 
us; aod spouts from a hundred spiracles, 
with aroar that almost deafened us, were 
raining on every side; while in the midst of 
a vast surface of chafing sea might be seen 
the black shapes of the ramyant herd, toss- 
ing and plunging ‘ike a legion of maddened 
demons. The second and third mates were 
7 the very centre of this appalling commo- 
tion. 

At length Tom began to lessen his impet- 
uous speed. 

“ Now, my boys,” cried I, “haul me on; 
coil the line, you second oarsman, as it 
comes in, Haul away, shipmates! why 
don’t you haul? Leeward side, —leeward ! 
I tell you! Don’t you know how to ap- 
proach a whale?” 

The boat brought upon his broadside as 
I spoke, and I gave him the lance just under 
the shoulder-blade. With the exception of 
a slight shudder, which once or twice shook: 
his ponderous frame, Tom lay perfectly 
quiet on the water. But suddenly, as though 


oaded into exertion by some fiercer pang, 
i started from his lethargy. Making a 
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leap toward the boat, he darted ndicu- 
larly downward, hurling the aftcroarsman 
ten feet over the quarter, as he struck the 
long steering-oar in his descent. The un- 
fortunate seaman fell head foremost just up- 
on the flukes of the whale, as he vanished 
and was drawn down by the suction of the 
closing waters, as if he had been a feather. 
After being carried to a great depth, as we 
inferred from the time he. remained below 
the surface, he came up panting and exhaust- 
ed, and was dragged on board amidst the 
hearty congratulations of his comrades. 

By this time two hundred fathoms of line 
had been carried spinning Shean the 
chocks, with an impetus that gave back in 
steam the water cast upon it. Sutill the gi- 
gantic creature bored his way downward 
with undiminished speed. Coil after coil 
went over and was swallowed up. There 
remained but three flakes in the tub. 

“Cut!” I shouted, “cut quick, or he ’ll 
take us down!” 

But as I spoke, the hissing line flew with 
trebled velocity through the smoking wood, 
jerking the krite the boatsteerer was in the 
act of applying to the heated strands out of 
the man’s hand. The boat was on end, and 
ber bows were buried in an instant; a hur- 
ried ejaculation, at once shriek and prayer, 
rose to the lips of the bravest, when, unex- 
pected mercy! the whizzing cord lost its ten- 
sion, and our light bark, half filled with wa- 
ter, fell heavily back on her keel. A tear 
was in every eye, and I believe every heart 
bounded with gratitude at this unlooked-for 
deliverance. 

Overpowered by his wounds, and exhaust- 
ed by his exertions and the enormous press- 
ure of the water above him, the immense 
creature was compelled to turn once more 
upward for afresh supply of air. And up- 
ward he came, indeed, shooting twenty teet 
of his gigantic length above the waves by 
the impulse of his ascent. He was not dis- 
posed to be idle. Hardly had we succeed- 
ed in baling out our swamping boat, when he 
again darted away, as it seemed to me, with 
renewed energy. For a quarter of a mile 
we parted the o ing waters as though 
they had offered no more resistance than air. 
Our game then abruptly brought to, and lay 
as if paralyzed, his massy frame ards 
and twitching as if under the influence of 


vanism. 
I gave the word to haul on; and seizing a 
boat-spade, as we came near. him, drove it 


twice into his “small,” no doubt partially 
disabling him by the vigor and certainty of 
the blows. Wheeling furiously around, be 
answered this salutation by making a des- 
perate dash at the .boat’s quarter. We 
were so near him, that to escape the shock 
of his onset by any icable mauceuvre, 
was impossible. But at the critical moment, 


when we expected to be erushed by the col- 
lision, his powers seemed to give way. The 
fatal lance had reached the seat of life. His 
strength failed him in mid career, and sink- 
ing quietly beneath our keel, grazing it as 
he wallowed along, he rose again a few 
rods from us, on the side opposite that 
where he went down. 

“ Lay around, my boys, and let us set on 
him,” I cried, for { saw his spirit was 
broken at last. 

But the lance and spade were useless now. 
The work was done. The dying animal was 
struggling in a whirlpool of bloody foam, 
and the ocean far around was tinted with 
crimson. 

“ Stern all!” I shouted, as he commenced 
running impetuously in a circle, beating the 
water alternately with his head and flukes, 
and grinding his teeth ferociously into their 
sockets with a crashing sound, in the strong 
spasms of dissolution. “ Stern all! or we 
shall be stove!" 

As I gave the command, a stream of 
black, clotted gore rose in a thick s 
above the expiring animal, and fell in a 
shower around, bedewing, or rather drench- 
ing, us with a spray of blood. 

“There ’s the flag!” I exclaimed. 
“There! thick as tar! Stern, —every soul 
of ye! He’s going in hjs flurry!” 

And the monster, under the convulsive in- 
fluence of his final paroxysm, flung his hu 
tail into the air, and then, for the space of a 
minute, thrashed the waters on either side 
of him with quick and powerful blows; the 
sound of the concussions resembling that of 
the rapid discharge of artillery. He then 
turned slowly and heavily on his side, and 
lay a dead mass upon the sea, through 
which he had so long ranged a conqueror. 

“ He ’s fin up at last!” I screamed, at the 
very top of my voice. “ Hurrah! hurrah! 
hurrah!” 

And snatching off my cap, I sent it spin- 
ning aloft, jumping at the same time from 
thwart to thwart lixe a madman. 

We. now drew alongside our floating 
spoil; and ] seriously question if the brave 
commodore, who first and so nobly broke 
the charm of British invincibilty, by the cap- 
ture of the Guerriere, felt a warmer rush of 
delight as he beheld our national flag wav- 
ing over the British ensign in assurance of 
his victory, than | did, as I leaped upon the 
quarter-deck of Tom's back, planted my 
wafe-pole in near the hump, and saw the 
little canvas flag, that tells so important and 
satisfactory a tale to the whaleman, fluttering 
above my hard-earned prize. 

The captain and second mate, each of 
whom had been fortunate enough to kill his 
fish, soon after pulled up, and congratulated 
me on my capture. To get the harness on 


Tom, was the work of an instant; and as 
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the ship, taking every advantage of a light 
breeze which had sprung up within the last 
bour, had stood after us, and was now but a 
few fathoms distant, we were soon under her 
stern. The other fish, both of which were 
heavy fellows, lay floating near; and the 
tackle beinz affixed to one of them without 
delay, all hands were soon busily engaged 
in cutting m. 

_“M Tom ” wasindeed a monster, — 


the k t whale lever saw. He measured 
more than seventy feet from his noddle to 
the tips of his flukes, and yielded one hun- 
dred barrels of clear oil, with a protion- 


ate amount of “head matter.” It may em- 
phatically be said, that “ the scars of his old 
wounds were near his new,” for not less 
than twenty harpoons did we draw from his 
back,— ‘the rusted mementos of many a 
desperate encounter. 


AM a poor clerk, very respectably con- 

nected, indeed, but none the less poor on 
that account. We poor clerks have our af- 
fairs of the heart like all the rest of the world, 
and how Minnie and [ prospered in our 
loves will be the subject of my little story. 


It was a pleasant Sunday afternoon of the 
last lingering autumn that my friend and 
fellow-clerk, John Fiint, called at my humble 
lodgings to persuade me into a walk up 
through the park. He is one of these hap- 
py-go-lucky fellows, whose jovial disposition 
raises hosts of friends everywhere, while I 
am his exact counterpart, unsocially reserved, 
melanchuly-minded, and amicably disposed 
to but a few atoms of bumanity. We were 
rambling throagh the most secluded por- 
tion of the park, where only intimate friends 
and levers co congregate ; suddenly John 
nudged my arm, and exclaimed with unctu- 
hed old: boy! ¥ 

a4 ove, you wretc y ou 
"re for once. Yonder round the 
curve comes Moll Conroy,—and. what a 
smashing pretty girl she has with her! I 
have n’t seen Me in an age, we shall have 
to talk ourselves dumb, and meanwhile you 
and her lovely companion can make your- 
selves happy or miserable, as you please. 
You ’re fast for this afternoon and evening, 
that ’s sure.” 

response, but there was no help for it. 
Miss Conroy greeted John with the utmost 
cordiality, expressed herself happy to make 
my acquaintance, and then presented her 
friend to us both as Miss Mionie Jameson. 
+ There shall be no mincing of matters with 
you, gentle reader; my friend Flint and | 
are clerks, as has been already observed ; 


MINNIE AND I. 


BY JAQUES. 


Miss Conroy dressmakes, as she phrases it ; 
and Miss Minnie Jameson might have been 
seen six days out of seven in one of the 
largest dry-goods establishments of the city, 
cutting up al! sorts of textile fabrics into 
pieces, which some other young women af- 
terward sew together to form most be- 
witching of costumes for ladies ; if the gen- 
tle reader finds naught of interest in clerks 
and working girls, let him seek amusement 


now divided 

e now divided up, walking two 
occas‘onally sitting en for a rest, yA 
ter am hour or so the conviction was more 
fully borne in upon me that I had a 
beautiful and inteliigent young lady by my 
side. She is of medium height and rather 
slender build ; black hair and eyebrows set 
off a pale and earnest face with the most 
regular of teatures, a perfect Grecian nose, 
ripely red lips over pearly teeth, and a 
daintily dim chin; ber eyes are of a 
deep brown, verging upon black ; and a ten- 
derly owe 4 soul seems to peep out of them - 
when her head assumes the pensive droop 
habitual to it. Her hands are small, buat 
none too soft, and one of them is disfigured 
by a cruel ridge raised by incessant holding 
of the scissors. She dresses always elegant- 
ly and in good taste, for from long working 
over expensive and sometimes ugly cos- 
tumes, she has acquired the knack of mak- 
ing a little money go a great way in the 
matter of pe adornment. 

“ Do you have to work very hard, Miss 
Jameson?” I ventured to inquire, after we 
bad exhausted the weather, the park, and 
the autumn leaves. 

“Perhaps I ought not to complain,” she 
replied, “many others work harder. Our 
hours at the store are from eight to six, with 
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an hour for dinner at noon. In the busy 
season we have often to stay evenings also. 
But all this would be nothing, if there were 
no outside cares and duties. 

“ Indeed, and what outside cares and du- 
ties have you to worry you, if I may be al- 


lowed to ask? 

“Well!” anda sigh of weariness 
her ruby lips, * you gentlemen can hardly 
understand all that a poor girl must find 
time to do. You order your clothes, and 
think no more of them until the tailor 
sents his bill, while it takes a world of 
scheming and working at odd hours for us to 


make the least bit of a decent appearance.” .. 


“Is that all? Have you nothing but 
your work and your dress to think of ?” 

I was inclined to be rather quizzical 
toward such crushing cares. 

“No, it is not all.” She hesitated, as if 
debating whether to confide in me or not, 
but my look of frank interest conquered. 
“ My poor old father is almost helpless from 
an incurable disease ; my mother is nearly 
worn out by waiting on him; they both must 
have their breakfast served them in bed. 
From five o’clock in the morning until 
eleven or twelve at night my hands are full 
to overflowing with work. We can’t afford 
to keep a girl, so all the household cares 
fall upon me, ior my sister is — my sister.” 

The logic of the last clause became more 
intelligible, when I afterward Jearned that 
Minpie’s sister was a frivolous beauty, 
bound to have an easy time in this world, 
whoever had to suffer for it. 

The afternoon and evening sped rapidly 
away; my dismay at parting was far greater 
than at our meeting; but I was measurably 
consoled by an invitation to call, and in due 
time call | did, and enjoyed a most pleasant 
evening. Miss Jameson lives upon one of 
the broadest and noisiest avenues of the 
city, much frequented by the aristocracy of 
poverty. You pass around a wooden image 
of an Indian sachem, backed up by a cigar 
store, ring the bell of the adjoining door 
three times (four times would signify a wish 
to visit the roof), and after a few moments of 
expectancy you ire likely to be greeted b 
one of the young ladies, much out of breat 
from a hasty nt of three flights of 


The neatly furnished parlor of the Jame- 
sons became the goal of many a pilgrimage 
to me. I was privi at rare intervals to 
take Minaie herself to the theatre or out for 
a walk, and a tender feeling seemed to be 

ing up between us. Doubting whether 

r manifold occupations had ever allowed 
her time to think of love and marriage, 1 

hed the subject one evening by asking 
with the familiarity of long acquaintance, — 

“ Were ever in love, Minnie?” 
The ideaof such a thing! Whenshonid 


I have a moment to dream even of such 
nonsense?” 

“But it is the sweetest nonsense in the 
world, and sooner or Jater you are sure to 
be the object of some one’s undying affec- 
tion, if not to be in Jove yourself. 

Women seldom or never wish to have 
their charms considered ineffectual ; Minnie 
was no exception to the rest of her sex; 
with a playful toss of her head she broke 
out, — 

“It must be a fright of a girl that 
has outgrown short dresses without having 
had some foolish man sighing after her. 
The right one though often never comes, or 
if he comes, something stands between 
their love and marriage.” 

A confession of individual weakness 
seemed to lurk behind this general remark, 


‘but J felt-it would be indelicate to inquire 


further, and changed the subject by another 
question: — 

“ Where did you spend the summer?” 

She responded, — 

“Our work is rather slack in summer, and 
as a matter of economy we find it best to 
live out of town for atime. The store gave 
mean unpaid vacation of two months last 
summer, so sister and I settled poor father 
and mother in a quiet, inexpensive resort on 
the New-Jersey coast, and we all had a love- 
ly, long rest by the sea-shore. Only one 
persistent old widower to mar our happi- 
ness!” 

Persistent, old, and a widower! The con- 
fession was coming with a vengeance, but I 
would not stop it. 

“ was your happiness marred, 

“The old widower was staying at the 
same house with us,-—but he was not so 
very old, either; I’m sure he could n’t have 
been over sixty.” 

A woman will never admit the worst of 
any man who loves her. 

“That ’s not so old, not more than five 
years older than your own father,” I inter- 
posed, with a touch of unregarded sarcasm. 

“ This yaung widower, then, pretended to 
be quite smitten with me, and his actions 
most certainly did bear out his pretensions. 
He had with him his little boy of twenty, 
and a daughter of sweet sixteen, and one or 
the other of these children was hovering 
about me nearly all the time with some 
from 

ow Minnie ave been twenty years 
of age, but at maletnoatl not have been over 
one-and-twenty, and it would have been very 
amusing in any other connection to hear 
ber talk about a little of twenty, 

“ At first 1 imagined the bashful. stripling 
himself was my suitor, as his father seemed 
to put him forward as a sort of pioneer, 
Soon, though, the real lover’s batteries were 
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unmasked, and the children were used only 
as messengers or spies.” 

«The old fellow must have had uncommon 
opportunities for playing his little game 
down by the sea-shore, and I almost wonder 
he was not successful,” | was moved to say 
by my jealous apprehensions. 

“He did his best to succeed, and I am 
still an old maid, you see. Never an even- 
ing gathering, but what father or son was at 
my side. The daughter was the companion 


my longest walks, and when we went in 
bathing, the whole family sported around me 
like sharks around a ship, — no, I mean like 
minnows around the baited hook.” 

Either comparison seemed odiously true, 


but I did not — 

_o* In time we me the laughing-stock of 
the whole place, my lover and I, and while the 
young men overwhelmed my sister with 
the me, as if 1 were en- 
gaged beyond redemption.’ 

“ But chat was ofitall?” I in- 
quired with ireful impatience. “ Did the old 
rascal ever once pluck up courage enough to 
propose to you?” 

“ Not once, but many, many times ! ” mur- 
mured Minnie softly. 

“ And what answer did you make him?” I 
asked, with strong determination to know the 
worst that was to be 

“ Always the same, — that thoug poate 
for his siiestinas I could not think of marry- 
ing on so short an acquaintance, and I 
begged him to leave me quite alone until an- 
other summer, when ! might have learned 
my own mind.” 

“Was the man rich?” was my last and 
bitterest question. 

“ Very rich!” 

We lapsed into temporary silence, talked 
but little more that evening, and I went 
home to a sleepless pillow. 

Time dulled my jealousy, and the advent 
of spring swelled my heart with the high 
hopes that usually attend upon that budding 

riod of time and life. 1 was desperately 

n love with Minnie, there was no longer any 

doubt of it, and the mild me!ancholy of my 
previous existence was swept away by a 
raging torrent of ion. A man is a man, 
be he ever so mild-mannered, and ladies had 
best beware of playing upos the affections 
of the most milk-and-watery of their gentle- 
men friends. 

Minnie was overworked, frightfully over 
worked; a busy season kept her many long 
evenings at the store, her father was daily 
succumbing more and more to his consum- 
ing disease, and her mother was nearer 
complete exhaustion than ever, I grieved 
to see the fair girl's cheek pale, and lose its 
roundness, her sweet eyes sink deeper into 
their hollow orbits, the ridge upon ber right 


hand decpen its angry redness, and | 


fain: have moved heaven and earth to have 
been of the slightest assistance to her. 
Often I meditated within myself, that if I 
could become a member of the Jamesou 
tamily, things might go better. Minnie 
should no longer slave for money in that 
merciless store, all her energies should be 
freely devoted to herself, to her infirm par- 
ents, and to making her husband happy, — 
= how divinely happy that husband would 


Before seeking to know my fate from her 
sweet lips, I resolved to doa little stroke of 
business.on my own account, or in point of 
fact to ask for an increase of my slender 
salary. The commercial establishment em- 
pluying my services was a very extensive 
one, and the round of my sinstenl data sel- 
dom brought me into personal relation with 
the head of the house. He had the reputa- 
tion of being a very stern and unfeeling man 
in matters of business, exacting unbounded 
industry and fidelity from his subordinates,’ 
and giving them neither more nor less than 
their just due. He had been uncommonly 
sharp and severe all winter, but spring was 
softening his oy | sumewhat, so at least 
said those nearest him. Ketchum & Co. 
had done a we business all through the 
winter season, Mr. Ketchum must in- 
deed be well content with his lion’s share 
of their enormous gains. 

The morning was quite advanced; Mr. 
Ketchum had been long enough in his office 
to open his mail, and might be supposed to 
have now a moment's leisure. 1 rapped on 
his glass door, and was bidden to enter. 
ees eat man was alone, and not particu- 
arly 

“ I beg your pardon for troubling you, sir, 
but I am desirous of asking whether an in- 
crease of salary could not be given me,” I 
mustered up courage enough tu say at once, 

“ How long have you been with us?” he 


“ Going upon seven years, sir, and 
salary has oniy once been raised in all 
time. 

“ Indeed, young man!” 

“Yes, sir! and understanding business 
has been very good and promises still better, 
I thought there would be no better time than 
the present to request your kind considera- 
tion of my claims.” 

“ Well, yes, we can’t complain of our busi- 
ness. But have you no other reasons to . 
offer? Perhaps, like the rest of us, you are 
contemplating marriage? " 

I was emboldened by a sympathizing 
— in the old man’s eyes to confess the 
truth. 

“ Now that you have mentioned the sub- 
te sir, 1 may as well acknowledge that I 

ave reason to believe my attentions are ac- 


ceptable to a certain young lady, and the 
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only impediment to our marriage seems to 
be the smallness of my income. ; 

“ Would there were never any more seri- 
ous obstacle to.a happy marriage!” said the 
head of our house musingly; then turning 
his gaze full upon anxious me: “I will see 
what we can afford to do for you, sir, and I 
think you may expect a favorable answer. 
Good-morning, sir!” 

I murmured thanks, and hastened back to 
my desk, where an intoxication of happy 
visions made the long columns of figures 
reel through my brain. I never for an in- 
stant doubted of receiving alarge increase of 
salary, of obtaining Minnie’s consent to our 
marriage. 

That very evening I dressed nyself in my 
best, and ap earlier than usual in 
Minnie’s garior. It was already brilliantly 
lighted, — Minnie seemed to have taken 
uncommon pains with her toilette, a strange 
light glowed from her beautiful eyes. Had 
she divined my coming and its object? 

I sat down ide her, took her hand in 
mine, and poured out the tale of my love. 
She heard me to the end, then sighed a Jong 
or deep sigh, withdrew her hand, and 
sal — 


.“ There is no one in all the world I could 
love more than you, dearest, but it must not, 
cannot be. Heaven has willed it otherwise. 
On his last visit the doctor told me an im- 
mediate change of scene could alone prolong 
my father’s life; and that my mother must 
soon stop work or die. Should a daughter 
think of her own happiness under such cir- 
cumstances? Today I have received a note 
from the man who was so attentive to me 
last summer. He iasists upon seeing me at 
once, and he is comiag here this evening. 
Yes, | hear him coming up the stairs now, 
and we must part, perhaps forever. Kiss 
me good-by, and ever think of me kindly.” 

Her beautiful face and tear-bedimmed 
eyes were raised to mine, as we stood up to- 


ther. It. was like. the last glimpse of | & 


wen to the.wretch doomed to everiasti 
een. I folded her in my arms, a 
mprinted the saddest and sweetest kiss of 
my lite upon her unresisting lps. As | 
turaed away to go, the door opened quickly 


and gave admittance to no Jessa petson than | 


Mr. Daniel Ketchum, the head of the great 
commercial house that numbered me 

its lowest subordinates. We were bot 
struck motionless with the amazement of our 
mutual recognition. I recovered first, and 
bowed deeply in passing out of the room, 
but a stony stare of angry aversion was the 
rich man’s only response. The bitter truth 
flashed full upon me then; this proud old 
miliiona re had set his heart upon having a 
young, beautiful, and innocent girl for his 
wife, he had condescended to spend a sum 
mer at one of the cheaper watering-places in 
his quest, and now he had humbled himself 
to come into the abode of respectable pover- 
ty and pluck out its fairest ornament for his 
bride. To encounter a rival in one of his 
most insignificant clerks must indeed have, 
been a blow to the aged suitor. Minnie did 
not love him, I was certain I alone had en- 
gaged her tender emotions, but she was 
about to sell herself to save her parents, 


.Lovely woman in our civilized century too 


often marts her beauty with far less excuse, 

I wandered around the streets of our 

eat city until early dawn in an agony of 
espair; any'street fray attracted me in the 
hope that a stray bullet or a blood-thirsty 
stiletto might end my misery ; the gay lights 
of the apothecary’s window spoke to me of 
the soothing poison within; and | peered: 
oyer the docks into the darkly flowing river 
and longed for the peace of the dead be- 
neath its murky waves. More dead than 
alive | found my way home at last, and 
tossed about on my restless couch all day’ 
long. I did not go down to business that 
day, it would hve been an atter impossibil- 
ity, but business came to me in the following 
note :— 


“ Sir, — Enclosed please find check for 

ur salary to the end of the current month. 

‘or reasons best known to yourself, you 

will consider your connection with Ketchum 

Co. at an end. 
“Yours, &c., 

“ DANIEL KETCHUM.” 


One week later the pa announced the 
marriage of Mr. Daniel Ketchum and Miss’ 
Minnie Jameson. 
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OW, Harry, I 'm not going to be an- 
N noyed with your changing moods. 
Yesterday, you may have been in Africa ; to- 
day, you drop down here without a word of 
warning, expecting the household to be reg- 
ulated according to your whim; and tomor- 
row, for aught I know, you may suddenly 
set out for the North Pole, without a mo- 
ment’s notice to me or to any one, If you 
had found me entirely alone, you would have 
ant for society; but because I am happy 
the companionship of a dear young lady 
friend, you must have ect quiet, cannot 
bear to see any one. I do wish you were 
married ; nothing but that will make you set- 

tle down as you should.” 

“ There, sister, don’t grow eloquent over 
my short-comings. No doubt you are —_ 
But do tell me who is this new importation, 
or whoever she may be?” 

“Her name is Bertha Megary; she is a 
young: lady of beauty, accomplishments, — 
now Harry, what are you laughing at?” 

“ Nothing, Anna, only I nave seen some 
of the beauties you rave over, before. But 
don’t let me interrupt you. I want the 
whole catalogue of her perfections. I shall 
need it to sustain me, for I am tired to death 
of the sovicty of beautiful, accomplished 
young ladies, especially marriageable ones.” 

“Bertha belongs to the latter class, cer- 
tainly; but she is not seeking a husband. 
She has always been considered an heiress, 
for her father was senior partner of the firm 
of Megary, Carl & Co. But her parents 
have recently died, and it is thought but 
very little of her father’s estate can be saved 
for her, as he speculated, lost, and his affairs 
are dreadfully tangled,'the lawyers fighting 
over what little there is. Bertha has always 
been accustomed to a life of luxury. She 
really does n’t know how to begin when she 
tries to economize. I have known her 
slightly for some time, but met her at Cousin 
Mary’s, two months ago, and fell desperately 
in love with her, She was trying to find 
some work to do, but I offered her a home 
for the summer, fairly begging her to ac 
cept. 

EThen she is here on charity?” inter- 
rupted Harry, with a provoking smile. 

“No, you wretch! She isn’t here on 
ch 1” wit 


h energy. “I may as well tell 

u, first as last, she would not accept, un- 

s she could be of use to me in some way, 
and as I am growing rusty in French, I 
thought I would try and brighten up a little. 


4A DAY OF DISCLOSURES. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


Bertha has been in Paris for two years, and 
she vane like a native.” 

“Native what?” 

“Native French woman! Now, brother, 
don’t think you are going to make me an- 


“I am to understand then, that she is a 
sort of upper-servant in the family. Do you 
pay her wages, Anna?” 

“ Do not your clients, when you have any, 
employ you and pay you wages? And yet 

are not a servant. 

“ Deliver me from a woman’s logic! ” 

“And deliver me trom a man’s moods! 
But, my dear sage, I don’t pay Miss Megary 
a penny,” 

“I suppose this divinity will begin by 
making eyes at me until I am driven to the 
verge of distraction. Will she try the pa- 
tience-on-a-monument style, or the interest- 
ing-martyr role? Either will be terrible to 


endure. : 

“ Perhaps she may become my sister in 
time,” put in Mrs. Hammond. “ How nice.” 

“ When Miss Megary finds it impossible 
to fascinate me, she will, doubtless, try her 
arts upon Richard. He, being young and 
inexperienced, will fall a victim to her snare, 
and in all probability marry her secretly de- 
fore his college vacation is over.” 

“ Better still!” replied his sister, coolly. 
“ Only, there would be no need of secrecy, 
for if 1 was a man, I ‘d marry her myself. 

“ We may as well discontinue the discus- 
siou,” with a despairing gesture. “I see 
we shall never agree upon this subject.” 

“Mark my words, Harry Granger, the 
day will come when our opinions of Miss 
Megary will be in perfect harmony. Come, 
there is the dinner bell. Let us make the 
meal the subject of our next debate. Perhaps 
we may agree upon that. I’m very glad to 
have you here, even if you are a saucy boy. 
Richard has been home less than a w 
and is certainly fond of Bertha, but you 
must not remark it.” 

Harry smiled; he was a dreadful t 
and determined to spy out al) possible flaws 
in Miss Megary’s looks and manner, and 
torment his sister about them afterward ; 
but when he met the lady in stion, he 
began, first, to think his task a difficult one, 
and then, absorbed im the object, forgot his 
purpose altogether. 

In truth, Miss M s face was not one 
with which he felt inclined to quarrel. It 
was not because it was surpassingly 
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ful; be had disliked faces that were far more 
fair. But it seemed fresh, new, made up of 
contradictions, yet altogether harmonious. 
The eyes were clear and trustful, the lips 
skeptical and sweet. Thére was an res- 
sion half-sad, half-bright, a look of clinging 
softness, very winning in effect, and yet a 
quiet, latent strength overspreading the 
whole face. No, he could not quarrel with 
it, it was too sweet in itself, and then it re- 
minded him of another face, the face of one 
now dead, whom he had loved as his man- 
hood’s truest frieud. Fora brief space his 
thoughts wandered away to far Italy, where 
Albert Schell was lying in his last sleep ; 
then to a picture of achild with eyes quite 
as clear and brown as those before him, and 
here something in their expression ca‘led 
him back: they were like Albert’s, like the 
- child-picture, but lovelier,—the “sweetest 
his had seen.” 

As her face, her form seemed fraught 
with contradictions. It was slender, it was 
plump, it was girlish and womanly too, and 
very gracefully draped in white. A princess 
might have worn the dress, for it was dainty, 
or it might have graced the form of an bum- 
ble cottager, for it was simple in the extreme. 
And her bands; they were small, white and 
helpless looking, and yet imbued with that 
quiet strength which made the face so noble 
and sosweet. She wore twodiamond rings ; 
he caught at this, as unbecoming to a wom- 

er only ornament, i e gi some 
dead friend. 

She had a certain reserve of manner, but 
that softened when she spoke, which, how- 
ever, was seldom, indeed, Aod Harry 
watched her, knowing his sister's mischiev- 
ous eyes were noting the fact, and that her 
ready tongue would use it against him at the 
first opportunity. And then Harry became 
conscious that another pair of eyes, not mis- 
chievous, but wrathful in expression, were 
watching him from another direction, and at 
once proved his sister’s words when she 
said Richard was fond of Miss mount. 

“ Well, Harry, what do you think ot m 
new importation?” asked Mrs. Hammon 
when they were alone for the first time af- 
terward. 


“Something of an im ment upon 
mer specimens,” he replied, seeking cov- 
er, under apparent candor, from her raillery. 
_.™ Js that all you have to say, after staring 
Boers of countenance during the whole 


“Did I? Well, I formed two opinions of 
Miss Megary. First, 1 thought butter 
would n’t melt in her mouth, and afterward 
I thought it wand, and I right. And 
was ri too, in m concernin 
Richa, He is a fool of 


himself, so 1 may as well make the best of | her 


the matter, and prepare to welcome my first 
niece into the family, since there is no need 
for the wedding to be private.” 

“Pshaw!” and Mrs. Hammond seemed 
half-vexed. “ Ri¢hard and Bertha are too 
near the same age to ma I know he is 
in love with her, and I don’t blame the —T 
in the least, but she is a girl of sense, an 

is folly when the 


will help to cure him of 
proper time comes.” 

“ You think it a folly then?” smiling. 

“ Certainly, because Bertha is old ior her 
years, and, though she likes Richard exceed- 
ingly, she is not the least in love with him,” 

“Anna, did Miss Megary ever have a 
brother?” 

* Never, since I knew her, and that is for 
several years. She is an only child.” 

*“ Of course he could not have beea her 
brother, as his name was not like hers, but 
she resembles him,” said Harry,as if ad- 

**What riddle are ropoun 
asked Mrs. Hammond, in ainniene ing 

“ Nothing, sister, only I had a friend in 
Europe whom Miss Megary resembles close- 
iy; more, I think, in a certain sad, proud ex- 

ression, than in features, except, perhaps, 
in the e That is one reason way I 
stared at her, as you are pleased to y nee 
for I shall never see the face of my fri 
on earth, again.” 

Something in his way of speaking, or re- 
gret in his tone, changed his sister’s teasi 
manner at once, and.exempted him, there: 
ter, from any jest as far as Bertha was con- 
cerned. She wished him to like her friend, 
and this was a good beginning. So she let 
the matter rest. 

As for rye he searched his trunks 
through that night, and was rewarded in 
finding what he sought, a child’s fair. pic 
tured face, with eyes — how very like those 
he had seen today! 

“And her name was Bertha, too,” he 
thought. “What a fool I am!” he ex 
claimed, a moment after. A pair of beauti- 
ful eyes and a woman’s name, —a rope of 
two slight strands with which to weave along | 
romance,— no, it cannot be.” And he 
tossed the miniature into a drawer, soon for- 
getting all ia slumber. 

For the next few days he busied himself, 
as he said, in watching a silly moth sin 
his wings in a bright, clear flame. T 
moth was his Nephew Richard, Miss Mega 
ty the brilliant flame. He grew strangely 
interested, wondering why a moth should be 
so senseless, just use the flame was 
white and clear. “Very bright and clear,” 
he added, but he was tinking ot her eyes, 

. For himself, Miss Megary had few words, 


g | yet these were courteous and kind. Dayaf- 


ter day be waited for some especial token of 
but she gave none. But be- 
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cause her face always stirred in his heart, 
tender, regretful memoirs of the past, and 
because, too, she treated him with unusual 
reserve, Harry grew restless and disquieted, 
until he gave her all his a thoughts, 
»y night or day, chiding himself for it often, 
though never gaining courage to put her 
from his mind. 

Once, indeed, when it chanced the two 
rode out together, Miss Megi-. y seemed won 
in a measure from her reserve, for Harry 
talked charmingly upon well-chosen subjects, 
and the surroundings, a bit of woodland, an 
abrupt hill, a delightéul valley with a clear 
flowing stream, were very restiul in effect. 
Harry, who had boasted to his sister that he 
-had seen woman-kind in all her phases, 
and understood them all, began to feel there 
might yet be something to learn, However 
this might be, it was a new, dear delight to 
have ber so_near, to watch her red lips as 
they framed the words so exquisitely, and 
ence or twice smiled upon him a bright, 
dangerous smile. Long after, he mused up- 
on their memory, recalling every incident of 
the drive, voting it the happiest hour of his 
life, and then wondering at himseif for treas- 
uring it so; other women had been far more 
gracious to him with words and smiles, but 

ese were so exquisitely rare ! 

Rare indeed, for weeks passed before he 
received more than a few words, reservedly 
spoken, and he grew very wretched, very 
grave, One day, when he sat alone in the 
garden, wondering if he were not the moth, 
and trying for courage to go away and forget 
the tascinating flame, for he confessed to 
hitaself it was a very strong fascination, he 
heard light, quick steps approaching, and a 
moment after, Miss Megary stood before 
him, flushed, her eyes widely opened and 
corer, and her whole manner strangely ex- 


“Mr. Granger!” she exclaimed, abruptly, 
“ Mrs. Hammond has just spoken to me” — 
here she paused, as if with emotion, draw- 
ing each breath sharply, as if it were a pain. 

“ Won’t you sit down?” he said, geutly, 
wondering at her excitement, but thankful, 
if the truth were told, for the cause that had 
senther to him in such an excited, impet- 
uous way. 

She took the seat he gave her, clasped her 
trembling hands in an to appear calm, 
and then spoke. 

“You asked if I had a brother,” she said 
quickly. “ I did, indeed, he was older than 

— 

“His name?” H in 

“It was not like mine, because —it is 
Albert Schell,” 

“T did know him,” and H was scarce- 

less excited than she, “He was the 
earest friend I ever had; we were inse 
rable for more than two years, and during 


| 


that time we wandered over Europe to- 
gether” — 

“ Oh, I am so thankful you know him!” 
Bertha cried, 

Harry’s heart gave a quick throb of pain. 
Perhaps when he told her of her brother’s 
death, she would avoid him once more, as 
the bearer of ill-tidings. 

“Tell me about him, Mr. Granger,” she 
said. “1s he well?” 

And Harry, fearing to tell her the whole 
truth, answered sadly, — 

“ Why do 8 a tone?” she 
asked. “Is he in trouble? Is anything 


“ Miss Megary, your brother’s life, I have 
reason to believe, had many sad phases, but 
his trouble has all passed away. He wasal- 
ways something of a mystery to me. 
should like to know his history. Will you 
tell it to me ?” 

“ Ah,” she said, ha!f-sadly, understanding 
from his manner that something was wrong. 
“ I hoped you would tell me that. I know 
so little of it, only the beginning.” 

“ Tell me the 4 inniog,” Harry urged, in 
a gentle tone, “ and then I will give you all 
the facts concernirg him in my possession.” 
He could not bear to break the truth so ab- 
ruptly, and he feit she would grow calmer 
under the recital. 

She leaned back in the rustic chair; the 
excitement had died out of her face, leaving 
it very sad and white. 

“ Albert’s father,” she said, “ was a gentle- 
man of moderate means, and after his death, 
mamma was quite poor; so, when she mar- 
ried papa —my own father — Albert, only 
eight years old, was dependent upon him 
for everything. For a time there was no 
trouble, and I remember my brother, next to 
mamma, as my childhood’s idol, the em- 
bodiment of all that was brave and wonder- 
ful and greats and withal he was so gvod 
and gentle tome. Afterward, he was sent 
away to school, and for some boyish folly, 
some breaking of an over-strict a he was 
expelled, My father was very stern, and he 
aye 80 ang-y as soon as he knew this, that 

e threatened, and began to take steps to 
carry his threat into execution, to vind Al- 
bert until he became of age to learn a trade 
that was very irksome and distasteful to the 
boy. My brother was no doubt in fault, but 
one kind word would have set him right.. As 
it was, he was very proud, and he refused to 
obey my father’s commands. I shall never 
forget. the stormy scene. Papa bade him 


leave the house forever, and that night, aiter 
nurse had put me to bed, Albert came in, 
asked me for a kiss, bade me never forget 
bie and I have never seen him since.” 

er 


Harry 


by grew a trifle unsteady here, and 
not speak, the recital had touched 
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him too. Berthalooked up, and seeing his 
pb were wet, a grateful look, in recognition 
of his mute sympathy, shot out from her 
- soft brown eyes to his own. Then quite re- 
covered, for the moment, she continued, — 
“ We were none of us 80 happy afterward, 
for it broke my mother’s heart. She lived, 
for many years, but a sorrow-stricken wom- 
an, never complaining, never speaking Al- 
bert’s name, but watching, with never-for- 
getting mother-love, for him to come back 
once more. Papa never cared, I think, ex- 
cept for her sake. For when she died, there 
was a stir, a footster at the door, and she 
looked up and said to me, ‘ Dear, has your 
brother come?’ —her last, last words, I 
looked in papa’s fa +, and if it spoke the 


trath, he atoned, in that one moment of an- | 


guish, for all his harshness to Albert in the 
t. 

Another pause, and then Harry drew 
nearer, and sat down by her side. Bertha 
continued, avoidirg his gaze, and looking as 
if beyond the scenes around her, into the 
far-off past. 

“For myself,” she said, “when Albert 
first went away I watched and grieved for 
him, but I was only a child, and sometimes, 
don’t think me heartless, I forgot. After 
mamma died I thought of him more than 
ever, and determined to search for him, but 
delayed it, fearing to wound my father’s 
feelings, though by his papers, I have found, 
since his death, he had been searching for 

~ him diligently for some time, but to no pur- 
pose. i then grew discouraged, but he is 
almost constantly upon my mind, and as 


soon as my affairs were settled, if anything 


could be saved me, I had fully determined to 
find Albert, if he lived upon the earth. 
That is all. Tell me, please, Mr. Granger, 
what you know.” 

“'l first knew Albert three 


ars ago,” 
Harry said. He could not trust his voice for 
any preface to his story, “We became ac- 


quainted accidentally in traveling. He was 
journeying for his health, he told me; I was 
seeking pleasure, I never knew his early 
history, but he spoke, several times, of a 
dear little sister Bertha, said he must find 
her some day, as through his fault he lost 
sight of ter. I never asked for his ante- 
cedents or history; I knew him for a gentle- 
man at sight, we seldom require anything 
more in Bohemia, and my further acquain- 
tance with him proved his sterling honor. 
He had some property, be told me, enough 
to give him breathing time, for he had been 
working hard. You will wonder, perhaps, 
how I came to know so little of a bosom 
friend, but we lived in the present, and I, 
holding a person's past life sacred, and his 
own if he chose to keep it 80, never ques- 
tioned him, and did not even know whether 
he was American or English born, though T 


fancied the latter, as he had been much in 
England. I cannot tell you how dearly I 
loved him, and so” — 

“ Well,” Bertha said, calm from excessive 
emotion, “I’m waiting, and I know you 
have something sad to tell me now. But I 
can bear it. I am quite prepared. I have 
known, ever since you told me he was well, 
that he is well indeed, and that mamma 
found him first, after all.” 

“My dear chiid!” was all he could say, 
as he reached out and took both her han 
in his own, “I could not bear to tell you.” 

“But you must,” shé answered, bravely, 
though her tone was a trifle unsteady as she 
sp>ke. “I must know the truth to the bit 
ter end.” 

“He died suddenly, of fever a¢ last,” Har- 
ry said, still retaining close hold of her 
hands, unreproved, for Bertha was weak and 
faint, and she leaned her head back against 
the chair wearily, a desolate Jook in her face, 
“He raved, r boy, of his mother, his sis- 
ter, and said no alternative was left him but 
to go, since his father harshly drove him 
away. He had no last, lucid moment, and I 
buried him where he died, in beautiful Italy. 
Afterward I sought among his papers for 
some clew to bis Friends, but found none, on- 
ly the picture of a child, and her name, Ber- 
tha. I collected his possessions as wel! as 
I could, went to England, and advertised for 
Bertha Schell, supposing that his sister’s 
name, but received no answer. When I 
came here 1 was struck with your resem- 
blance to your brother, you interested me 
strangely, but my sister said you had no 
brother, and you were so distant and so cold 
I could never bring myself to ask you.” 

“Forgive me!” she cried. “I was, in- 
deed, but I did not know —I thought” — ‘ 

“ Don’t speak of it, dear child,” he said, 
earnestly, pressing her hands to his lips; 
and at this moment an angry footstep sound- 
ed along the path, and Richard Hammond 
appeared in view, his face a perfect thunder- 
cloud, as to passion. 

“1 beg your pardon,” he said, with as much 
dignity as his anger ‘would allow. “But I 
have been listening at a distance to your 
voices for some moments, and | confess that 
I am unable to bear it longer. For some 
days, I have considered Bertha as the wom- 
an who would one day become my wife, 
though, it is true, I had not yet spoken, at 
least in words. As to my attentions, they 
were certainly marked, though perhaps re- 
served.” 

Harry smiled. 

“ But when,” he went on, still more angri- 
ly, “1 have considered her almost too sacred 
to touch her hand, I am obliged to behold 
another grasp both and retain them for some 
moments. My uncle, too, whom I supposed 
the very soul of honor” — am 
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“ Don’t bea fool, Dick!” exclaimed Harry, 
breaking in upon his nephew’s wratbful and 
not very lucid tirade. “ This seemsa day of 
disclosures, for Miss Megary has just heard 
of the death of her only ther, and I have 
learned that he was my dearest friend.” 

“Of course,” returned Richard, “ this 
throws some light upon your inexplicable 
conduct, though I cannot see how it explains 
it altogether.’ 

“ Are we obliged to answer to you for 
our actions?” asked Harry, beginning to be 
turn, 

“Gentlemen,” Bertha said, firmly, “I beg 
you will not speak an angry word upon my 
oy unt, If you will excuse me, I shall re- 
tire, 

She turned to g% feeling an almost insane 
desire to laugh, in her nervousness, at the 
absurd position in which she was placed, and 
instantly both Harry and Richard came for- 
ward, each offering her an arm to conduct 
her to the house. Neither said a word, 
though Richard looked angry, and Harry 
very pale. Bertha had but one refuge, and 
she availed herself of this without delay. 


Sinkiag back into her seat, she -buried her. 


face in Ler hands, and began to sob. 

“TI have declared my love for her,” said 
Richard, “and have the right to escort her, 
unless, indeed, you have a previous right for 
the same reason.” 

“If I have not asked Bertha to become 
my wife,” returned Harry, “it is because I 
have never had the opportunity. But, since 
you, Dick, are determined to take her by 
storm, I will declare my love for her, here 
and now. Forgive me, Bertha,” he said, 
laying his hand lightly upon her bowed 
head, “1 could not help this annoying scene. 
Calm yourself, there ’s a dear girl; I will 
send my sister to you now, and by and by 
I hope you wiil allow me to opel further 
upon the subject.” 

Passing his hand over her hair with a ca- 
ressing movement, he turned and went 

uickly into the house. Richard had no 
urther opportunity for heroics, as Mrs. 
Hammond came flying down the path a mo- 
ment after, and giving the girl a hearty kiss, 
she drew her into the house, took her to her 
room, and was closeted with her for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon. 

When tea was announced the two gentle- 
men wae made their appearance, and 
glared mildly at each other across the table 
until Mrs Hammond came down. 

“ Bertha is n’t coming to tea,” she’ said, 
in answer to the questioning looks which 

ted her from either side. “I don’t see 
what you two could have been thinking of, 
to get up such a scene, though | believe 
Richie was more in fault. Bertha is as ner- 
vous and excited as she can be, with the 
news of her brother's death and the airs you 


both puton. Don’t interrupt me, Harry, if 
i please. I want to know whether you 

ave made, or intend to make, a formal offer 
of your hand to Bertha. Richard, hush up! 
I’m speaking to your uncle, I know your 
sentiments very well; but I don't under- 
stand ’s, and Bertha is n’t sure, either. 
I got all I could from the child. I told her 
I thought she had received proposals from 
two different gentlemen at the same time. 
All she has to do, is to reject one or both, 
as she pleases. I ’d be glad to recive her 
either as a daughter or a sister, provided she 
loved my brother or my son, bat her own 
feelings must decide.” 

“ You are quite right in thinking I wish to 
marry her, but I would like to see her a few 
moments and tell her so myself, if she has 
any doubts,” replied Harry, very humbly. 

“ And so would I,” insisted Richard. 

“ Neither shall see her just now, for it is 
n’t necessary. 1,’ll not have the poor child 
pulled in pieces by you two wretches, and 
she so troubled pi her brother too. I 
shall state the case, leave her to decide, and 
then, if she cares for either, why that is an- 
»other.thing. I've nothing more to say, in 
thatcase. She wasinadreadful state, — 
ing to leave the house, and all that sort of 
nonsense ; but I told her she should do noth- 
ing of the kind. I’m in the best position 
of all, for I shall have her, even if she re- 
fuses you both.” 

There was a tap at Bertha’s door, and a 
servant entered, bearing some moss-rose- 
buds, and a note containing a few impas- 
sioned words from Richard, Five minutes 
later there came a more elaborate note from 
Harry, and just as ske finished reading it 
Mrs. Hammond entered the room. 

“ Those boys are like two caged 
she said. “ What, two notes already? It 
‘s scarcely ten minutes since they left the 
table. 1 suppose they have left me nothing 
to say. Child, you must decide the matter 
atonce, and tell me first, 1’mdying to know. 
Do love either?” 

rtha’s. only reply was to put up her lips 
for a kiss. She on Ae two, and then Mrs, 
Hammond said, — 

“ Ob, you do love one of them then. Is 
it Richard ?” guessing at the same time it 
was Harry, 


“You dear little girl!” and Mrs. Ham- 
of it,” 

“ Have I” began Bertha, in alarm. 

“ No, you have n’t been anything but a 
good, discreet child, and Harry has more 

than hopes. 1 li take Rich off your 
hands and comfort him as well as I can, and 
you bathe your face, put on a fresh white 


dress, and go down to my little sitting-room 
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to see Harry, in half an hour: he’s dyin 
for a word from you. I ’ll tell him you wi 
come, and you must settle everything else.” 

Bertha did as she was bidden, summon. 
ing all her courage when it was time to go 
down, and feeling no one was ever placed in 
such a trying position as she. She escaped 
meeting any one in the hall, and paused, 
with a nervous little shiver at the half-opened 
door. But Harry had been listening, and 
the light footfall and slight rustle of her 
dress did not escape him.. So as she 
stood, trying to put a brave face on the af- 
fair and walk in, he came forward, and tak- 
ing her unsteady hand, drew her into the 
room. 

“TI thank more than I can tell you,” 
he said, “for being generous en to 

nt this interview.” And Bertha felt re- 
ieved to hear his voice was a little unsteady 
from agitation. “My » today, was 
inelegant and ill-ti to say the 


least. | of disclosures had ended 


Forgive it and me ; its only merit was sin- 
cerity. I hope you believe the last?” 
Bertha could not answer, but she made 
no resistance as he put his arm about her 
and drew her to his side. 
“ Don’t be trightened, dear child,” he said. 
“ T see your heart is very full, and I want to 
comfort you in your trouble, if you will only 
give me the right to protect and comfort 
you always! 1} don’t ask you to tell me 
much tonight, only say you will be my wife, 
just one word will answer, and I shall guess 
the whole of the dear truth then.” 
So Bertha, quite willing to give consent, 
but lacking courage to frame an answer of 
her own, spoke the word for which he was 
waiting, and was, without further ceremony, 
clasped closely within a pair of strong, im- 
tient arms; while in another room, Mrs, 
ammond, finding Richard not altogether 
inconso!able, thanked her stars that the day 
so happily. 


ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE FAR WEST. 


BY JASPER T. JENNINGS. 


ead years if the most enterpris- 
ing engineer had even hinted that the 
time would probably come when the iron 
horse would climb the high Rockies, and 
roll along the narrow passes and rugged 
cafions of the wild Western wilderness, mak- 
ing the flying trip across the continent from 
ocean to ocean in six days, he would have 
been deemed a fool or a madman; and his 
extravagant prophecy would have been 
looked upon as the overwrought imagina- 
tion of a disordered brain. And yet, in less 
than forty years, the world witnessed the ac- 
complishment of the great work. ; 

People who have not given their attention 
to such great projects are apt to view them 
with incredulity and distrust; and they are 
slow to become convinced. The originators 
and projectors are often forced to suffer the 
bitter ridicule and censure of the world. 
How often have the unthinking multitude 
lived to learn their mistake. 

The utilization ot steam as a motive pow- 
er wrought’a wonderful change in mechani- 
cal science, and ushered in a new erain the 
advance of human progress. The Pacific 
Railway was in all probability the greatest 
engineering achievement the world had ever 
wi The idea of such a railway was 


first brought to the notice of the public in 
1846, by Mr. Asa Whitney. For years 
scarcely any one had any faith in the project; 
and his earnest addresses to popular meet- 
ings and state Jegislatures were of but little 
avail. The subject having once been 
broached to an intelligent people, however, 
and the project explained, together with the 
benefits likely to accrue from it, sober and 
enterprising minds were set to thioking. 
The germ of the great work was planted in 
the intellect of the American people, and 
like rain and warm sunshine upon the rich 
earth that covers the hidden seed, passing 
events and the growing industries of the na- 
tion were sure to bring up the great project, 
and develop the mightiest engineering enter- 
prise each had ever eaten 

The rapid settlement otf California acted 
as a stimulus in the agitation of the pro- 
posed work, and for some time Mr. Benton 
zealously advocated it before the people, and 
in the Senate. The explorations of Colonel 
Fremont threw new light upon the subject, 
showing conclusively that such aroad might 
be in the/ range of buman possibility, and in 
March, 1853, Congress made an appropria- 
tion of $150,000 for making the necessary 
surveys. Six different surveying parties, 
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furnished with the most perfect instruments 
the ingenuity of man could devise, went 
forth upon their mission, The werk seemed 
to promise such favorable results that the 
next year Congress appropriated $190,000 
more for continuing the survey, and three 
additional parties were organized and sent 
out. The reports of these surveys, in thir- 
teen massive folio volumes, with beautiful il- 
lustrations, will long remain the standard au- 
thority for exact palwention in regard to the 
physical characteristics of the great West. 

At length the Legislature of California 
chartered the Central-Pacific-Railroad ‘Com- 
pany, with power to construct a road from 
Sacramento eastward across the State; 
and with promised aid from the Govern- 
ment, the Union-Pacific Company was final- 
ly organized in October, 1863, with a nomi- 
nal capital of one hundred millions of dol- 
lars, to construct a railway line from Omaha 
westward over the Great Plains and Rocky 
Mountains, to meet the Central-Pacific line, 
more than a thousand miles away. 

Two millions of dollars were with much 
difficulty raised, and in August, 1864, the 
work wascommenced. The working season 
closed in November, and only twelve miles 
had been constructed. At the close of the 
next year they had completed over forty 
miles from the starting point, and it seemed 
likely that the enterprise would drag along 
for many weary years, a constant increase 
of expense, before anything could be real- 
ized; and many who had connected them- 
selves with it began to think they had an 
elephant on their hands, which it would be 
desirable to get rid of. 

About this time the work fell into the 
hands of a class of men with more abundant 
means; and the whole undertaking awoke 
to new life and activity. Thousands of busy 
laborers swarmed thither, from ail parts of 
the world; and at times four miles of rails 
were laid daily. The difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, and the expense of obtaining nec- 
essary timber on the treeless prairies, can 
scarcely be imagined by those who live in 
tegions where it is abundant. Pine and 
scrub-oak were conveved on wagons, over the 
worst of roads, from the distant forestx and 
mountain sides, hundreds of miles away. 
It was obtained in Denver, at twenty dol- 
lars a cord. This was two hundred miles 
from the nearest point of the railway; and 
to convey it thither, amid all the difficulties 
‘of the situation, cost seventy-five dollars. 
When delivered, it was purchased by the 
railroad men at one lundred and five dollars 

r cord. Some of the best obtainable 

ard-wood timber even brought two hundred 
dollars per cord. Long trains of trucks and 
wagons heavily loaded with logs and timber, 
each drawn by ten, twelve, and eighteen 
mules or oxen, daily toiled slowly over rug- 


ged heights or pathless plains of soft earth 
and mud. Often it was a month’s work to 
transport a single load. We are told that 
four thousand four hundred and eighty of 
these — wagons were in constant use 
conveying timber from Atchison alone ; and 
to handle them required seven thousand 
three hundred and ten mules, and twenty- 
nine thousand seven hundred and twenty 
oxen. An army of five thousand six hun- 
dred and ten men found employment in 
driving and controlling them ; and in a single 
year no less than twenty-seven thousand 
tons of freight was in this tedious and cost- 
ly manner conveyed to the spot where the 
great railway was being constructed. From 
other remote places the business was carried 
on even more extensively ; and half a million 
tons of wood and iron were transported 
through some of the rude Nebraska settle- 
ments in a single season. 

Many of the bridges, tunnels, and rock 
cuttings of this great line, though construct- 
ed so hurriedilv, rank among the world’s 
greatest engineering triumphs. At the cross- 
ing of Dale Creek, near Sherman, there was 
a deep and precipitous glen, that the iron 
road must in some way be built across, 
The undaunted engineers rapidly formed a 
plan, and in a few days a maze of timber 
trestle-work was being raised over the de 
pression. When completed, the structure 
was six hundred and fifty feet in length, and 
one hundred and twenty-six feet above the 
bed of the silvery stream. When viewed 
from the bottom of the glen a little distance 
away, the bridge resembled a huge piece of 
ornamental trellis-work ; and only on close 
inspection could the beholder really be con- 
vinced that the apparently light and airy 
pieces of timber of which it was com 
were heavy beams, from twelve to fifteen 
inches in diameter, corded and banded to- 
gether with countless iron rods and ponder- 
ous iron plates. 

Some of the greatest barriers to railway 
building were met with in the western de- 
scent of the Rocky Mountains. Five differ- 
ent tunnels were cut through the solid rock 
in this descent, and numerous trestle 
bridges, embankments, and deep rock cut- 
tings were to be made as the road leagth» 
ened out in serpentine courses, winding in 
and out among the everlasting hills and 
frowning ledges. At the West Devil’s Gate, 
the Weber River rushes with tremendous 
violence down a wild chasm of the moun- 
tains. Across this dangerous spot a trestle 
bridge was thrown from rock to rock, seven- 
ty-eight feet above the turbulent waters that 
foamed and roared in wild and frantic 
ante below. When first built, this 

ridge was in the form of a double trestle ; 


one resting on the other, and with the sup- 
porting timbers on each side leaning towand 
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each other at an angle of about forty de- 

s. The structure was fastened to the 

ged rocks above, that towered in lofty 
masses on either side. 

At Secret Town, an immense curved tres- 
tle bridge one thousand one hundred feet 
long and ninety feet high was constructed ; 
and scores of others of no less note among 
the wild and picturesque regions of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. The winters are 
very severe in these mountains, and one 
spring when the laborers returned to their 
work they found sixty feet of snow lying 
over the track for over seven miles in length. 
Thousands of dollars were spent in shovel- 
ing it away before work could be resumed 
on the road-bed. 

Amid all the apparently insurmountable 
difficulties, the two roads were pushed rapid- 


‘ly forward, approaching each other; and on 


e tenth of May, 1869, the connection was 
made. In a beautiful grassy valley, near 
the head of the Great Salt Lake, three 
thousand people were congregated. Many 
officers and prominent men of the road were 
present. The final tie that was to form the 
connecting link and bind the two great roads 
in one was brought forward. It was made 
of polished laurel wood, bound at the ends 
with elegant bands of silver. No such tie 
had ever been placed in a railroad before. 
The representative officers of the road 
stepped forward and drove home a golden 
spike presented by California, a silver spike 
from Nevada, and one of gold, silver, and 
iron from Arizona. Instantly the news 
flashed from the Atlantic to the Pacific that 
the mighty task was accomplished. Science 
and mechanical ingenuity had reduced the 
time of making the trip across the con- 
tinent from six months to six days. 

One of the noblest works of the line is the 
magnificient new suspension bridge across 
the Missouri River, at Omaha. itis half a 
mile long, has twelve piers, and eleven spans 
of two hundred and fifty feet each. In 
order to secure a solid foundation for the 

scores of immense iron rings, nine 

and a half feet in diameter, an inch and 
three-quarters in thickness, and ten feet in 
length, were cast in Chicago, and conveyed 
by railroad across the States of Illinois and 
lowa, to the scene of operation. They were 
there handled by powerful machinery, and 
means of atmospheric pressure from 

ve, they were forced down into the sand 
and alluvium until the tops were even with 
the surface of the ground. The sand and 
earth in the interior was quickiy removed by 
engines for the purpose, and other rings 
were lowered upon them and bolted on with 
huge bolts and burrs. Again the amazing 
pressure was applied and the ponderous 
mass went dowa, to receive another ring. 
And thus the great iron rings were added, 


one upon another, until the bottom ones 
rested firmly upon the bed-rock of the 
river, Twenty-four hours were required in 
sinking each one of the rings; and the 
rearing of the great structure was the work 
of months. Its cost was about one million 
dollars. 

At six o’clock in the afternoon of the 8th 
of March, 1881, the last rail of the Southern 
Pacific was laid; and a second great trans- 
continental line was completed. In many 
places even greater engineering difficulties 
were encountered on this line than on the 
first. The two most remarkable examples 
are the “ Loop,” in the Tehachepi Pass in 
Kern County, and the San Fernando tunnel, 
in Los Angeles County, California. 

What is known as the “Loop” is one of 
the most singular pieces of railway engineer- 
ing on the continent. An elevation of two 
hundred and sixty-five feet was to be over- 
come, in order to reach the higher ground 
where the track might be continued. The 
grade would be so steep that the road could 
not be worked with profit. Entering the 
base of a spur of the mountains that set out 
upon the plain, an underground tunnel was 
cut through, winding upward to the light of 
day ; and around the side of the elevation in 
a great circle the track wound like the 
thread of a screw, until it returned over the 
starting point. Here the traveler may look 
down a distance of seventy-seven and one 
half feet upon the track below, where it en- 
ters the tunncl. The- “Loop” is three 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-five feet 
around; and by winding around among the 
buttes to overcome the elevation, thirteen 
thousand feet of road had to be constructed 
to gain an advance of four thousand feet ina 
direct line. The curvatures and grades 
were one hundred and sixteen feet per mile. 

The San Fernando tunnel, twenty-six 
miles from Los Angeles, is cut through a 
mountain of soft rock. It is six thousand 
nine bundred and sixty-seven feet in length, 
and with the singie exception of the famous 
Hoosac, it is said to be the largest finished 
tunnel in the United States. The Southern 
Pacific crosses the great American desert 
region ; once the depths of an old ocean, or 
immense inland sea. Water is scarce, aud 
some trains are obliged to carry an extracar 
of water for the necessary steam to pull them 
over the arid and sandy plain. 

Probably the most scenic line in America 
is the recently constructed Denver and Rio 
Grande narrow-gauge railway. The follow- 
ing description of the great works of man 
and Nature in the Royal Gorge of the Ar- 
kansas, from the correspondence of the 
Boston Globe, will perhaps be read with in- 
terest, 

“ About seventy-five miles from Leadville 
the railroad enters the mountain passes, 
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Engineering Achievements of the Far West. $69 


from which occasional glimpses of the valley 
are obtained through openings in the walls 
of rock. The river rolls and tumbles over a 
rocky bed in a hopeless race with the iron 
horse on the bank above, and the mountain 
walls slowly close in upon them, narrowing 
their pathway until it seems as though it 
would finally end in some cavernous recess. 
The river and the train plunge deeper into 
the mountains, the cafion becomes narrower 
and the walls higher, and just ahead of the 
engine looms a solid wall of rock like an 
eternal barrier across the path. Yet there is 
no slackening of speed ; the train rushes on- 
ward and the river plunges recklessly down- 
ward until almost against the mountain 
side, when with a whirl and a roar the 

sweep around a curve and dash into the 


Royal Gorge of the Arkansas, a prodigious- 


cleft in the eternal hills, rent asunder by 
some great convulsion of the world. The 
seamed and broken walls, with strata thrown 
into inextricable confusion of voicanic heat, 
tise almost vertically from the bottom of the 
gorge, where the rushing, roaring, rolling, 
rumbling river clashes in foaming rage 
inst huge boulders and ragged masses 
of rock that sullenly bar its progress, The 
pathway of the locomotive has been cut out 
of the solid wall that jealously leaves scarce 
room enough between its foot and the tum- 
bling waters for even the surest-footed 
mountaineer, and in some places the train 
seems to cling like a serpent to the perpen- 
dicular side of the mountain, so closely do 
the wall and the water contend for the right 
of way. At the deepest part of the gorge 
the walls almost meet, and rising abruptly 
from the bottom, leaving not an inch of 
room for anything but the torrent, tower to 
a height of two thousand three hundred 
feet above the track. Here is a singular 
piece of engineering and railroad building ; 
an iron bridge extending not across the 
river, but parallel with its course. The 
trusses supportiog this structure extend 
across the river like the rafters of a gable 
roof, the ends or feet resting and pressing 
against opposite walls of the gorge. The 
floor of the bridge is suspended from these 
iron trusses on one side, the track runnin 
close to and paralle! with the northwest wall 
of the cafion. A hundred feet below rolls 
the river, and nearly half a mile above a 
narrow cleft in the mountain admits the 
struggling rays of light that illumine this 
tremendous fissure. To catch a glimpse of 
“the sky one must lean out of the window 
aad throw his head well backward, and even 
then it takes about three looks to see out of 
the gorge. The rocks are so enormous and 
so scarred and broken that it requires some 


moments to realize the gigantic proportions 
of the cafion and the mountains through 
which it passes. At intervals there are 
immense branch fissures in the wall rock 
that afford passing glimpses of dark recesses 
and depths never sage by man, and 
again the wall —— opens: to reveal 4 
rough but more gradual ascent to the lofty 
table-land far above. The Royal Gorge is 
winding in its course, and the many sudden 
turns in its five miles of length give it the 
appearance of a cul de sac at some points, 
surprising the beholder at every turn, when 
he is plunged into new scenes of awful 
grandeur. Itis a source of wonder and a 
marvel to the traveler that a railroad even 
could be built through such a place, indeed 
it would have been almost impossible to la 
a broad gauge at some points in the Royal 
Gorge, but the narrow gauge with its advan- 
tages of short curves and steep grades has 
made easy many undertakings that once 
were rhe hogy as wild and hopeless. In a 
mountainous country the narrow gauge is 
the best, and sometimes the only railroad 
that can be built and operated, and its value 
is being fully demonstrated in Colorado, 
where the roughest part of the greatest 
mountain range on the continent is crossed 
and intersected in all directions by iron rails, 
About fifteen minutes at a good rate of 
speed are required for the passage of the 
grand cafion of the Arkansas, and when the 
train emerges from the very bowels of the 
earth as it were, a comparatively level 
coun stretches away to the southeast 
to Pueblo.” 


Forty years ago it would hardly have been 
thought fer the mountain t to 
pass through this wild spot among the slip- 
pery rocks and come out alive. e narrow 
passes among the towering Alps or lofty 
Andes scarcely exceed it in grandeur. 
Who would have thought that the time 
would ever come when man’s ingenuity 
would lay the iron track through this dark 
passage, and the thunder of the locomotive 
would reverberate in a thousand echoes as 
the iron monster dashed through the gloomy 
passage, lighting up the wild and grand as- 

ct of nature’s sublimity by night, and fill- 
ing the frightful recess with its fiery breath 
and terrificroar? As the contemplative mind 
views the wonderful display of mechanical 
and engineering enterprise exhibited among 
the mountains and mines of the far West, 
and realizes that it has nearly all been devel- 
oped within the last twenty years, he natural- 
ly asks himself, what may not the mechanical 
gemus of mankind accomplish in twenty 


years to come? 
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A WOMAN'S ENCOUNTER WITH INDIANS. 


, BY A WESTERN FARMER’S WIFE. 


NDIANS are generally regarded as very 
stoical to the 
emotions of joy and grief; but the following 
incident, which was related to me by a 
friend, shows that some of them can enjoy a 
joke, even when it is at their own expense. 

A many years , Said the relater, 
I, with my husband and baby, moved into 
Minnesota, then a wild country, with few 
white settlers. Our home was in a lonely 
place, miles from any other human habita- 
tion, and I was often, when my husband was 
away, both lonely and fearful. Of course 
he never went from home, for any length of 
time, without taking baby and me along, as 
he would not leave us; but I mean when he 
was engaged in his necessary farm work, or 
hunting. I was afraid, you see I was young, 
and had a great dread of Indians. 

Well, one day, when baby and I were 
alone, | had a terrible fright. I had put her 
to sleep, and in her cradle, and was standing 
with my back to the door, mixing my light 
bread, when a slight noise called my atten- 
tion, and looking around, I saw two tall In- 
dians, wrapped in gray blankets, ng: enter- 
ing the door, My heart stood still, I could 
hardly keep from screaming aloud, but for- 
tunately I did not, and my unwelcome visi- 
tors stalked to the fire, and proceeded very 
deliberately to warm themselves. . 

Presently one of them turned around and 

inted to some bottles, which, as my cup- 

d was small, I had hung on pegs, driv- 
en into the logs of which our cabin was 
built. Two of these were blagk quart bot- 
tles, one of them held whiskey, the other 
pepper-sauce. Of course I knew the In- 
dians wanted whiskey, and as I was afraid 
to refuse, and my hands were in the dough, 
nodded Muttering some. 
thing I could not understand, one walked 
across the room, and, taking down the near- 
est bottle, raised it to his mouth and swal- 
lowed a portion of its contents, yeh apy 
he began to cough and choke, and, half- 
frightened out of my senses, I saw he had 
the wrong bottle in his hand, Shaking the 
sticky mass of dough from my fingers, I 
started toward him, but with a loud “ Ugh, 
heap strong,” while the water filled his eyes, 


he shook his head at me and handed the bot 
tle to his companion, who had turned from 
the fire and was watching the proceeding 
with much interest. Grasping the bottle 
eagerly the other Indian at once took a huge 
swallow, and then such a_ strangling and 
sputtering you never saw ; poe | almost 
double, while the saliva poured from his 
mouth, and tears from his eyes, he coughed 
and choked until I was afraid he would 
urst a blood-vessel; and all this time the 
first Indian was in a paroxysm of delight, 
He shouted with laughter, clapped his 
friend on the back, snatched the bottle from 
Bin, and offered him another drink, exclaim- 
ng, 
“*Nough strong water, hey? Ugh, good 
warm up, Injun cold.” 

By this time I had managed to get the oth- 
er bottle down, and now to prove that I was 
not to blame, I took the cork out of it and 
handed it to them. 

Still laughing, the first drinker took i 
smelled of it, nodded understandingly, an 
then passed it to the other sufferer, who 
had somewhat recovered. Straightening 
himself he pushed the extended hand aside, 
saying, — 

“ Big fool Injun; tink he mity smart, all 
same fool, ugh;” and, walked out of the 
door, without giving me a glance. 

His friend handed me the bottle, and 


‘pointing first at the fire, then at his own 


throat, exclaimed 

* All same hot, heap hot, no more cold 
Injun inside, ugh!” and followed in the 
footsteps of his fellow. 

I stood in the door and watched them as 
they plodded along, single file, through the 
deep snow, the rear one stopping occasion- 
ally to laugh and look back, and shake his 
head grimly, In spite of their evident en-’ 
joyment, I wasa lite afraid. I knew how 
revengeful Indians are, and I thought may- 
be some time they would think it not a mis- 
take, and come back and take vengeance on 


us. 

But I never heard of them again. And 
my husband always said the joke was such 
a good one that even an Indian could not 
help enjoying it. 
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The Red-headed Degree. 


THE GOLDEN MEAN. 


BY A. B, CARNER. 


In any fortune, keep an even mind. — Translation of Horace, book iii., ode x. 


4 By not always pushing to sea; 
Nor yet, while alert you dread storms, 

By pressing too close to the lee. 


Who delights in the golden midway 
Safe shuns a poor cloud-cov=red sty, 

Wise, cares not to own the great hall 
That vexes the envious eye. 


More oftcn by winds the great pine ~ 
Is swayed, and high towers break down 
With heavier crash, and the storms 
With fury the mountain-peaks crown. 


Saratoca Sprinas, 1883. 


The heart well prepared for all chance 
In successes still fears, hopes in straits 

Some turn in affairs. The same Jove 
Bleak winters brings in and abates. 


Though now things are wrong, not for aye 
Will they be so. The harp row again 

Awakes the mute Muse. and his bow 
Apollo does not always strain. 


In hardships, both cheerful and brave 
Deport you. Again, wisely mind 

That you take in a reef of the sail 
Out-bellied by too fair a wind, 


THE RED-HEADED DEGREE. 


BY N. Y. ACKER. 


Y hooky, let me see. I never told you, 
reader dear, what a geelorious time I 
had, one night, while the soft-hearted moon 
shed her pale refulgence down upon a frog- 
pond, clad with crystal ice, on which a par- 
ty of young people had gathered to flirt, and 
slide, on iron-clad feet. 

By the way, some of them were not on 
iron-clad feet at all times, but occasionally 
reclined on their ear, with heels waving 
“ da, da,” to the blushing maiden near by. 

I was invited to make one of the party, 
but was somewhat doubtful of pn agen 
as a manipulater of the skate, for I had not 
practiced the sport in several years, but the 
young people would not take “no” for an 
answer, the company of Nimble Yankee 
Acker they were bound to have. 

Therefore I accepted the invitation. 

The land of the tadpole was soon reached, 
and we made thrones of boys, while placing 
the irons on our feet. 

My skates were on at length, and I start- 
ed in pursuit of a Dutch girl, with red hair, 
who had challenged me to catch her. 

Right here it is prover to state that I 


caught her not, but that I caught something 
else, which seemed much more pleasing to 
thuse who saw me. 

My intentions were good enough, but my 
feet seemed to be put on wrong. First my 
off foot glided around where the near one 
should have been, then my legs became con- 
fused in their movement, and some small 
boy yelled, — 

“ Whoop, la, where did yer get yer tangle- 
foot?” 

In the mean time the mixing went right 
along. First one foot would shoot north, 
and the other south, until it seemed | was 
trying to imitate the Colossus of Rhodes, 
and straddle the frog-pond ; then they would 
come near enough together to be introduced 
by telephone, when all of a sudden they 
would form a warm affection for each other, 
and so winding and twisting my legs about 
in the vain endeavor to meet and hug. 

Atiength they seemed to tire of such ex- 
clusive companionship, and the left one 
went up and introduced itself to my ear, 
while the right one performed the same in- 
teresting ceremony to my nasal apendage, 
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and so exuberant were its movements that 
it removed a little of the covering from the 
bridge of that protuberance, causing the ru- 
by drops to ooze and trickle down over my 
classic chin. These freaks of my feet were 
also accompanied with a downward motion 
of my body, which was, of course, checked 
when the ice was reached. The stars also 
seemed to be in sympathy with the move- 
ments, for 1 saw them dancing and fooling 
around in close proximity to my eyes for 
some seconds. 

There is an end to all things, so at length 
there came an end to the leg-mixing act 
which my feet had been performing. The 
stars again resumed their wonted places, the 
curtain fell, and I reclined quietly upon the 
smooth but deceptive ice, communing with 
myself in language not necessary to repeat, 
while gazing upon the beauties of the skies, 
wondering if there were frog-ponds, ice, 
skates, anc red-headed Dutch girls in each 
of those shining worlds, which were 
sprinkled throughout the vast dome above, 
and if so, were they performing a drama sim- 
ilar to the one just enacted upon this mun- 
dane sphere. 

Here, as the ional reporter says, 
the hammer fell, or rather the girl with the 
auburn locks came swooping along, and 
catching her skates against my foot came 
suddenly down to my level. 

She asserted that my foot was purposely 
moved in her direction, but of course she 
was mistaken. 


At length-another girl came up, and they 


proposed to take me, one on either side, and 
pilot me over the treacherous poad. 

Datn my buttons! but that was fun! 
Happy moment! 

here I was between two charmers, flying 
over the bright, glassy surface, with the lit- 
tie stars winking and blinking at us, and the 
benevolent moon shedding a faint glow 
around us all, while the clear, bracing wind 
fanned the cheeks of the Dutch girl, and 
the other one, into a glow. 

On we sped. The girls began to titter, 
and suddenly both let go of me, and wheeled 
quickly back. 

I attempted to do the same thing, but it 
was no use ; the mixture of legs again com- 
menced, and I reluctantly sat down, Not 
softly. Oh, no, 

ell, reader dear, would you believe it? 

My dear charmers, one wish the locks of 

d, andthe other with a different color, 

ad run me into a treacherous air-hole, above 

two feet of mud, and away I went, with my 

head and heels sticking up like a man who 
forcibly sits down in a barrel. 

At last, after a desperate s le, I extri- 
cated myself from the mud and water, tore 
the skates from my feet, and started for 
home, on a run, as though I had mashed a 
hornet’s nest with my back clothes. 

When I arrived at the house Mrs, Acker 
wanted to know if I had been taking another 
degree in the lodge. 

said, — 
“ Yes, the. red-headed degree.” 
And she asked no more questions, 


TREES UPON STILTS. 


| Bg ever you hear of trees upon stilts? 
In Guiana and Brazil are found the im- 
mense forests which supply the whole world 
with nearly all the dye-woods in use, and the 
most beautiful timbers for cabinet work. 
These trees love the sea air so, they grow as 
near to the shore as they can without hav- 
ing their roots and trunks washed by the 
t-water ; which would kill most if not all 

of them. Between these great forests and 
the open ocean, stretch vast swamps, which 
at low tide are only marshy, but at high tide 
are covered with several feet of water. In 
immense quantities of 


these swam w 
foliage seeming to 


float on the surface of the water when the 
tide is in, but when it is out, the branches 
present the appearance of growing out of 
the sides of prostrate trunks of trees, which 
are supported upon immense crooked stilts. 

These stilts are the bare roots, which are 
obliged to seek the deep rich nud for nour- 
ishment, at the same time that they must 
support the trunk and branches at a height 
that the tide cannot affect them. The man- 
grove swamps are the haunts of many curi- 
ous creatures which are here almost perfect- 
ly.safe from pursuit, for the tangled masses 
of roots are a more ence than 
the strongest walls, 
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HINTS TO YOUNG WRITERS. 


BY REV. DR. 


following hints —they pretend to 
be nothing more —are offered to those 
who desire to cultivate the art of composi- 
* gion. Not that the best instruction in the 
world will of itself make an author, any 
more than it can make a painter or a scul 
tor. Something more than mere teaching is 
needed. When Opie the painter was asked 
by a young student what he was in the habit 
: mixing his colors with, he replied grim- 
With brains, sir.” 


And he was right. Here we have the 
first requisite for success in the higher arts, 
composition among the rest. Those who 
have no “ brains,” no intellectual power, had 
better let pen and paper alone. But even 
those who have a fair share of power must 
know how to use it. They want practice, 
and they want training; and the training 
which they cannot get from others they 
must be willing to give to themselves. 
Those, however, who are in earnest about 
making the most of their powers, are usually 
glad to avail themselves of the experience of 
Others; and it is for this reason that the 
following pages are written. For although 
it is not possible, in one sense, to teach 
‘composition, it is possible to point out cer- 
tain errors that should be avoided, and cer- 
tain objects that should be kept in view, 
with the best method of attaining these ob- 
jects. And since all the suaggestiuns that 
we have to offer upon these points are 
founded upon experience, it is hoped that 
they will afford help to those who may be 
trying to help themseives. 

To begin, then. What is it that you 
wish to do? You, wish to express your 
thoughts in writing, for the benefit of others. 
But “out of nothing, nothing comes;” 
therefore you must first have thoughts to 
express. First the thought, and then its 
utterance ; first the matter, and then manner. 
The subject falls naturally into these two 
divisions. 

First, the thought. It is strange that we 
should require to learn even to think, but 
like many another strange thing, it is true; 
and anything that helps us to think wisel 
and truly is not to be neglected. We shail 
find that there is no greater stimulus to 
thought than contact with other minds; and 
this comes to us mainly through conversa- 
tion and through books. It is true that real 
conversation, the keenest of intellectual 
pleasures, the most stimulating of intellectu- 


H. STANDISH. 


al exercises, is but seldom to be had. And 
yet now and then, in the course of our lives, 
we are so happy as to meet with a compan- 
ion who has this power of conversat’on, as 
apart from idle fragmentary gossiping. And 
the result is startling. e are no longer . 
the same persons that we were. Some 
change has sed upon us, Not only 
have we found a friend, but we have found 
ourselves. It has been truly said that one 
of our great wants in life is “ somebody who 
shall make us do what we can.” And until 
this want is satisfied, we know not what we 
can do, But when we meet with this 
“somebody,” we find ourselves in a new 
world. It is as if our mind took fire at his 
mind. We are “tauzht the whole of lifé in 
a new rhythm;” we are “lifted into that 
mood out of which thoughts come that re- 
main as stars in our firmament” for ever. 
Whence come they? We cannot tell. U 
to this moment we have had no ouk 
thoughts. But for this companionship, we 
had not had them now. Yet they did not 
originate with our friend, but with our- 
selves, 

- Probably Socrates was the first to 

nize this result of sympathetic intercourse. 
It is to this that he refers when he calls 
himself the midwife of men’s thoughts. 
De Quincy and Emerson both insist strong- 
ly on this benefit of conversation ; and te 
was probably something of the same kind 
that Charles Lamb had in his mind when, 
after — the death of several friends, 
he sai 

“ And now, for so many parts of myself I 
have lost the market.” 

But such intercourse is rare. It is prob- 
able that it comes but seldom to any of us, 
while to many it never comes at ail. Con- 
sequently, we are obliged, for the most part, 
to go for our mental stimulus to books, 
which are more or less accessible to us all. 

And what will books do for us? Why 
are we to read them? Not for enjoyment 
merely; not only in order to store the mem- 
ory with facts, nor even to enrich the mind 
with the thoughts of great men. We read 
them and we value them for all these rea- 
sons; but they have a higher use still; 
namely, the education of the powers, the 
cultivation of the mind, the formation of the 
character. 

“Books,” says Emerson, “ are for nothing 
but to inspire. 


The mere transference of the contents of 
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a book to our own mind will do us little 

unless the mind, beside receiving, acts 
upon what it receives. The food of the 
mind. like that of the body, is intended to 
be digested and assimilated, to nourish, and 
to result in growth and increase of power. 
If I am to be in no — better when I lay 
pown my Platoor my Shakspere than I was 
when I took it up, I will not read at all. 
Why should I? But if I have held inter- 
course with “a soul that made my soul 
wiser,” then indeed my time has not been 
wasted. 

The amount of reading that is profitable 
will vary with each individual, since it de- 
pends upon the mind’s receptivity and power 
of assimilation. It is of less importance to 
read much than to read wisely and well, 
Wisely, — that is, to read exclusively good 
authors; and well,—with the reasoning 
power, the imagination, and the affections 
awake and on the alert. 

We are, then, to read for our own mental 
and moral culture; we are not, as a rule, to 
read in order to write. It is true that in 
some cases, such as in preparation for liter- 
ary work done “to order,” this is inevitable. 
But all will agree that the best work is not 
done in this way. It is the subject which 
we have studied for its own sake, whose in- 
terest and value have drawn us irresistibly 
onward, on which we shall be best able to 
write; and this not’ merely on account of 


our better acquaintance with it, but from 


the interest which we take in it. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to interest others in any 
thing in which we are not interested our- 
selves. 

Obvious as this consideration appears, it 
is frequently overlooked, if we may judge by 
the unreadableness of much that is printed 
both in periodicals and books. The writers 
of such anreadable matter may have said to 

“ This subject will make a magazine arti- 
cle, or even oak ;” they did not say, — 
“ This is a subject of interest, of import to 
mankind; we must needs try to make its 
value as clear to others as it is to our- 
selves.” 

This is the spirit in which we ought to 
write. If we cannet show to our fellows 
something that we see, and that they would 
be the wiser and the happier and the better 
for seeing, we need scarcely write at all. 

If the choice of a subject is still a diffi- 
culty, it may be well to inquire wherein the 
difficulty lies. It is possible that the ques- 
tions which interest you have no attraction 
for your acquaintances; and being accus- 
tomed to loneliness in your pursuit of them, 
you despair of meeting with sympathy from 
your readers. “Buc it is certain that, how- 
ever lonely you may be in your own circle, you 
are not alone in the That which you 


care for, others care for. Whatis of value 
to you is of value to them. Therefore —as 
Mr. Hunt, the American artist, says to his 
upils —“ Find out what you can do, and do 
t. Follow your own individual taste, and 
somebody will appreciate it.” 

Or your favorite subjects are 
old and time-worn. This is natural enough ; 
for everything that is of purely human in- 
terest, and therefore of special interest, is as 
old as the human race itself, And yet it is 
just these subjects that are never exhausted. 
They possess the secret of perpetual youth. 
And for this reason the things themselves 
present new aspects to each generation, and 
consequently are capable of afresh represen- 
tation in literature. The literature of each 
generation possesses some characteristics pe- 
culiar to itself; but these depend less upon 
new subjects than upon new views of old 
subjects. 

ou have now, we will suppose, decided 
upon your subject, and are sitting, pen in 
hand, prepared to begin to write. At this 
point you will find yourself face to face with 
an important question. That question is 
not, “ What can be said upon this subject?” 
— for doubtless much may be said which is 
not worth saying; nor is it,“*What do I 
think about it?”—for possibly you may 
never have thought about it at ail, or your 
thoughts may be mistaken. But ask in all 
honesty, “What is the truth about this 
matter?” And the answer to this question, 
if you are so happy as to find it, will be 
something worth having. 

We come now to our second point, — the 
utterance of the thought. You know now 
what it is that you want to say; you have 
next to consider how you will say it. The 
all-important thing here, — that which you 
must keep inexorably in view, — that to 
which everything else must give way, and 
which must itself give way to nothing, ~ is 
accuracy. Do not be tempted to imagine 
that one word is as good as another. On 
the contrary, it is either better or it is worse. 
Change the word, and you may perhaps 
change the idea. If one word expresses 
your meaning, then auy other word may ex- 
press something that is not your meaning. 
Many young writers are harassed by a mor- 
bid fear of tautology, and accordingly they 
collect a number of words that they believe 


‘to be synonyms, and use them alternately. 


Such a system is fatal to accuracy. Why 
should a word shirk.its duties merely be- 
cause the word has been used before? It 
may often be necessary to use the same 
word several times in one paragraph, or even 
inone sentence. Under such circumstances, 
console yourself with the reflection, that 
tautology proper consists less in the recur- 
oe of words, than in the repetition of 

eas. ‘ 
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- You are resolved, then, to be accurate. 
And the next point to consider is clearness. 
The simplest words wijl serve you best; for 
are writing in order to be undersiood 
y others, and unless you can attain this 
primary object, your labor will be thrown 
away. Your readers, especially if they be 
hasty ones, will misunderstand you if it is 
possible; it is your part to see that that 
shall be impossible. Brevity and concise- 
ness you wi.l find valuable means to this 
end. If you wrap up your meaning in 
many words, you will conceal it; your object, 
remember, is to lay it bare to the public eye. 
You will find it a good plan to read over 
your composition when you have finished it. 
and to strike out every unnecessary word. 
Above all, avoid redundant arjectives. 
They are merely the disguise under which 
weakness seeks to conceal itself. 

Others, again, are caught by some trick 
of words. A resounding sentence carries 
them away, an alliteration strikes them as 
impressive. Some are afflicted with this 
fatal facility; they pour forth a torrent of 
words with no discoverable object. For all 
‘these, the remedy is one and the same. 
Bear in mind that your sole object is to tell 
the truth about your subject, or that portion 
of the truth which has revealed itself to you, 
in such a way as to be understood by others. 
Other considerations are secondary. 

But it may be said, are accuracy and 
clearness to be our sole objects? What be- 
comes, then, of beauty of style? Here we 
confess that we can give no rules. Beauty 
of style is the result of the special powers 
of the individual. In this, nothing will so 
much avail you as the study of great authors. 
Read the:n from pureluve of them. “ Bathe 

r spirit”? —as Cirarles Kingsley beauti- 

ly expresses it — “in their noble thoughts, 
as in May-dew; and feel yourself thereby, it 
but for an hour, more fair.” Give yourself 
up to their influence, — drink in the spirit 

their writings, and feel yourseif thereby 
lifted into a purer atmosphere, better able to 
see and feel truth yourself; better able to 
make others see and feel it too. 

And next, you may pass on to analyze 
their special beauties. Acquaint yourself 
with Shakspere ; is marvelous 
creations, his. sublime thoughts, his great 
and varied powers of expression. Take 


down your De Quincy, and learn the re- 


sources of your mother-tongue. Compare 
Hazlitt’s clear, cool, and somewhat hard 
Ley om with the delicate grace and humor 
of Charles Lamb, or with the earnestness 
and enthusiasm, the manly vigor, and the 
tenderness no less manly, of Charles Kings- 
ley and Dr. John Brown, Study Macaulay. 
The style of these men is not the expression 


of the mind merely, but of the whole charac- 
ter. Sois it always. Jt rests, therefore, in 


a great measure with ourselves whether our 
style shail be geod or bad. To this point 
we shall return presently, only adding here, 
that the permanence of our work is almost 
entirely dependent upon the quality of the 
style. What we say. may be very valuable ; 
but unless we say it as well as it can be 
said, a day will come when some one else 
will say it better, and our work will be 
superseded. 

ou will probably find that your powers 
of expression vary from day to day, or even 
from hour to hour, At one time your 
thoughts will come to you clothed in lan- 
guage so appropriate, that you hasten to 
commit them to writing, lest they should 
escape you. At another, every sentence is 
alabor. But that labor you must make up 
your mind to bestow. If a particular sen- 
tence is especially obstinate, it is sometimes 
a help to withdraw the mind from this or 
that form of expression — for difficulty of 
expression is sometimes the result of vague- 
ness of conception —and to ask yourself 
some such questions as these: What is it 
that I am trying to say? What do I mean? 
If this fails, it may be well to pass on and 
proceed with the essay; but the offendin 
sentence should be carried in the mind, an 
by no tneans allowed to have its own way. 
Generally, you will find that in a day or two 
the idea takes shape of itself. 

The opening and the concluding sentence 
of your composition will generally cost you 
the most labor. Upon this point it is not 
easy to give advice. One hint we may offer. 
The particular topic with which you are oc- 
cupied is certain to be a branch of some 
other and wider subject. A slight sketch of 
the general subject makes a good introduc. 
tion to that division of it which you have 
chosen for your composition. But above 
all, spare no pains. No excellence can be 
obtained without work. Do not be tempted 
to say of anything, “ That will do.” It will 
not do, if you can make it better. And this 
is a lesson specially needed by those who 
have talert. These, if they are willing to 
work, may doubtless do better than those 
less gifted; but the chances are that they 
will do worse, because they will imagine 
that for them work is unnecessary. 

If you cannot begin your essay 
fully, —if, that is, you can think of nothing 
that is at once true and suitable, — plunge 
boldly into your subject. Anything is bet- 
ter than spinning fine sentences about 
nothing. And the same remark applies to 
the conclusion. When you have finished, — 
stop. Nothing is more pitible than to see 
an author who has exhausted his idees — 
not to speak of his reader's patience — wan- 
dering through mazes of meaningless ver- 


biage, in the hope of stumbling upon a con- 
clndieg sentence. A graceful conclusion is 
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undoubtedly desirable for the completeness 
of composition; but it may be “een 
with, if it is beyond your powers. If you 
cannot complete your composition, wait and 
work until you can. 

After all that has. been said about beauty of 
style, it is perhaps unnecessary to caution 
you against any approach to slang. Have 
= any love at all for the English language ? 

e will hope that you have, for certainly no 
one ought to write who has not. Then re- 
member that the preservation of that lan- 
guage in its purity depends largely upon 

ose who take in hand to write it. 

When you have finished your composition, 
you will naturally be anxious to judge of its 
merits. It is commonly assumed that we 
can form no reliable judgment of our own 
work ; as much at least is implied in the 
usual advice to young writers, — namely, 
“Read over your composition, and strike 
out all the sentences that you consider par- 
‘ticularly good.” And although this is an ex- 
treme suggestion, itis not to be denied that 
a young author is erry | the best os of 
his own work, — that “ Fancy’s fondness for 
the child she bears” is apt to mislead the 
judgment. It is well, if possible, to have a 
second opinion. If, theretore, you have a 
friend on whose judgment you can rely, you 
will find it an advantage to consult that 
friend. But unless you know your friend's 
Opinion to be valuable, and unbiased, do 
not ask it. The suggestions of incompetent 
persons will only perplex you. 

Perhaps the best method of testing your 
own work is the following: When your 
composition is finished, when you have done 
all that you can to make it perfect, put it 
away for two or three months, and torget it 
as far as possible. Meantime, pursue your 
reading of history, science, philosophy, poe- 
try, and what not, still confining yourself to 
the best authors in your particular line of 
study or taste; and you may be inclined 
during the interval to write one or two pa- 
pers on fresh subjects. Now return to the 
one you have laid by. Its defects will strike 
you as forcibly as it it had been written b 
somebody else! And the practice whic 
you have had in the interval will enable you 
to revise the defects with greater ease. 
Even experienced authors are often glad to 
keep a finished manuscript for a time, before 
sending it to the printer, mS it ison 
an important subject, and has been struck 
off in a hurry. 

As we took occasion to point out some 
time since, you must not be too much dis- 
couraged if, at the outset of your career, you 
find that no editor will take your productions. 
You honestly think that they are as good as 
many that you see in print; and you may be 
right. You are tempted to wish that you 
had friends at court; that, for example, you 


had the good fortune to number an editor 
among your relations or intimate friends, 
Well, a day may come when you will derive 
lively satisfaction from the reflection that. 
you had no such interest, and that your suc- © 
cess is the result of your own unaided exer- 
tions, In any case do not be in too great a 
hurry to priut your productions; you will 
very likely see cause to alter your opinions, 
in which case you would regret having pub- 
lished them. 

If neither editor nor publisher will have 
anything to say to you, redouble your efforts, 
Resolve that you will persevere until your 
offerings prove either that you are not adage 
ed for literary work, or till they are so much 
above the average that they will command 
attention. Really first rate work is not apt 
to be rejected. But even if your composi- 
tions are never to see the light, make it a 
rule to finish them as caréfully, and in all re- 
spects to work as well, as if you were writing 
for mankind and for all time. 

Our treatise on composition would be in- 
complete if we were to leave untouched the 
subject of originality. We all wish to be 
original, and so far this is well; but original- 
ity is not to be had for the asking, nor even 
for the trying. Our object—as has been 
already said — is to put before others some 
thing that we see and feel, and to do this in 
our Own way, in the way, that is, which is 
natural to us. And just so far as wesucceed 
in doing this, shail we be original. If a 
number of persons group themselves round 
any object, each one of them will see it at a 
different angle, the difference being the re- 
sult of his point of view. So each one of us 
can see truth from his own point of view, 
and therefore see someting that others are 
not in a position to see. This much of 
originality is open to us all. A great genius 
sees from his own point of view and from 
that of others as well. In his power he dif- 
fers from other men; but his object is the 
same as our own; namely, first to see and 
then to make others see. . 

in: if we allow ourselves to acquire 
a habit of exaggeration, it will tell at once 
upon our composition, Even more fatal is 
the habit of catching up fashionable phrases, 
“expressions” as they are called. Surely 
we can be at the pains to clothe our 
thoughts in words that wil! fit them, instead 
ot concealing their proportions in a ready- 
made garment that rarely covers anything 
worth the name of a thought. 

Socrates used to tell the Athenians that 
the foundation of all real knowledge was “to 
understand the true meaning of the words 
that were in their mouths all day long.” 
The meaning of the words we use is often 
very different from our meaning. If we 
would only make up our minds every 
and always, to say what we really mean, 
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to say it in words that will convey that mean- 
‘jng accurately, clearly, and forcibly, we 
should find the practice an invaluable aid to 
composition. Be chary also of the use of 
italics : if due emphasis cannot be given to 
your words without frequently underlining 
them, be sure you have missed the true art 
of literary expression. At the same time, 
there are occasions upon which italics are 
invaluable. But let caution ever mark their 


use. 

We would add another caution to young 
writers. Many of them are disposed, by 
way of appearing clever and deep-sighted, to 
assume a satirical or cynical style in the 
treatment of their subject. Our experience 
of such attempts is that they are, almost 
without exception, ignominious failures. A 
writer of satire is one who requires much 
knowledge of life, and of human character 
and habits, and has beside a special eye for 
recognizing the seamy side of things. 
Young writers who seek to emulate or even 
to imitate the style of such men as Swift or 
Fielding, Thackeray or Dickens, generally, 
before many sentences are written, manage 
to betray their own inexperience of life, or 
their incapacity to judge adequately of what 
they hold up to odium; while their defective 
literary expression tends to expose them- 


selves to the ridicule which they seek to 
bring down upon others. We would repeat 
tu young writers, shun satire and cynicism if 
you would shun almost certain defeat. 

In concluding these rambling hints, we 
would again press upon literary aspirants 
the necessity of industr po patience. 
The power of good writing 1s not acquired — 
except in cases so rare as to be quite out of 
account — without the expenditure of much 
thought and labor; and even after articles 
are accepted by an editor — which is not un- 
frequently done on grounds apart from their 
merely literary character—they may re- 
quire to be subjected to much alteration and 
revision. As this revision is generally done 
by men of experience, the young writer 
would do well to note the changes in every 
case, by comparing the draft of his finished 
mauuscript (which he should preserve) with 
the article as it appears in print. This 
would afford him a better means of self- 
judgment and self-correction than the read- 
ing of a dozen treatises on t' ¢ art of com 
sition, In this way, also, he would be able 
to ascertain somewhat of his own weakness 
and strength, and the particular directions 
in which these lie; and if he be not too 
self-opiniunated, he is sure in the end to 
profit by the comparison. 


Poor little rosebud, I know; 

Under the cold winds of winter, 
Under the ice and the snow. 

Under the snow-flakes, under the snow-flakes, 
Purer than lily or rose, 

Gone to the land of bright summer, 
Gone from the earth and its woes. 


Under the snow-flakes of winter, 
Quietly sleeping tonight: 

Down the pale mist of the nver 

She floated away in its light. 


Nosiz, Cuyanoca County, Onto, 1883. 


UNDER THE SNOW. 


BY ERMINIA C. STRAY. 


Under the snow-flakes, under the snow-flakes, 
Lying so still and so low, 

Under the garlands of summer, 
Purer than lily or snow. 


Under the snow-flakes, my darling 
Sleeps in her innocent sleep, 
While the cold frost and the rain 
Over her lowly bed sweep. 
Under the snow-flakes, under the snow-flakes, 
Watching and waiting tonight, 
Knowing in heaven my rosebud 
Sings with the angels of light. 
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OUR TEACHER. 
BY JAMES L. BOWEN. 


CHOOL was dismissed for the day, and 

no sooner were the score or so of child- 

ren outside the door, than the spirits which 
had been cramped by the discipline of the 
school-room found freedom in wild shouts 
and hearty gambols. A farm wagon, drawn 


- by oxen, was boarded by those whose homes 


lay in the direction it was noisily and dusti- 
ly pursuing, while others scurried awa 
across the fields, or scuffied through the pu 
verized dust of the neglected roadway. 

Within the little square red school-house, 
a few of the larger scholars lingered to ex- 
change a word with the teacher, while one 
bright girl of eight, with an air of one who 
an privilege, tad planted her- 
self resolutely beside the teacher’s desk and 
awaited the moment when she could clasp 
the hand of her loved preceptress and trudge 
away at her side. 

“Come, Mabel, a’n’t ye goin’ home?” 
asked a freckle-faced boy of ten, who had 
been impatiently standing at the door, 
swinging his dilapidated tin dinner-pail for 
some minutes. 

“No, I ’m going with the teacher to- 
night,” Mabel returned proudly ; and then, 
as a bit of tenderness for the boy asserted 
itself, she hurriedly added, “You know 
she’s going to our house to board, this 
week; but she ’s going up to see Miss 
Markham frst, and | am to go along with 


her, ’cause it’s lonesome through the Uncle 
Jake Woods after dark!” 

“Oh, yes; girls are always afraid of 
woods! There a’n’t a thing in the Uncle 
Jake Woods to be afraid on!” And with a 
premature swagger the young hero went 
whistling up the road. 


District No. 7 never had been blessed 
with such a teacher as Susan Rodgers, be- 
fore. Not only were such as she rare any- 
where, but there was absolutely nothing to 
attract them to this wild country region in a 
rural hill town of New England. For one 
term, the little building had stood unopened 
and lifeless a the inability of the com- 
mittee to secure the services of any person 
whom they were willing to engage, and there 
was some prospect that the experience 


‘might be repeated, when one afternoon a 


ung woman came on the stage and in- 
quired for the school committee of the dis- 
trict. Jared Markham, one of the few pros- 
perous farmers in the community, filled that 


position, and when Miss Rodgers made 


known her wish to secure the school, he was 

uite taken by surprise. Her easy, digni- 
fed manners, her faultless speech, and the 
earnestness which beamed from her large, 
beautiful gray eyes, assured him without a 
formal examination that her coming would 
be a godsend for the rustic district, But he 
was not without misgivings, tor he could not 
understand why so capable a person as the 
applicant seemed should seek so unpromis- 
ing a field of labor, ifshe understood its 
many drawbacks, 

“We want a teacher, Miss Rodgers, as 
you have been told, but I ’m afraid we can’t 
offer you any inducements to come here, 
The district is large and scatterin’, the 
school small, the pay still smaller and not ak 
ways ready when the work is done, and the 
teacher has to board around, and maybe I 
don’t need to tell you that she don’t always 
find it quite pleasant. Our people mean 
well, Dut some of them have queer notions, 
and they don’t a!ways stand on the way they 
give expression to them.” 

Miss Rodgers smiled,—and the smile 
went straight through the heart of the be 
wildered committee-man. 

“ None of those things which you name 
give me a moment's uneasiness,” she said. 
“T care little for the pay, for that is a sec- 
ondary consideration ; though I shall expect 
to receive what 1 earn, if after trial you 
think I earn anything. As to the people, 
they will have no occasion for prejudice, 
either for or against me, and if I do well b 
their children, I do not doubt that they will 
give me what creait I deserve. I only seek 
something that will fill my time, that will 
give me a chance to be useful, even in a 
small way. Your schvol can hardly fail to 
do that.” 

She produced some letters of introduc- 
tion which the farmer scanned, and when 
he handed them back, he said, — 

“ Well, Miss Rodgers, you can try it, and 
if you can get along, I aim sure we can,” 

“ Surely not without an examination,” she 
said with another of those smiles which 
made Mr. Markham feel so uncomfortable. 
“ You have no means of knowing whether I 
am — for the position of teacher, and 
I tell you candidly that I have never had 
charge of a school. But I think I can teach 
successfully, by not attempting too much at 
the outset. 

“Hang the examination!’ thought Mr. 


1 Markham. But he took his list of standard 
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antiquated secretary in 


uestions from the 
te corner, and began. 
Truth to say, Miss Rodgers did not al- 


ways give the answers prenarrean by author- 
ity, and not infrequently when she had done 
so in substance, she branched off into little 
dissertations upon the manner in which the 
subject matter could be best brought within 
the youthful comprehension, which made 
Mr. Markham feel that there were worlds of 
thought which with all his patient plodding 
he had never discovered. Before the list of 
questions had been half exhausted it was re- 

laced in the case, and Miss Rodgers was 
formally engaged as teacher of Diaistrict 
NO, 7. 

The term of three months was nearly over 
at the time we introduce the reader to the 
busy scene, No school-term before had 
shown such marvelous results, The child- 
ren had not only learned their !essons well, 
but they had learned to love their teacher 
with adevotion and a unity never known in 
the district before; and their respect was 
shared by their parentsas well. Those who 
had never been known to do so before, ac- 
tually spoke warm words of praise for her, 
and were only disappointed that there were 
none of different mind with whom they could 

uarrel as to the conduct of the school. 

roin home to home, Susan went as a mes 
senger of happiness and the missionary of a 
sweeter life than the community had pre- 
viously known. Unobtrusively she found 
her way into the affections of all, and became 
their confidant and adviser. Were any sick 
or in distress? It was her hand that min- 
istered to them, her soft yet firm voice that 
spoke words of hope and cheer, her presence 
that brought healing and consolation to the 
tried and sorrowing hearts. 

In the home Mr. Markham she had 
been especially an angel of mercy. At the 
time of her coming his eldest daughter, who 
had seemed especially robust and healthful, 
was stricken with illness which rapidly de- 
veloped into that fatal scourge of so many 
New-England homes, consumption. Day 
by day, as the poor girl faded away,’Miss 

odgers became more and more her com- 

nion during the morning and evening 
ours, until the sufferer had come to regard 
the daily visits of her new friend as the iadis- 
pensable consolation of her waning exis- 
tence. 

On this day Ruth Markham had sent a 
special request to Susan for a call atter 
school, and so, taking little Mabel Burt by 
the hand, the teacher walked briskly to the 
house of her invalid friend. The latter, con- 
fined to her bed now, and only too evidently 
fast nearing the unseen shore, greeted her 
bie ar with a glad smile as she came to the 

side. 


“It is so good of you to come and see 


me,” she said, clasping the extended hand 
with both her own thin ones, “I know it 
is selfish of me to claim so much of your 
time; but I shall not be’ with you long, and 
I did want to see you tonight, I want to 
tell you how happy I am today, for ail is 
bright. and I am resigned to the Lord’s will. 
You know it has seemed hard to me to give 
up life while I was so young, and it seemed 
as though there was so much to live for, 
and everything to make me comfortable aad 
happy. But I see clearly now, and if it is 
the Lord’s will I am ready!” 

“ The Savior said, ‘ Not my will, but thine, 
O Father, be done,’” returned Susan gent- 
ly. “I have learned to trust him and to 
live, when it would have been sweet to 
die!” 

Long and earnestly the two friends con- 
versed of that better life which to both was 
a matter not of speculation and hope, mere- 
ly, but of earnest and unwavering belief and 
trust. Of what else, indeed, could the 
speak, when the foot of one already presse 
the threshoid of the unseen Mansion ? 

The evening meal in the farmer’s home 
was over, and the sun’s golden disk touched 
the tree-tops, but the pale girl still held the 
hand of her visitor. Finally she said, almost 
in a whisper, — 

“Susan, you have sympathized with me, 
and helped me to bear my trial, until I have 
become strong, and can trust everything 
with my heaveniy Father. But you have 
never confided your trials to me, so that I 
could return your sympathy! For I know 
that you have grown strong through suffer- 
ing. Am not right?” 

“ Yes, you are right,” Miss Rodgers said, 
and then she paused. But presently she 
added, “I did not think to ever speak of 
my grief, for I have tried to bury and forget 
it; but I will confide in you, since vou desire 
it. Years ago 1 met and loved a noble 
young man. I loved him with my whole 
heart, and he was equally devoted to me. 
The day was fixed for cur union, but before 
it came an evil fate overtook him. His good 
name was not enough to save him from the 
forces of circumstantial evidence, and he 
was sent to prison—yes, to prison— 
charged with an‘infamous crime! But he 
was not guilty! I know that Le could not 
be guilty, and over and over again he has 
assured me that: he was wholly innocent! 
But, oh, that innocence cannot be proved, 
and he is suffering for another’s crime, while 
both our lives are blighted; for though I 
shall ever.love and trust him, and remain 
true to him, as though I were indeed his 
wife, yet even were he free, he would never, 
consent to give to me a name that was not 
justified before all the world. That is the 
sorrow that I bear ever in my heart, and its 
only alleviation comes through the little hap- 
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piness I may be able to shed on other hu- 
man hearts that suffer.” 

* And surely God wit! bless you, as I pray 
that he oy de ” said the pale sufferer, as she 
kissed the hand of her now weeping friend. 

“O Miss Rodgers!” exclaimed little 
Mabel, when they were at length ready to 
“It's ’most 
dark, and Uncle Jake's woods will be dret- 
ful lonesome !” 

“Sha' I go with asked Mr. 
Markham. “As the child says, it “ll be 
mety dark through the woods. 

“Oh, no, thank you!” returned Susan 
cheerily; “there is nothing to fear, I am 
Onis I don” here i h 

“ No, n’t su e there is anything to 
be afraid of. We an't a lawless ois 
neighborhood ; only there might be cattle or 
something out.” 

But Susan walked briskly away, Mabel 
trotting at her side, and as the sturdy farm- 
er gazed after her in admiration, he said to 
himself, more than to those within hear- 


“Well, I never saw the like of our teach- 
er, never!” 

It was quite dark when Miss Rogers and 
her young companion reached the edge of 
the forest, and within its dreary stretch, 
where the overarching trees shut out the 


of a ray of starlight, — the only 
i 


ght of 
intense. 

Susan almost regretted now that-she had 
not accepted the escort of Mr. Markham, for 
though very brave, she was but a woman 
after all, and she would have felt assurance 
could her hand have rested on an arm 
stronger than her own. But it was impossi- 
ble for her to think of retreat, and it was cer- 
tainly her duty to give an example of 
strength to the child beside her. So she 
grasped the little hand firmly and pressed 
on. The roadway was r, \arrow and 
rough, and difficult even in full daylight. It 
was almost impassable in the intense dark- 
ness. More than once Mabel stumbled over 
the various obstructions, and their progress 
at best was but slow. 

“O teacher, these is dreadful woods!” 
the little girl exclaimed. “Ma says she 
would n’t go through them after dark for a 
thousand dollars, honest and true! ” 

“They are very dark now,” said Susan; 
“but you see we are half way already, an 
there is nothing to fear. You will soon be 
at home.” 

The child gave a little cry of alarm, 

“Don’t you hear that, teacher? Some 
one is following us !” 

The sound of rapid footsteps behind them 
were now plainly to be heard, Susan 
listened for an instant to the sharp resonance 
whieh echoed through the forest; heard the 


e world without, — the gloom was 


person stumbling over the obstructions, but 
never abating his swift pace. Instinctively 
she quickened her own movements. She 
could feel the little hand in her own tremble 
with mortal terror, and the child pleaded, — 
' sae please, run, teacher; he is com- 
n 

do not know why Susan, at that moment, 
should Lave lost her presence of mind, but 
so it seemed, and at the solicitation of the 
child she broke into a run, as rapid as the 
circumstances would admit. The worst of 
the way had now been passed, and the road, 
tolerably smooth, led up a long hill, at the 
summit of which, a quarter of a mile me 
as a “clearing” in which stood Mabe 
ome. 

Nearer came the footfalls behind, notwith- 
standing the exertions made by the fright- 
ened pair, — for it must be corfessed that at 
this time the fright was not confined to one, 
The frequent reports of terrible crimes in 
such remote localities would come into 
Susan’s mind, and the horror of those very 
woods among the residents could not be 
quite ignored. 

Her strength was failing, aad the child 
was declaring piteously that she could not 
go another step, but Miss Rodgers saw the 
stars once more through an opening in the 
trees ahead of her, and she nerved herself 
for one final struggle. Catching Mabel in 
her arms as they emerged from the forest, 
she stumbled rather than ran up the path to 
Mr. Burt’s door, and deposited the gasping 
little girl safe in her grandfather’s arms. 
Cries of alarm and anxious inquiry went up 
from all in the room at the unceremonious 
entrance. 

“ We were frightened by some person fol- 
lowing us through the woods,” Susan gas 
as she dropped into a chair. “I am sure 
don’t know why I should have been so 
alarmed ” — 

A sharp knock at the door cut short her 
closing words. 

“Let me go!” said brawny Grandpa 
Burt, bracing his ponderous frame a trifle as 
he swung the door ajar. His wife was close 
behind him, bearing a lighted candle. 

A well-dressed young man, with a smile 
upon his face, was the applicant. 

“T am looking for Miss Rodgers; I was 
told I should find her here,” he said. 

Susan heard that voice, and she would 
have recognized it anywhere this side the 
grave. Before the sturdy farmer could 
make reply she had darted past him and was 
clasped in the arms of the stranger, — 
stranger to them, but the dearest one of earth 
to her! 

“O Arthur, you are free at last!” she 
cried, when the first words of recognition 
had been spoken, i 

“Yes, thank God! I am free ‘and vindi- 
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cated! 1am aman among men once more, 
and now I have come for you!” 

Under the starlight they walked away 
with none to hear the words they would say, 
and then Arthur Westan told her the glad 
tidings, — how a desperado who had been 
wounded to death confessed the crime for 
which the innocent Arthur had been con- 
victed, and thus the prison door had been 
opened and the good name of the wronged 
youth restored. 

“And | am sure, dear Susie,” he said, 
“that you will not wish to stay ia this 
wretched region another day!” 

But later on, when she had told him of 
her work among the poor and distressed of 
the community, and the few days that re- 
mained of life to Ruth Markham ; her inter- 
est in the closing days of the little school, 
now so near its end, and her wish to finish 


her duties there, and her ministrations be- 
side the bed of her dying friend, Arthur 
would have been untrue to himself had he 
not entered into the spirit of her 4 ower 

“In your own time, Susie, dear,” he said. 
“I have waited long for this day, and when 
your work here is done I shall claim you.” 

Before the few remaining days of school 
had passed, Ruth Markham had died, sweet- 
ly, trustingly; and when the farewells be- 
tween teacher and scholars were finally 
spoken, it was an event to live ever in the 
memory of the latter, for her love had sunk 
deep into their receptive hearts. Since 
that day many a hand has guided the desti- 
nies of the pupils, in the little red school- 
house, but in all its history, only one has 
come to whom in after years both youn 
and old love to refer with pride aad f 
memory as “ Our Teacher.” 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


OBODY thinks of denying that exer- 
cise, in some form or other, is neces- 

in order to keep the system in a state 

of health and in good working order. But 
medical men go farther than this, and state, 
in axiomatic diction, that regular and suffi- 
cient recreative exercise is the sine gud non 
of a healthful existence. Exercise, then, 
should be regular. Why? Because, in 
lain language, it is a tonic, and not only the 
st and safest tonic that any man or woman 
can take, but the only one that can be taken 
continuously with benefit. It is also far bet. 
ter than all other tonics, because it not only 
strengthens but regulates the system in ev- 
way. But desultory exercise, taken one 
day and omitted the next, may act as an oc- 
casional stimulant, but certainly not as a 
tonic or roborant. Medicinal roborants re- 
_ Quire to be used day after day for weeks, or 
_@ven months, ere the patient obtains full 
benefit from them, And exercise, to do 
that amuunt of good which is desirable, 
must be unremitting. Exercise should be 
sufficient. Statistically speaking, a recent 
authority on this important subject gives it 
as his opinion that the amount of exercise 
which a healthy man should take without 
fatigue is, at the very least, that which is re- 
quired to raise one hundred and fifty foot- 
tonsaday. This, if the exercise indulged 


in were walking, would be equivalent to 
about nine miles per diem along a level 
road. In quoting this learned opinion I de 
not wish any reader to infer that it would do 
him good to walk nine or ten miles a day on 
astretch. Again I beg to remind him that 
exercise is a tonic, and that tonics only do 
good when taken in small doses frequently 
repeated. What would you think of a man 
who — his family physician having ordered 
him a dozen quinine-and-iron pills, the box 


pec labeled “One twice a day ” — should 


swallow the whole lot on Monday morning 
to save time, and keep him whole and strong 
for the six days tocome? But as regards 
exercise, thousands of people are constantly 
meee the same foolish and ridiculous mis- 
t e, 

“ I have a day off on Tuesday,” says one. 
“T "ll go in for a regular constitutional.” 

And accordingly on the Tuesday he starts, 
and walks untif he is ready to drop, then 
perhaps takes a stimulant and goes on 

ain. 

He feels rather tired and sleepy, not to 
say stupid, on Wednesday morning; but he 
sincerely believes, for all that, that his long 
walk bas done him good. . 

“Well, now,” says another, “ Saturday is 
a half-holiday. 1 shall mount my cycle, and 
do my little sixty ; for the weather os been 
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so queer of late that I have n’t been astride 
for a month.” 

The very fact of his not having been 
astride for a month should warn him not to 
take violent exercise so recklessly, for from 
disuse the muscles get flabby and the ten- 
dons slack. The tendons, | may remark 

renthetically, may be likened to the great 
feather belts that stretch from one broad 
wheel to another in the machinery of a mill, 
and transmit the power. What would you 
think of an engine-driver who would attempt 
to do a big day’s work with slackened 
belts ? 

“M7 liver wants stirring up a bit,” says 
gentleman number three; “I have not been 
on horseback for weeks, but I *ll do a glori- 
ous ride ’cross country tomorrow, and come 
home as fresh as a lark.” 

He does not come home as fresh as a lark 
though, nor anything like it, albeit he has 
“stirred his liver up.” 

Why, it is perfectly ridiculous the way 
some people talk about their livers, especi- 
ally city men. I speak advisedly. That 
poor ill-used organ is used anyhow all the 
week, and shaken up for all the world as if 
it were a bundle of hay on Saturday or Sun- 
day. It would be amusing to think of were 
it not so sad. It puts me in mind ot a re- 


mark that an Irish woman, Biddy O'Flagh- 
erty, made to me the other day. 
“ You don’t make your bed often enough, 


Biddy,” I said. 

“Troth indade, sorr,” she replied, “1 
don’t make it moren onct a month, but I 
gives a rale shakin’ up then, sorr.” 

While exercise should be regular and suf- 
ficient, then, it should never de excessive, 
never reach the boundary line of ‘positive 
fatigue, else instead of being tonic it be- 
comes a depressant, and does positive inju- 
ry to the blood, thus degenerating muscle. 
It is better also for the health, that exercise 
should be as greatly varied as possible, so 
that the strain shall not be thrown constant- 
ly day after day upon the same groups of 
muscles, 

“I have plenty of exercise during the 
day,” is a remark often made by those who 
ure advised to make use of this natural ton- 
ic for the benefit or regeneration of their 
health ; “my duties keep me nearly all day 
on my legs. 

“1,” says another, “ have a long walk to 
pod work or office every morning and even- 
ng.” 

SM dear sir,” I should reply to the lat- 
ter, “1 do not wish in the slightest degree 
to underrate the value of these to-and-fro 
walks. They, in a measure, do good, but 
they cannot be classed in the category of 
healthiul exercises, ,because they are not 
recreative.” 

And this leads me to speak more particu- 


larly on the subject of sports and pastimes; 
and I cannot do so without touching shortly 
on what is usually called “training,” —in 
other words, the process by which athletics, 
and amateur athletics, eudeavor to bring 
their bodies into the form and condition 
best suited for the performance of certain 
feats of agility or strength. 

I have no wish to discountenance athletic 
training, but as a medical man I ought to be 
listened to when I say it is only free from 
danger to health and life when conducted 
with moderation, wisdom, and temperance. 
On the other hand, I do not advise any of 
my readers to go into training fur the sake 
of scoring good records, but every one be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and sixty should, 
by taking daily exercise and by adopting a 
judicious mode of life, be able at any time to 
indulge in xport and pastime not only with- 
out fatigue, but with positive pleasure. 

To do so a man should neither be too fat 
nor too lean : yap is far more objection- 
able than what is called spareness, for fat is 
apt to encroach upon and usurp the place of 
healthy muscular tissue, and constitute it- 
self a burden both to body and mind. 

Sports and pastimes in this country are 
happily both numerous and varied in char- 
acter, and moderate and regular indulgence 
in them is of incalculable benefit to the 
health. They constitute a medical man’s 
bcau ideal of proper exercise because, while 
engaged in them, not only are muscles exer-_ 
cised, and every organ in the body regener- 
ated by the pure kt blood sent in 
greater quantities through it, but the mind 
is exhilarated at the same time, care and 
worry and business are for the time being 
entirely forgotten, so that the brain is really 
rested and receives as much benefit by the 
pleasant respite as it would from hours of 
healthy sleep. 

Now whatever amount of good is capable 
of being derived from sports and pastimes, 
the man who is not in tolerably good form . 
is very unlikely to benefit therefrom. Be- 
fore, therefore, making up his mind to enter 
upon a course of exercise of this kind, one 
ought to “train” so-far as to bring himself 
into good or at least fair condition. 

I will briefly state how this may be done 
safelv, but let me explain first the state a 
man’s tissues are in, nine times out of ten, 
who is not in the habit of taking proper ex- 
ercise. I do care whether he be fat or Jean, 
feeling healthy and comfortable, or quite the 
reverse ; I say this, that be has no stay in 
him, and if put to the test this would soon 
be found to be true. His liver cannot be in 
good working order, it must be incapable of 
eliminating the bile from the blood — I wish 
to steer clear of all physiological ‘considera- 
tions for the nonce, and it is no matter to 

whether the bile 


me is secreted in the liver 
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wholly or partially —if it be not secreted 
and excreted, the process of digestion is 
weakened, and the blood poisoned, and this, 
too, quite independent of the entire work 
that the kidneys and skin may willingly per- 
form, If the digestion be weakened, the 
blood, which is composed from the products 
of the food we eat, will not be pure ; and for 
this reason, as well as from want of continu- 
ous action. every muscle in the body will 

t softand flabby. The heart itself, being 

muscle, partakes of the general siackness, 
and this, accounts for men who are out of 


* condition pu‘iag and blowing on slight ex- 


good .wal 


‘the lung tissue itself. 


ertion. 

This state of being “easily blown ” is put 
down by trainers to a want of “stamina” in 
Well, to be sure, 
when a man is not in form the lungs partake 
of the general weakness, but it is neverthe- 
less more the heart than the lungs that is at 
fault, that organ being unable, when excited, 
to receive the blood back in sufficient vol- 
ume from the organs of respiration, which 


"thus get temporarily congested. 


Walking 1s probably the best and safest 
means of getting into condition, aided of 
course by temperate living. 

Before commencing a course of sports or 

times, then, whether that be cycling, row- 
ng, or playing ball in any way whatever, let 
the would-be- rea reader indulge in two 
or three weeks’ walking exercise. Let no 
weather prevent him from taking his two 
Ks a day; let him dress Tightly but 
warmly while doing so, and do his walk 
steadily, increasing the distance daily as he 
can bear it, His diet and sleep must be 
studied during this preliminary training, but 
he must never walk on a full stomach, He 
must eat only what he knows agrees with 
bim, and not partake of too much at any one 
time. 

He must endeavor in every way in his 

power to obtain good sleep at night, but nev- 


er use narcotics or what are called night- 
caps, The last hour or two of the day 
should always be spent in reading. It is a 
most pernicious and most slumber-banish- 
ing habit, that of talking — probably earnest- 
ly or excited!y — till it is time to light the 
bedroom candle and retire. He should nev- 
er go to bed hungry, nor allow himself to re- 
main long hungry at any hour of the day, 
and it is best to order himself what he 
thinks will best suit him for breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner, and not trust to chance, 
for in the latter case, if the only dish he 
could have partaken of with pleasure be not 
on the table, he wiil be constrained to eat, 
to his detriment, that which seldom agrees. 
The bath — a cold sponge, in the morning — 
should never be neglected. 

Now as to what sports or pastimes he 
had better engage in, he must suit himself, 
for much will depend upon his tastes, his 
age, and his agility. In summer, boating 
and cricket are glorious recreations, so too 
is lawn tennis; then in winter there are 
racquets and American bowls, and out-of- 
doors in good weather what better pastime 
than tricycling, or what more healthful to a 
man in good condition? The game of 
American bowls is a favorite wherever 
known, It keeps the mind well employed 
and exercises every muscle in the body. I 
should like to see alleys at every coffee 
palace, 

I trust, then, I have made myself thor- 
oughly understood; at all events, on this 
one point there can_ be no mistake; sports 
and pastimes form the most healthful kinds 
of exercise that any one can rationally in- 
dulge in. 

he dangers attached to them are few, 
and easily avoided. Apart from accidents 
they are those that arise from catching cold 
when -heated, from injury to the brain 
through over-excitement, or from re-action 
after too great exertion, 


NOT A PARLOR MATCH. 


BY ROSA GARFIELD CLEMENS. 


Said one man to another. 
“Yes,” said the other, with a sigh: 

“I wish It had been some other.” 


“It 's a first-rate match,” said Number One, 
“IT guess so,’”’ said Number Two: 

“There ’s heaps of brimstone to it, yoy see.” 
And he walked off, looking blue. 
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— Phthisic. 
— Manager. 
99. — Affectation. 
too. — Evening. 


103. — Merchandise. 
104. — Stagnation. 
105. — Aberuncator. 
106. — Aaron's-rod. 
tor. — Amusement. 107. — Sacramentally, 
102. — Episcopate. _ 198. — Sabianism. 
, 109. —“ We must speak by the card.” 

110. — E-lute. 112. — K-henna. 

111. — Leven. 113. — M-off. 


114.—A Charade. 
How whoie you are, my little boy, 
In playing with that simple toy! 
Do you not know a little first 
Makes it last liable to burst ? 


115.— Half Square. 
oe by representatives chosen 
by the people; 2, Act of erasing; 3, A fence 
made of stakes ; 4 Employing 5, A heap of alum 
thrown together to dry; 6, A bulky piece of 
wood; 7, Near; 8, A letter. PERIANDER. 


116.— A Double Diamond. 
Across: 1, A consonant; 2, Consumed; 3, To 
dety 4, To swell; 5, To leap; 6, A snare; 7, A 
etter. 
Down: 1, A numeral; 2, A cloth under the 
chin; 3, A crime; 4, Images; 5, An occurrence; 
6, Conclusion; 7, A letter. 


MAuDE. 


“I, A state 


Cyrit DEANE. 


117.— Behead tied in a knot, and leave was 
indebted. 
118. — To ensnare, and leave a bird of several 
es. 
t19.—A plant on whieh the cochineal bug 


and leave a mi 
~ ye to a certain period of 1460 
121.— ve a 
person 


122.— A den, and leave a dwarf. 
Boy. 
123.—A Square. 

1, To make known; 2, One of the high order 
of Turkish ecclesiastical judges; aoe ike; 
To summon to arms (rare); 5, Obliteration ; 
Subjects of compositions. A. DELPHY. 


124.— A Central Acrostic. 
1, A large quadruped; 2, A mineral; 
mander; 4, A weapon; 5, To change; 
matic plant. 
The centrals, read down, name one-half. 
TAQUINE. 


A 
An aro 


125.—-An Anagram. 
For Erin Views My SworD, 
A well-known play 
Of Shakspere’s day — 
For he it was composed it — 
Is what ’t will be, 
As you will see 
When rightly you transpose it. 
DELMONTE. 


If do not first your money too freely, 
may oy man of last; but in doing orberete 
you will be classed as a whole. Boston Boy. 


127.— Drop-Letter Proverb. 
-g-0-l-f k-e-s-f-w-i-k-e-. Dyke CLEMENTS. 


Ansvurs Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prises. 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before June 10, we 
will send a brilliant novelette, and, for the best 
original enigma, a beautiful chromo, 

Solvers. 

Answers to the February puzzles were re- 
ceived from Teddy, Cora A. L., Mufti, Maude, 
Katie Smith, Vinnie, Birdie Brown, Vixen, Ida 
May, J. D. L., Judith Lee, Puritan, and A. Mary 


Prise-Winners. 
Teddy, for the largest list of answers; Maude, 
for the next-best list. 


Original contributions to this 


page are solicited 
from all parts of the country. RUTHVEN. 
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ty, Maine.] 

E: Answers to May Pussies. 

94.— Pleasure. 

96.— AlivE 
P NoveL 
EN TersE 
TOR EstoP 
ATOR LaugH 
a LED OperA 
ED PateN. 

D ExacT 

126.—A Charade. 

a Decapitations. | 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A Nuccet or Gotp.—In the early days of 
the Ballarat gold-fields, two working miners 
named Oates and Deeson, after experiencing 
many vicissitudes of fortune, found themselves, 
in the ergot of their class, “dead-broke.” Their 
credit was exhausted at the neighboring store, 
and one of them was actually in want of bread. 
In sheer desperation they began digging for gold 
in a very unpromising locality. It seemed a very 
hopeless task: but the two men worked on 
steadily, standing close to one another. Deeson 
plied his pick in some hard, brick-like clay around 
the roots of an old tree, breaking up fresh earth 
and tearing away the grass from the surface of 
the ground. He aimed a blow at the clear space 
between two branches of the root; and the pick, 
instead of sinking into the ground, rebounded, as 
if it had struck upon quartz or granite. 

“Confound it,” he exclaimed, “I ‘ve nearly 
broken my pick! I wish I had broken it, if it 
had only been over some nugget.” 

A minute afterward he called out to Oates and 
told him to come and see what “this” was. It 
was a mass of gold cropping several inches out of 
the ground, like a boulder on a hill. As each 
successive portion of the nugget was disclosed to 
view, the men were lost in amazement at its 
enormous size. It was over a foot in length, and 
nearly the same in breadth, The weight was so 

t that it was difficult for the two men to move 
by dint of great exertion, they suc- 
ceeded in carrying it down the hill to Deeson’s 
e, where they commenced to inspect their 
treasure, It was completely covered 
with black earth, and so tarnished in color that 
an inexperienced person might have supposed it 
to be merely a mass of auriferous earth or stone. 
But its weight at once dispelled all doubt on that 
point, for it was more than twice as heavy as a 
iece of iron of the same size, Great was the re- 
joicing among Deeson’s family. The wife piled 
up a huge fire, and Deeson placed the nugget on 
top, while the rest of the family stood around 
watching the operation of reducing the mass to 
‘the semblance of gold. All through the Friday 
night Deeson sat up before the fire, burning the 
quartz, which adhered to the nugget, and picking 
off all the dirt and debris, is was so rich that 
on being washed in the puddling-machine, it 
elded ten pounds’ weight of gold. Meanwhile 
tes had procured a dray to convey the nugget 
‘to town. They carned their treasure to the 
London Chartered Bank, where it was weighed 
and found to turn the scale at two thousand two 
hundred and sixty-eight ounces, or nearly two 
hundredweight; and the sum of ten thousand 
— was placed to their credit in that institu- 
on. 


Beatty's Stop OrGANS. — The 
(New Jersey) Star says, “ The Hon. John Hill, 
member of yey oes of Boonton, New Jersey, 
accompanied by his wife, visited the ve Organ 

ashington, New Jersey, on y 


last. He e: himself not only gratified 
but astonished, atthe extent and activity of 
Mayor Beatty’s organ works. The prejudice 
which every young business man has to confront, 
whose success is rapidly achieved, is givie™ way 
before Mayor Beatty, and his wonderful business 
py ea is coming to be generally recognized ana 
acknowledged.” We clip the following editorial 
from last week’s Christian at Work: “Hon. 
Daniel F. Beatty, whose indefatigable pluck has 
raised him from a poor boy to a reputed fortune 
of half a million, is an example of what can be 
done by fair dealing and persistent effort. He 
has the largest organ factory in the country, and 
makes from fifty to sixty instruments daily. 


TREATMENT OF Horses. — Give horses salt 

frequently. 
eturning from an afternoon drive, let your 
horse cool off before entering the stable. 

Road horses should have their front feet stuffed 
with flaxseed meal twice a week. 

When light shoes are needed, particularly hind 
ones, have them made of cast-steel. 

Don’t hook your horse to the sleigh the same 
as to the wagon, but give him more trace. 

Horses wearing ts should have them 
pneeenad while under the shed at the road- 

ouse, 

If your horse should pull on one line, or throw 
his head up and down, and fight and pull on the 
bit, have his mouth and teeth examined. 

The hand-pieces of driving reins frequently be- 
come smooth from use, causing the hands to 
shift. In such cases rub the lines with powdered 
resin. 

If you wish to drive your horse with an open 
bridle have him tried with one before putting 
him to your top wagon, otherwise he might get 
away with = 

hen horses overreach lengthen the hind 
shoes; when they hit the front of the hind feet 
have the toes of the front shoes made narrow and 
concaved on the inside. 

Some horses when , in putting their 
hind feet to the ground, strike principally on the 
toe. Such horses should have the heels lowered, 
and should wear shoes without heels. 

Skunk cabbage is said to be good for heaves; 
in teaspoonful doses, night and morning. Moist- 
en the hay and grain. Be careful with the diet. 
Never work a heavy horse on a full stomach. 

Steel bits should be kept in a warm place until 
they are placed in the horse’s mouth. Any per- 
son can realize the sensation of placing a cold 
bit in the horse’s mouth by first touching it with 
his own tongue. 

An excellent for mange.is : Oil of tur- 
pentine, one pint ; cautiously two ounces wil 


of vitriol, stirring the mixture constantly; then 
add eight ounces linseed oil; to be ru in 
with a twice a day. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An INTERESTING NARRATIVE.— The narra- 
tive that has been running in Zexas Siftings, en- 
titled “ Through Texas on a Mexican Mustang,” 
and written by Sweet & Knox, editors of that pa- 

r, is published in book form by the publishing 

ouse of S. S. Scranton & Co., of Hartford, Conn. 
It is a book of over six hundred pages, illustrated 
with two hundred orginal illustrations designed 
_ by several of the most prominent artists in this 
country. It is sold only by subscription and is 
now ready for delivery. The book contains a!l of 
the narrative that has been published in Si/tings. 
Authors, artists and publishers have combined in 
a determination to make this book in — in- 
terest, in elegance of its maxe up, and in profu- 
sion and beauty of its illustrations, the best and 
handsomest subscription book that has ever been 
published in the United States. It will have a 
a large sale, and it deserves to, for it is interesting 
and amusing. 


MaGazine has its full quota of pleas- 
ant reading matter. Mr. Thomes’ exciting Aus- 
tralian story, running through the year, has a vari- 

of dramatic and interesting situations in which 
the leading characters figure. If the obligin 


proprietors of our book-stores have already sol 
out all copies of the April number, they will, no 
doubt, order a new supply for those who may de- 


sire them. — Plattsburg Y. 


Tue Boston Giose is known far and wide as 
not only ranking with Boston’s best papers, but a 
companion of the best daily papers in the country. 
Under the efficient management of Col. Charles 
H. Taylor, this journal has graduated from an un- 
certain basis to the high plane of success. This 
acme has been reached by faithful and honest en- 
deavor to please the public, the publishing of the 
freshest news, local, domestic and foreign, the 
sparing of no expense, its epigrammatic editorials, 
and in fact everything that tends to make a first- 
class journal welcome in the homes of the mil- 
lions. The Sunday Globe is making t strides 
in popular favor, and is now read by thousands of 
people with delight, for it is fresh and bright, and 
always interesting. 


‘Mr. Wo. H. THomes, the author of “ The Gold 

aged on a new wor “On an 

or California in 1843, '44 and ’45, during the time 


the author was engaged in hide droghing on the 
coast. It will be as good a thing as he ever wrote. 


BALLovu’s MaGaztne for April is filled with in- 
teresting matter contributed by writers well and 
favorably known to the readers of this magazine. 
Editor Thomes continues to be the leading attrac 
tion, and conducts us still farther into the mazes 
of his mysterious romance, “ The Belle of Austra- 
lia,” adroitly managing to have the part given in 
this number end in the midst of such an absorb- 
ing situation that every one who reads it will be 
impatient to get the néxt issue. The editor of 
The Illustrated News, Sydney, Australia, who is 
also agent of the London Graphic, has made Mr. 
Thomes a very flattering offer for advance sheets 
of this story.—Boston Watchman, 


A UNIQUE AND AMUSING PRODUCTION. —A 
singular mode of advertising has been made by 
the Charles A. Vogeler Company, of Baltim 
Md., through their recently iss “St. Jacobs 
Family Calendar and Book of Health and Humor - 
for the Million.” Nothing of equal interest and 
originality has ever been published for free dis- 
tribution, and it reflects great credit upon the en- 
terprising firm through whose liberality it was de- 
vised and executed. Among the contributors are: 
“M. Quad,” of the Detroit Free Press ; Stanley 
Pa ( Spoopendyke ) , of the Brooklyn le; 

. H. Williams, of the Norristown Herald ; 

. Peck, of the Milwaukee Sun ; A. Miner Gris- 
wold, of the Cincinnati Saturday Night ; Bill N 
of the Laramnie Boomerang ; H. T. Wh'te, of 
Chicago 7ribune ; J. M. Bailey, of the 
News ; Joe| Chandier Harris, of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution ; the editors of. Puck, The Fudge, Wasp, 
Texas Siftings, and others. Some of the best 
things in the Calendar were written by Mr. H. D. 
Umbstactter, the enterprising manager of St. 
Jacobs Oil, over the signature of “ Hiram Hap- 
py-” It is an amusing and useful Calendar, and 
can be obtained at most druggists’. 


WEALTH CREATION, by Augustus Mongredin, 
is published Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Com- 
pany, New York and London, and is devoted to 
a matter of much importance to every communi- 
ty. Any book that can treat of wealth for all 
classes should be read and understood, and for 
that reason we hope “ Wealth Creation” will be 
perused. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


AporAH.— No. The matter was not worth 
considering, and so we paid no attention to it. 


Mrs. E. M. H. — The poem “ Remembrance” 


is good enough to publish, and we will find a 


H. M. S.—A nice and one 
shall be proud as it will 
read with interest by our patrons. 


P.C,—“ What is Fame?” is one of the best 
poems you ever sent us. We are always pleased 
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to hear from Will publish the poem as soon 
as we can find a proper place for it. 


F. M. F. — We regret that we cannot use your 
pen this tr. Your reference is a good one, 
and we wil] remember it. 

H. L.— The story is a good one; but it is im- 

rfect, and would peguire tog much time to put 

t in shape, and that time we cannot spare. ic 
manuscript is at your disposal. 

W. P. L., Prrrspurcn, Pa.— Many thanks 
for your kindness in sending us the poem. We 
will use it, and should be pleased to hear from 
~ again, when you feel as though the Muse 

inspired you. 

Justin. — You have but little money, and the 
best thing you can do is to wait until you can 
take care of a wife, and not feel crushed down 
with poverty all your years. Don’t be in a hurry 
for such an important step. 


Mrs. C. — We are quite pleased with your let- 
ter, and glad that you like the “Belle.” We 
think that you will find the interest increases as 
the tale progresses. Some of the best parts are 
tocome. Don’t fail to read all asitappears. It 
will be published in book form by a well-known 
Boston firm, and sold for $1.50, postpaid, and 
sent to any part of the country. 


MARINE. — The yarn will tell of things as the 
author found them in California in the year indi- 
cated. If yau resided there at the time you will 
be much interested in the adventures. Pio Pico 
was governor of California in 1845, and Mr. 
Thomes saw him quite frequently at Monterey. 
He was a very able man for a Mexican, and had 
much energy and push, and he pushed himself 
into power. 

aA. D.— Having been some months past ¢n- 

in writing a new story for BALLov’s, called 
N LAND AND SEA,” we have been unable to 
devote much spice to your wants, but now we 
trust that we shall have a little more leisure, and 
can once more devote a word to you. We have 
been reading manuscript quite hard for a few 
weeks, and you will soon hear from us, if nothing 
happens. Be patient and good. 

H. S. K.— We do not need the story you 
speak of, so please do not send it tous. We 
have returned some of your manuscript at our 
own expense, and don’t put us to any more troub- 
le. Somehow you have lost the art of writing as 
interesting as of old, and our readers will not 
Stand poor stories. They want the best that can 
be had, and we mean to give them such as they 
have been accustomed to. There must be no 
falling off in interest. 


Jessiz.— We have no time to hunt up all the 
facts of the case. You had better consult a law- 
yer, and pay him for what you want us to do for 
nothing. We cannot give so much time to a 
matter that does not interest us in the least. 
Hope you will be successful in vour suit, but 
don’t rely on editors to do your work, for they 
won't. They have other matters to attend to. 
You think all the world cares for vour private 
business, but there you are mistaken. ‘The 


J. H.T.—A house may be filthy where there 
is not a pile of dirt anywhere to be seen. Car- 
pets filled with dust, saturated. with grease, and 
so forth, uncleansed furniture, old papered walls 
of years’ standing, are just as much sources of 
impurity to the air as a refuse-heap in the cellar. 
They defile the atmosphere quite as much, and 
more or less tend to encourage disease. Sw 
ing with a broom certainly can remove much dirt 
from the floor, but what it does not sweep out it 
scatters through the air, making little true im- 

rovement. After the dust “settles,” the room 
is usually “ dusted,” which may ‘means 
whipping the dust from one piece of furniture 
to another with a bunch of feathers. It really 
seems that the dust had better be left alone, un- 
less it can be removed altogether, and the only 
way to do this is to wipe everything with a damp 
cloth. The floor of a sick-room should really be 
without a carpet, or, if there is one, it should be 
well beaten before the patient goes into the room, 
and again well beaten and aired as soon as the 
person is done with it. 


E. O. B. — Your “ ” is not just what we 
care for, and we should have returned it had you 
been thoughtful enough to have inclosed two 
three-cent stamps in your letter. As you did 
not, we will wait until you have complied with 
the usual conditions. That is, no stamps, no re- 
turn of manuscript. Our readers must under- 
stand the conditions; but, as you do not, we wish 
to remind you of them. Your “poem” is of a 
delicate nature, is pathetic and sentimental at the 
same time, as these few lines will prove :— 


“ All you have asked from me I ’ve given, 
Even my sweet hopes of heaven. 
I never more can be the same 
As when your voice first spoke my name.” 


This is good, but here is something better: — 


“ Thy kisses sweet —I feel them now, 
Pressed on my lips, cheeks, eyes, and brow!” 


He was a gusher and a bad man, as the following 
will show :— 


“ Twenty times we ’ve sat side by side: 
How oft to kiss me you have tried — 
And failed! yet at last one i gave, 
Only to find myself your slave.” 


The lover grows wusser and wusser, as the poet 
tells us:— 


“ Of the future that looked so bright, 
But to me it come black as night. 
My baby came, — you were not righ; 
’T would melt thine heart t> hear its cry! 
You may say it belongs to me: 
Yes, my love, and it does to thee! 
It is a boy, — it looks like you, 
With rosy cheeks, and eyes of blue!” 


Such a man as this “ poem ” shows up should be 
talked to, and made to feel ashamed of his wick- 
edness. We hope he feels sorry, and will take 
care of the baby, and marry its mother. Some 


world takes no stock in such matters, and you 
will learn all about it some day. 


other publication may print this “ poem ” in full. 
We can’t. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


VINEGAR IN THE Stck-Room. — The following 
recipe for a refreshing sprinkler of the sick-room 
is said to have been first used during the great 
plague at Marseilles. Take of rosemary, worm- 
wood, lavender, rue, sage, and mint, a large hand- 
ful of each; place the whole ina stone jar, and 


r over it a gallon of str cider vi . 
closely keep fire for 
days; then strain, and add one ounce of pow- 
dered camphor gum. Bottle it up and keep it 
tightly corked. It is of great value to nurses, and 
evidently wards off infection. 


Mosqurtro serviceable ointment for 
keeping off mosquitos is made by taking oil of 
tar, 1 oz.; olive oil, 1 oz.; oil of pennyroyal, 1-2 
oz. ; spirit of camphor, 1-2 0z.; glycerine, I-2 oz. ; 
carbolic acid, 2 drachms ; and mixing all together. 
The compound has to be sh#ken up being 
applied to the skin. 


Brack Caks.—One pound brown flour, one 
pound brown sugar, one pound citron, two 
pounds currants, three pounds of stoned raisins, 
three-quarters of a pound of butter, one teacup of 
molasses, two teaspoonfuls mace, two teaspoon- 
fuls cinnamon, one teaspoonful cloves, one teas- 
. poonful soda, twelve eggs. This is an excellent 
recipe and will nake two large loaves. 


IMITATION BAKING PowDERS. — 70 the public: 
— The public is cautioned against the practice of 


many grocers who sell what they claim to be 
Royal Baking Powder, loose or in bulk, without 
label or trade-mark. All such powders are base 
imitations. Analyses of hundreds of samples of 
baking powders sold in bulk to parties asking for 
Royal have shown them all to be largely adulter- 
ated, mostly with alum, dangerous for use in 
food, and comparatively valueless for leavening 


Putthe public is too well aware of the te 
effect of alum upon the system, to need further 
caution against the use of any baking powders 
known to be made from this drug; but the deal- 
er’s assurance, “ Oh, it ‘'s just as good as Royal,” 
or “it ’s the genuine Royal, only we buy it by the 
barrel to save expense of can,” and so forth, is 
apt to mislead the unsuspecting consumers into 
buying an article which they would not knowing- 
ly use in their food under any consideratiot.. 
The only safety from such practices is in buying 
baking powder only in the original package, of a 
well-known brand, and a thoroughly established 
TeEtpe ‘Royal Baking Powder is sold only i 

he sold only in 
cans, with the Company’s trade- 
mark label, and the weight pee stamped 
oneach cover. It is never in bulk, by the 
barrel, or loose by weight or measure and all 
such offered the public under any pretense, are 
imitations. 


If consumers will bear these facts in mind, and 
also see that the package purchased is proper] 
labeled, and the label unbroken, they will be a 
ways sure of using a baking powder perfectly 
pure and wholesome, and of the highest test 
strength in the market. 

J.C. HOAGLAND, President, 
Royal Baking Powder Co., N. Y. 


CREAM AND Bar.ry Soup.—A_ teacupful of 
barley well washed ; three pints of chicken stock, 
an onion anda small piece of mace and cinna- 
mon. Cook slowly together five hours; then 
rub through a sieve, and add one and a half 
pints of boiling cream or milk. If milk, add also 
two tablespoonfuls of butter. Salt and pepper 
to taste. The sags of four eggs, beaten with 
four tablespoonfuls of milk and cooked a minute 
in the boiling milk or cream, makes the sou 
very much richer. y 


FLORENTINE PuDDING.— Put a quart of 
milk into your pan, jet it come to a boil; mix 
smoothly three tablespoonfuls of corn starch and 
a little cold milk; add the yelks of three ¢ 
beaten, half a teacup of sugar, flavor with vanilla, 
lemon, or anything your fancy suggests; stir into 
the scalding milk, continue stirring tifl the con- 
sistency of starch (ready for use), then put into 
the pan or dish you wish to serve in; beat the 
whites of the eggs with a teacup of pulverized 
sugar, spread over the top; place in the oven a 
few minutes, till the frosting is a p brown. 
Can be eaten with cream, or is good enough 
without. For a change you can bake in cups. 


To CLEAN Wutre SILK Lace. — The lace is 
sewn over small clean slips of wood to keep it 
evenly spread out, laid over-night in warm milk, 
to which a little soap has been added, rinsed in 
fresh water, laid for the same length of time in 
warm soap lye, and finally rinsed without any 
friction. Linen lace is best cleaned by coverin 
the outside of a large glass bottle smoothly wi 
stout linen or white flannel, upon which the lace 
is sewn in a number of coils, and over the whole 
some coarse open tissue is secured. The bottle 
thus dressed is allowed to soak for a time in 
lukewarm soft water, and the outside wrapping is 
then rubbed with rte i and a piece of flannel. 
After this the bottle is laid to steep for some 
hours in clean soft water. It is then rolled be- 
tween dry towels, dipped in rice water, and 
rolled again. Finally, the damp lace is un- 
fastened from the bottle and ironed between 
linen cloths. 


GRANDMOTHER’s Soup.— Procure a good 
soup bone, and boil until tender enough to re- 
move the meat easily; add to the liquor a few 
onions, and season to suit the taste; set it to 
boil. Put some flour in a bowl, put in sweet 
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milk by the drop, and keep stirring until you 
think you have enough to thicken the soup 
properly, and yoa will have what we call flour 
rubb‘ngs. Add to the soup, let it boil up, stir- 
ring all the time, and it is done. This is excel- 
lent warmed over. 


CHICKEN SALAD. — Boil two fowls in salted 
water until tender. Put a few green stalks of the 
celery in the kettle with the chickens and save 
the broth and giblets for the soup as directed. 
When cold, cut the white meat from the bones, 
removing the skin snd gristle, mince it, not too 
fine, and mix with an equal quantity of blanched 
celery cut into bits. Cut the celery with a sharp 
knife; chopping will make it watery. Set the 
mixture away in a cool place, and cover. 


GRAHAM PuDDING. — Mix well her one- 
half a cup of molasses, one-quarter of a cup of 
butter, one egg, one-half a cup of milk, one-half 
a teaspoonful of pure soda, one and one-half cups 
of good graham flour, one small teacup of raisins, 
spices to taste. Steam four hours and serve with 
brandy or wine sauce, or any sauce that may be 
ewper This makes a showy as well as a 
oper and wholesome dessert, and has the merit 
simplicity and cheapness. 


Coucus, CoLps, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, 
&c., quickly relieved by Brown’s BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES. A simple and effectual remedy, supe- 
rior to all other articles for the same purpose. 
Sold only in boxes. Price 25 cts. 


GoLpeENn PuppinGc. — Half a pound of bread 
crumbs, quarter of a pound of suet, quarter of a 
pound of marmalade, quarter of a pound of 
sugar, four eggs; mix the suet and bread crumbs 
in a basin, finely minced, stir all the ingredients 
well together, beat the eggs to a froth; when 
well mixed put into a mold or buttered basin, tie 
down with a floured cloth, and boil two hours. 
Serve with powdered sugar over it. 


CREAM Purrs.— Rab smooth not quite one- 
half pound of flour in one-half pint of cold water ; 
put it into a stew-pan with quarter of a pound of 

tter, stir continually over the fire until well 
cooked. It will resemble a piece of putty. 
When cool add four beaten eggs. Stir and drop 
in little cakes in buttered tin, far enough apart so 
as not to touch each other when they rise. 
When turning them lift up the tin. Have the 
oven about as hot as for cookies. If the cakes 
are moved before they set they will fall flat. 
When done, cool on brown paper as quickly as 
= Fill them with a cream made of two 

aten eggs, one-half pint of milk, three table- 
spoonfuls of corn -starch, one cup of sugar. 


Cook in a dish set in boiling water. Do not fill 
the cakes until the cream is cold. 


HorsFrorn’s Actp PHOSPHATE FOR WoMEN 
AND CHILDREN.—Dnr. Jos. Hott, New Orleans, 
La., says, “I have ee found it of excel- 
lent service in cases of debility; particularly for 
women and children.” 


CuppeD Eccs. — Put a s l of high sea- 
soned brown gravy into each cup; set the cu 
in a saucepan of boiling water, and, wher the 
gravy heats, drop a fresh egg inco each cup; 
take off the saucepan and cover it close till t 
eggs are nicely and tenderly cooked; dredge 
them with nutmeg and salt. rve them in a hot- 
water plate covered with a napkin. 


Mutton Pres.—Cut the muttou into small 
slices, without bone; season it very well, and 
stew it with the fat also cut in pieces, putting in 
no water. When tender, allow it to remain until 
cold; remove all the grease and fat very care- 
fully; have some gravy made trom the bones, 
add to it the strained gravy from the mutton. A 
minced shalot and button onions are g i 
tions, and if the latter be pickled, their acidity 
will be an improvement. Put it into a dish, or 
into small patty-pans, and bake it; if in patty- 
pans, use puff paste. Mutton pies are better hot 
than cold. ‘The underdone part of a leg of mut- 
ton may be thus dressed, but the Giveat kidneys 
are better suited for the purpose. 


Sauce. — Half a lemon, grate the rind, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, half a cup of boiling wa- 
ter, a small lump of butter; boil it for a few 
minutes. If for a large family more sauce will 
be required. 


Rice AND APPLE PuppING. — Boil a cupful of 
rice for ten minutes; drain it through a hair sieve 
until duite dry. Put a cloth into a pudding dish 
and lay the rice round it like a crust. Cut six 
apples into quarters and lay them in the middle 
of the rice, with a little chopped lemon peel, a 
couple of cloves and some sugar. Cover the 
fruit with some rice, tie up tight and boil for an 
hour. Serve with melted butter sweetened and 
poured over it, or with cream. 


Sort Cookies. — Take one coffee cup of but 
ter, three of sugar, one of thick cream, and four 
eggs; mix the butter and sugar, then add the 
eggs and the cream. Take a pint of sifted flour 
and a teaspoonful of soda; mix well and stir in 
the other ingredients, sufficient of it to make the 
paste or dough stiff enough to roll out; cut it in 
squares, impress it with a fancy mold and bake 
in a slow oven. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


(PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


[Everything intended for publication in this de- 

ent must be sent to ELLA A. BriGGs, 

West Bethel, Maine. Wesolicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


INSERTION. 


Cast on thirteen stitches, knit across plain. 

Frrst Row. — Knit two, over, narrow, over, 
narrow, over, narrow, knit five. 

Sreconp Row. — Knit across plain. 

THIRD Row. — Knit three, over and narrow 
three times, same as in first row, knit four. 

FourtH Row. — Knit across plain. 

FirtH Row.— Knit four, over and narrow 
three times as before, knit three, 

Srxtu Row. — Knit across plain. 

SEVENTH Row. — Knit five, over and narrow 
three times as before, knit two. 

E1GuTH Row. — Knit across plain. 

NIntH Row.—Konit six, over and narrow 
three times as before, knit one. 
. Knit two rows plain. 

Begin again at first row. 


TIDY. 


is made of pale-blue Java canvas. 
Choose that Which is all will not 
fade, and will wear well. Fringe it out around 
the edge to the depth of two inches. In the cen- 
tre apply a round fan cut from cream-colored 
felt. Eich it to the canvas with fine stitches, 
and ornament in any style you please, using a 
ood deal of scarlet embroidery silk to brighten 
it. In each corner apply smaller fans of a dif- 
ferent shape. Make stitches in line upon them 
so that they will appear to be half or wholly 
spread. 


TOILETTE STAND. 


A pretty toilette stand is made in this way :— 

Take any old four-legged stand (or a dry-goods 
box will do), and cut a piece of pink cambric to 
fit the top. Draw this over i: tightly, and tack 
around the edge. Cuta piece -of cambric lon 
enough to go around three sides of the stand, an 
wide enough to reach from the top to the bottom. 
Draw around plain, and tack. Cut a piece of 
bleached cheese cloth twice the length of the 
cambric, and the same width, allowing an inch and 
a half tora hem. Gather the edge opposite the 
hem, and tack around the edge of Smarties 
Cut a strip of the cheese cloth three inches wide, 


and a strip of the cambric one and one-half 
inches wide. Notch each edge of both these, 
and either box-plait or gather through the centre, 
fasten together (the pink over the white), and 
tack around the edge of the stand with bright 
tacks, and also fasten just above the hem. 

Mats can be made to correspond, and it is very 
pretty, as well as inexpensive. 


MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 


Blacking bottles and small jelly bottles can be 
made into pretty vases, if first paimted blue, 
shading from light int» dark, or fading intoa 
grayish blue, and allowed to dry perfectly; then 
a in oils with a small spray of leaves and 

lossoms, and finished with a coating of demar 
varnish. 

They make a pretty ornament for the mantel 
or table. 


TABLE MATS. 


A set of table mats can be made by cutting 
oval and round pieces of card board, size one for 
attern, two for tureen, three for coffee urn, four 
or —— Cover one side with red or blue 
worsted cloth, sew on agate or any kind of small 
buttons; an initial in the centre of each, anda 
row around the edge an inch apart, trimming 
them with narrow lace or fringe, lining the whole 
with cambric. 
They will look nicely, and are very useful. 


ARRANGEMENT OF CURTAINS. 


A tasteful way to arrange the narrow curtains 
at each side of a hall door is to make them of 
muslin or lace, gather them at the top and bot 
tom, have the muslin full. About midway be- 
tween the top and the bottom tie a narrow ribbon 
around the muslin, make a pretty bow, and let it 
come next to the glass. Tie the ribbon so close 
that the muslin will be drawn in at the centre, 
let the muslin hang loosely and gracefully, not in 
stiff folds. If there are no other windows in the 
hall, plenty of light will be admitted by this ar- 
rangement. 


A lambrequin may be made of bed-ticking. 
The white stripe is worked with different colors 
of bright worsted in cross stitch. It is cut in 


large scallops across the bottom, and a fringe of 
worsted added. 
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WIGGINS AND THE THREE PISHERS. 


Three fishers went reeling out into the west, 
To watch for the storm as the sun went down: 
Each muttered the oath that pleased him best, 
And swore that Wiggins was fit to drown. 
“ For men can’t work, though women may weep, 
And Wiggins and Fate and the Tempest sleep; 
And we 'd like to keel-haul Wiggins.” 


Three fish-wives sat up in the hght-house tower, 
Nursing their wrath as the sun went down : 

Each vowed that Wiggins had stolen her dower, 
Or pawned her furniture through the town. 

“ For idlers will drink, though their women weep, 

And, the sooner it ’s over, the sooner to sleep; 
But we ‘d like to parboil Wiggins.” 


Three wet grocers sat and counted their gains 
And their empty kegs as the sun went down: 

They had got all the boats and nets and chains 
And every bedstead there was in town. 

Said one, “‘ Let ’s divvy with Wiggins: I think 

We hed ought ter pay him — in cradles or drink. 
But good-by to the bar till morning.” 


“ There ’s really one great sapetinn to our part 
of the country out there,” sighed the Dakota man, 
wiping his mustache and stretching out for a talk. 
“To my mind it is a serious objection. Wecan’t 
carry on a Baptist church with any kind of suc- 


“Why not?” asked the New-Utrecht farmer, 
who was particularly interested in that denomi- 
nation. 

“ Well, we tried hard for a long time,” replied 
the Dakota man, sizing up his victim. “We 
started in with a good congregation, money in the 
bank, bell, organ and choir way up in G, every- 
thing to gladden the Baptist heart, Bat we couldn’t 
make it winuers any way we could fix it.” 

*“T don’t see why not,” said the Urecht man. 
“Down our way we only have a preacher and a 
mortgage, but we are gathering souls right straight 


ong. 
Ee The trouble lay in our tanks,” continued the 

Dakotian. “ We would dig a tank, fill her up 
with water, start in to wash a convert, but they 
never came to the surface again. Couldn’t un- 
derstand it for a long time. Down they'd go one 
after another, but we couldn't haul ’em up again. 
The first Sunday we worked the tank we lost 
twenty-eight head o’ soul!” 

“What was the matter?” asked the New-Ut- 
recht man. 

“ We didn’t find out until the next day when we 
commenced skirmishing for the bodies. Then we 
found that in digging the tank we had struck a 
rich pocket that the water brought out strong, and 
every fellow that went down saw the glint, and 
went for it. Couldn’t make ‘em let go! They 
was all after it, and thev stayed right there!” 

“ Curious!” muttered the New-Utrecht man. 


‘ 


“The second was worse than the first. We 
dug a new tank and had it assayed. There weren’t 
but $200 to the bushel of ore, and we didn’t sup- 
pose any one would go for that, but the day we 
opened up we sunk 127citizens. Yes,sir! And 
they was a dead loss to the church, We never 
got a hoof wf ’em back alive!” 

“ What was the matter that time?” demanded 
the astonished farmer. 

“ Why, it turned out that we had hit the tail of 
a blind lead, and as fast as we dipped the con- 
verts they began to stake out. We couldn’t do 
much for 'em that day because it was Sunday, but 
the next day we fished ’em out dead ; every moth- 
er’s man of ’em!” 

“ Strikes me there must be lots of gold in that 
country,” mused the New-Utrecht man. 

“'There’s where the trouble is,” conceded the 
other, watching him carefully. “ But we didn’t 
give itup. That week we dug another tank, and 
we just cemented it all around, so as to make sure 
of getting the unregenerated back, but we didn’t 
fetch it. Luck seemed all against us.” 

“What was the matter this time?” 

“ We sent down fourteen for a flyer, and not a 
man of ’em came back to explain what kept him. 
Monday we went at that tank again, and we found 
that the mud we had used for cement was worth 
$600 to the ounce. It was the richest dirt in the 
territory.” 

The New- Utrecht man tried to conceal the 
watering of his mouth, and the Dakota man pre- 
tended not to see it. 

“ We tried it every way we could think of, but 
they caught us every time,” continued the gentle- 
man from Dakota. Of course, the church made 
a great deal of money out of it, because the fame 
of our tanks got out, and we used to charge from 
$500 to $1,000 a head for baptism, but it didn’t 
swell the congregation any. We was winners in 
material wealth, but we didn’t have enough peo- 
ple to divide it among. At last we got to baptis- 
ing each other, until there was no one left but me, 
and I rented out the fourteen tanks we had at a 
million apiece for a year, and I’m traveling to 
shake off my grief over our lost church.” 

“ And you still hold the plant ?” demanded the 
New-Utrecht man, eagerly. 

“ For sure!” replied the Dakota man, indig- 
nantly. “You don’t suppose I’d sell out my 
church, do you?” 

“ Not to a good Baptist whv would like to see 
if he couldn’t fix those tanks so they would hold 
the perishing souls that went down into them? ” 
said the New-Utrecht man. 

“TI hadn't thought of that,” muttered the Da 
kota man. “ Are you willing to take such a re- 
sponsibility on your hands? I tell you frankly 
that it’s no use of trying to make a ‘tank in that 
country that will hold Christians and let em come 
up again. It can’t be done, because the ground ’s 
too full of gold.” 

“ Are you willing to sell the plant to a man who 
knows how to work it so that every man that goes 
in comes out again ?” and the New-Utrecht man’s 
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eyes glistened and his heart thumped hard as he 
put the question, 

“I might let you have one tank to experiment 
on,” murmured the Dakota man, hesitatingly. 
“I'd be afraid to trust you with any more. Your 
scheme might fail, and I'd never forgive myself.” 

“Try me!” yelled the New-Utrecht man, glow- 
ing all over with anticipation. “ Let me have 
that tank and see if I don’t conviction to 
the hearts of the unregenerate without losing 
*em either!” 

“T’ll try you on one tank,” consented the Da- 
kota man, after a long pause. “You can have 
one tank for three thousand. The figure is mere- 
ly nominal, and I put it in to save the church’s 

ranchise. Say three thousand and I'll let you 
try your hand!” 

Parties desirous of buying half an acre of rocks 
in the Dakota Bad Lands can find a seller by 
standing on the outskirts of New Utrecht and 
listening for the sound of weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. 


“Grip your fins. Amos Peabody, do you sol- 
emnly swear that ye’ll freeze to Maudy forever an’ 
ever? That ye’ll love an’ provide fur ’er and 
treat her squar’ an’ white accordin’ to the regula- 
tions set down to govern sich cases in the laws of 
the United States, so help yer God?” 

“ Yass, sir, I do sir.” 

“ That fixes yer end o’ the bargain. Maudy 
Thomas, do you solemnly swa’ar that ye’ll hang 
on to Amos fur all comingtime? That ye’ll nuss 
him in sickness and be squar’ to him in wellness, 
and that ye’ll allers be to him a good, kind, true 
and hones: wife, up an’ up, under the penalties to 
be the laws for sich offense ; do you swa’r this so 
help you God?” 

“ Swa’ar I will.” 

“Then by the power in me vested, I pronounce 
you husband an’ wife and legalize ye to remain as 
sich now an’ furevermore, and ye’ll stand com- 
mitted till the fees come in, this case to be paid 
in full, and may God have mercy on your souls ‘an 
bless this union with his health lessings.” 


The other night Jones went home in one of 
those heavenly moods which seem to fit a man for 
a better world, and after supper was over and the 
children had gone to bed, he sat down to = 
an evening of unalloyed bliss with Mrs. J. The 
fact was, a pretty book-agent had sold him a new 
work that day, “ How to Make. Home Happy,” 
and though he thought it best at present to leave 
it at the office and gradually introduce it into the 
family circle, he was inspired by a perusal of it to 
do better. 

So he drew the most comfortable chair in front 
of the blazing coal-fire in the parlor grate and 
seated himself for the evening, while Mrs. J. 
filled a rocker on his right. 

“I say, Maria, this is comfort,” he said, hold- 
ing the newspaper between him and the too ar- 
dent glow of the fire. 

“I’m glad you think so,” answered Marja, 
shortly. “Perhaps if you had your back to a 
cold room without any fire or prospect of one, you 
might feel differently. You know the sitting- 
room stove ”— 

Jones felt that he had started on an unlucky 


subject, and he hastened to guide the steed of 
conversation into smoother paths. 

“That reminds m*, Maria, of the oid happy 
past. Do you remember when I used to visit you 
at your father’s, and we would sit for hours gazing 
into the glowing depths of a wood fire?” mean- 
dered Jones. 

“TI should think I did,” responded Mrs. J. “I 
used to wonder if you would ever go, Mother 
was waiting to set the buckwheat cakes, the last 
thing, and we always had them heavy for break- 
fast. How yuu used to hang on, and how spooney 
you were.” 

Failure number two; but Jones had braced up 
to stay in and make home PY for one even- 
ing, and the moral rectitude of his purpose sus- 
tained him. “ They’ve started a reading club 
over to Sawyer’s, I hear,” he remarked presently. 

“To keep him home, nights, I s’pose,” su 
gested Mrs. Jones. “ Well, it will take a club, 
and a good strong one, to do it, though, for my 

art, I shouid be glad to have him out of the way 
if he was my husband. ‘I wonder if he will ever 
get his wife that seal-skin cloak he’s been prom- 
ising her!” 

“ Yes,” said Jones faintly, “he brought it home 
to-night.” 

“Nol! You don’t mean it! Well, I will say 
this for Tom Sawyer, he’s generous to a fault. 
And he’s really bought her a seal-skin, and their 
pew is right in front of ours! What luck some 
women do have. I suppose it’s !uck,” and Mrs, 
Jones sighed in a depressed manner. 

Mr. Jones took his hat and said there was a 
man—a customer of his—that was in town stop- 
ping at the hotel, and he had eo he 

ad ana pointment with him on iness, and 
Mrs. J. skipped out and ran over to Sawyer’s and 
tried the new sealskin on, and the next day Jones 
gave that copy of “ How to Make Home Happy” 
to his office boy and told him to sell it ata second- 
hand book store and keep the money. 


A little girl holds « mirror up before her moth- 
er’s face and asks, — 

“ Mamma, do you see yourself in it?” 

“ Yes, my darling,” 

“No you don’t, either,” returns the little one, 

“ Why not?” queries the mother. 


“ Because I heard Mrs. Biggs say that you were 
~ ugly that if you ever looked into a glass you'd 
eak it. 


Mrs. Bizgs and the child’s mother are neigh- 
— and members of the same Christian se 
circle, 


An old lame man, who lived at the extreme 
end of the town, got his living by shaving shin- 
les. A neighbor wanted him to shave an extra 
ot, and to accommodate him the old man work- 
ed at night in his little half-open shanty. One 
night it was very dark, and the air was full of 
snow. The old man heard a noise, a terrible 
quacking and flutter, and he started up to see 
what it was; and behold a spent wild goose, 
which had fallen Lehind the flock, and got lost, 
had seen this light, and fluttered down to it. 
The old man said to himself, “This is a good 
sign, a wild goose brings luck.” So he turned 
down a barrel, gave the bird some food, and kept 
her all winter. She became very tame, and 
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would eat out of his hand. When the sprin 
‘came the geese began to fly back to the Nort 
again. One day the old man heard a flock flying 
over his — and let his tame w go. She 
heard the quacking of the flock high in the air 
and answered it; for a minute she seemed to hes- 
itate whether to go or to stay with her kind pro- 
tector, But it was only a minute; and then 
spreading her wings away she flew, and was soon 
out of sight. 

“ What a goose I was to let her out,” said the 
old man. “ She has not paid her board b'll. It 
is only a gonse that trusts a goose, and I ama 
lame old gander.” 

He broke up the coop, and went to work again, 
rather sorry to lose his handsome pet, w 
company he had come to enjoy. 

It was just at dusk one day in autumn that the 
old man was taking off his leather apron. His 
day’s work was done, and he was just about 
trudging in the house, when he heard the song of 
a flock of geese directly overhead. He looked 
up to see where it was, but, before he could see it, 
the whole flock dropped right about him,— his 


t with thirteen more. She remembered his 
Ladeten ond had come to pay the board bill. 


NOT TO BLAME, 
I wonder if he meant it, 
The saucy, darling tease, 
To place his arm around my waist, 
And give it such squeeze! 
I’m sure he thinks I love him, 
Because I don’t refuse 
To please and ertertain him 
Whenever he may choose. 


I really think he loves me! 
For just before he went 
He kissed me twice, and once again, 
And said ’t was only lent. 
Tomorrow night he ’s coming 
To tease me just the same; 
So if there ’s any damage done 
I ’m not the one to blame! 


Theophilus Wiggleton could cr..¥] out through 
a smaller hole than any other man in town; we 
mean by that, that he could shirk responsibility ; 
and especially creep away from paying his hon- 
est debts. In this latter respect he was both 
slippery and brazen. Here is a case directly to 
the pow. 
omer Harvey was known as one of the best- 
natured and most accommodiating tailors. He 
had entered the name of Theophilus Wiggleton 
on his books believing him to be what he ap- 
pare to be,— worth money; and under that 
mpression he had made for him two suits of 
clothes of the finest cloth; after that he had fur- 
nished him with a third suit, for fear of losing 
what was already due should he irritate the man 
by refusing him. And now Harvey wanted his 
money. He wanted it very mu The bill 
amounted to little over one hundred dollars, and 
the debtor had many times promised that in a 
bay Sg days the money should be forthcoming. 
bright summer’s day the tailor met thi 


yp customer, and caught him by the 
sleeve, 

“ Wiggleton, my dear man, can you let me 
have the amount of my bill against you this 
morning ?” 

Oh!—hol ho! It’s you, my dear old fellow. 
How are you?” and he gave him a hand grasp 
that was warm and hearty. “ Say, Harvey, are 
you pressed? Do you owe anybody that ought 
to be paid at once ? 

From the look of Wiggleton’s eye, as he gave 
a sidelong glance from it, the tailor believed, if 
he should own to being in debt to others, that the 
fellow would retort that it was very unprincipled 
of him to press him for money. he answered 
in the negative. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t owe; and I don’t 
mean to if I can help it.” 

“Ahal—gouod, good!” cried Theophilus 
gladly. “I£ you are owing nobody of course you 
cannot need the money. At all events, you don’t 
need it one half so much as I do, forI am in 
debt. But don’t worry, Harvey. It shall come 
some time.” 


The tailor turned away in disgust, and in par- 
tial despair, 

The next time he asked the man for money he 
would n’t give him any such hole through whi 
to crawl away. 

The next time came. Harvey met his man at 
the Lotel bar. 

“ Ah, Wiggleton, you are just the man I have 
been wishing to see. Can you make it conven- 
ient to pay that little bill today ?” 

“ My dear Harvey, are you really in need?” 
“T am; desperately so ts 
* Mercy ! You don’t owe anybody else money 
do you? 

“Ido. I owe a large sum.” 

“Aha! Good, good!” grasping the tailor’s 
hand. “Now, my dear fellow, you can sympa- 
thize with me. We ’re both in the same box. 
But don’t let us fret. We'll keep our shoulder 
to the wheel, keep our courage up, my boy, 
yh ~~ out all right. Never fear. Have a 

ri 


J’aime mieux un ane qui me porte qu’un cheval 
qui me jette terre. 

Il est facile de faire peur au taureau parla 
fenetre. 

Les gens a talents sont rarement pro- 
pres aux affaires publiques, ils administrent 
meme assex mal les leurs. 


It was a clothing-dealer on the Bowery, and as 
the slab-sided young man opened the door, he 
rubbed his hands over each other, and said, — 

“ Come in, my frient. I guess you vhas look- 
ing for an overcoat, Try on dis one, for seven 
dollars.” 

“Thankee. I 've got about eighty dollars in 
my pocket, and I thought ”— 

“Ah! Mine frient, you vhas come to the 
right blace. How you like a blue suit for ten 
oie bout eighty dollars pocket, 

“I've got about eighty in m 
and was looking for” — 

“Take dis gray for fourteen dollars. You 


never had such a all your porn days.” 
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“ As I was saying. I’ve got about eighty dol- 
lars, and I want to buy a pretty. fair one. 

“Here is one all wool for twelve dollars; 
shump right into it.” 

“ A pretty fair one, with silver-plated handles,” 
continued the young man. 

“I’ve got ‘em. I’m der only dealer in all 
New York who keeps oafergoats mit silver- 
blated handles.” é 

“ I don’t mean overcoats.” 

“No.” 

“1 mean coffins. Let me see your latest fall 

les. 

“ My frient,” whispered the dealer, as he took 
his arm, “I don’t keep goffins, Vhen I realize 
dot you haf eighty dollars in your pocket, und I 
haf no goffins to sell, I feel dot I might as well gif 
oop dis mad struggle for riches. af some pity 
on a proken-hearted man, und take two bed- 
quilts at three dollars abiece, und let the goffin 


g9- 


“Ts the lady of the house in ?” asked a tramp 
of the servant, who rang the door-bell of one of 
the stateliest mansions in Austin. | 

“ De lady ob de house don’t come to de door 
to talk wid de like ob you.” 

“ Then,” said the tramp, elevating the remnant 
of a hat, with a grace Chesterfield might have 
envied, “teli the lady of the house a gentleman 
wishes to speak with her in the parlor.” — Zexas 
Siftings. 


The other day a colored man went to the ine 
sane asylum, and, approaching the superintend- 
ent, said, — 

“Boss, is yer gota spar room fur me in dis 
yer big house ?” 

“Are you insane?” inquired the superintend- 
ent. 

“Yas, sah, de very wust yer eber seed a man. 
Bein’ Jef’ a ole bachelor ’s what done it, sah.” 

“ Are you a bachelor ?” 

“Yes, sah. Ben so sence yist’day.” 

“How did you become a bachelor so sud- 
denly ?” 
ae My wife she run away wid a buck niggah, 


“That does n’t make you an old bachelor. 
And, besides, this is not necessarily a bachelors’ 
asylum.” 

“Wal, when a man’s wife leabs him, a’n’t he 
"titled to a bed in dis house ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Den I ’s misunderstood de law. I's said so 
befo’, an’ I say so agin, dat dar a’n’t no use ’n a 
niggah tryin’ ter make a libin’. I see de game. 
oe is built fur white folks.” — Arkansaw 


“TI can't imagine what ails that dog,” observed 
Mr. Dammit, surveying his canine with consider- 
able a hension. “ Hers, Pinkie. Well, I’m 
blest. ok here. I’m dumbed if she has n't 
got a whole patchwork quilt in her mouth. 
at these pieces. All good cloth.” 

And the old gentleman spread them out on the 

t. 


or Carpe’ 
“That comes of hoisting up a family,” contin- 
claim that no fellow 


ued the old gentleman. “ 
can beep daughter and dog with any salety to 


the dog. Look at these pieces of pantaloons. 
There ’s been another convention of admirers 
here tonight, and a quorum of it has gone home 
with its back tothe fence You, Pink. I won- 
der some of ’em don’t take a night off, and spark 
that dog with a shot gun!” 

“ What is it all about?” asked an innocent re 
porter, who had dropped in to get the old gentle 
man’s views on the ptian question. 

“I don’t know,” sighed Mr. Dammit, “but 
about twice a week I have to unpack that dog’s 
mouth, and every young fellow I meet walks con- 
siderably Spamsh as * goes past here. You 
know, they will call. The whole family is popu 
lar, and— You see that quilt on my bed? 
That represents intelligent admiration. Every 
patch there had a hero fastened to it once, but 
the dog sort of separated ’em. They come in 
squads, and keep coming. I’ve seen from a doz 
en to four gross here and on the fence at one 
time, " All smitten clear through, and each clam- 
oring to be heard first. Why, sir, I ’ve got the 
nicest dressing-gown make of summer-trousers 
goods, and the nobbiest overcoat composed of 
winter cashmeres, that you ever saw.” 

“I should n't think the same fellows would 
care to come twice,” suggested the reporter. 

“I don’t know,” ruminated Mr. Dammit. 
“They are so thick around here that you can’t 
tell the new ones from the stagers. You should 
drop in some night, and see 'em. They have 
caucuses, and committees, and delegates, and all 
that. You know, where there are so many, they 
have to organize so as to keep some kind of or- 
der, and then Pink constitutes herself a commit 
tee of ways and means, and takes up an nee 
collection of coat tails, trousers legs, collar ds, 
and such, to defray the expenses of the cam- 
paign. 

“Your daughter must be very popular,” ob- 
served the reporter. 

“ She ’s the prettiest girl in Brooklyn,” rejoin- 
ed the old gentleman, with just pride; “ and that 
*s the best dog in nine counties. Pink likes soci- 
ety, and she ’s made the best collection of auto- 
graphs, as she regards them, to be found in the 
possession of any dog on Long Island. Was 
that the bell? Here, Pink! Hil you!” 

But be was too late, 

“ There,” he continued, as the dog returned af- 
ter a short excursion, “that is— I don’t be 
lieve I know this one,” and he put on his spec- 
tacles, and examined the piece of cloth the d 
laid at his feet. “The color is familiar, but 
don’t place him. Perhaps my daughter will 
know when she comes in. Well, sir, it is the 
dumbest sight you ever looked at to see her 
come from the theatre, and go over these patches 
to find out who called, Knows every one of ’em, 
Can’t stick her ona patch, and she’s very neat 
in making ’em up. Look at the sofa pillow. 
Just take a look at that piano cover, and see this 
chair how easy it is,” and the old gentleman 
bounced up and down, while the reporter looked 
on admiringly. 

“But you said that a man could n’t keep a 
daughter and a dog with safety to the dog,” the 
hinted. 

“I say it,” Mr. Dammit sternly. 
“ Think Ot the dye that dog swallows! H 
you! down, Pink! Lie down! It’s no 
sighed the old gentleman. 


“Some fellow has 
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a home with her, but he won’t come in 


There was a smothered squeal at the outside 
door, a quick bark, and a long-drawn groan, 
Then a glorious vision swept proudly into the 


lor. 
Peels this all ?” she asked in a disappointed 
tone, ye at the trophies. “ Did n’t Claude 

come ?” 
“ He may be around under the furniture, dar- 
ling, or Pinkie may have swallowed him. Are 
you i that he has n’t got mixed in the shuffle, 


dear 
And Mr. Dammit turned the pieces over and 

over, and regarded his daughter with loving 
anxiety. 
“There ‘ll be fourteen or fifteen dozen new 
ones here tomorrow night, pa a,” murmured the 
beautiful girl, rumpling his hair. 

“Ah!” ejaculated the old gentleman, rubbing 
his hands, “I may get a new summer suit, after 


And the re r left the good old man and his 
radiant daughter, and went away, reflecting on 
the value that a loving and popular daughter 
could be to a kind and an indulgent father, if the 
volume of mashers should always be equal to the 
demands of the 


“ Are you afraid in the dark ?” asked a mother 
of her little daughter. 

“I was once, mamma,” she replied artlessly, 
“when I went into the dark closet to take a 
tart. 

“ What were you afraid of ?” 

“I was afraid I would n’t find the tart.” 


ohnny’s diagram of a monkey : — 
” monkey is a blame funny insek. You 
can’t tell how many feet he has, ’cause he ’a’n’t 
made up his mind yet whether his front feet is 
hands or feet, an’ he uses ’em both waze. When 
he smiles his feechers work hard enuff to pan out 
somethin’ ginoowine, but the real flavor don’t 
seem to be fetched out. Monkeys hang on a tree 
ust hike a grape-vine, but there ’s more meat to 
em. Monkeys don’t dress enuff to suit most 
fokes, an’, besides, their clothes is made of such 
thin stuff that it wares off ware they set down.” 


“T never played cards in my life, nor smoked, 
nor chewed, nor drank a glass of liquor,” remark- 
ed a well-known man of family to a lady friend 
the other day. 

And of course the lady, who claimed for a hus- 
band one of those creatures addicted to the vices 
awe referred to, was very much pleased, and 
said, — 

“Then indeed you are a model man, and your 
wife — to be proud of you. Such men we 
rarest om see now-a-days. I do respect a good 
husband.” 


Then a thought seemed suddenly to dart 


Ows 

“ But let me ask you one question; and if you 
answer that satisfactorily, considering your other 
excellent habits, I know a free pass to the king- 
dom of heaven awaits you whenever you are 
ef to take yur departure from this sinful 
ife. 

“Fire away,” returned her companion rather 
inelegantly. 

“ Well, this is the question I would ask,” she 
a “did you ever hug another man’s 
wife 

“ He had important business down the street, 
and did not stop to answer. 


THE BEAUTIFUL DUDE. 


Oh the dude, the beautiful dude! 
Who stands in a commonplace attitude 
About the doors of the big hotels, 
And picks his teeth ’mong the languid swells, 
Or lounges about the theatre doors, 
Watching the crowd as it outward pours, 

Glancing, 

Ogling, 
Winking alway 

At the ladies leaving the matinee. 
Oh the dude, the beautiful dude! 
Though dear old Nature was pinched and screwed 
When she sent him out to cumber the carth, 
We thank her for giving us cause of mirth 
As we see his addled pate go by, 
And watch his ways so awfully fly, 

Flirting, 


Smirkiog, 
Posing alway, 
And smiling to think he is just es fait. 


Oh the dude, the beautiful dude! 
With never a smatter of sense imbued, 
With the beauty and grace of an English pug, 
That aim!ess women are wont to hug, 
With a shapeless nose and a shy mustache, 
"Mong the female fools he cuts a dash, 

Dancing, ° 

Waltzing, 
Mashing away 

The wee sma’ hours at the ’ proach of day. 


Beautiful dude! It can do no harm 

As It softly grasps a lady’s arm; 

And, though It make a true man sick, 
'T would never do to give It a kick, 
Because life’s farce would be tame and crude 


Walking, 
Lounging, 
his cane, 
And spending the bulk of his father’s gain. 
Eart Marstz. 
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CUTICURA 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Thing 
D Tortur: Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infantile Hu- 
mors cured by the Curiccra Remxpirs. 

Curicura Resotvent, the new blood purifier, cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of impurities and poisonous ele- 
the great instantly allays Itching 

Urtoura, the great n re 
and Inflammation, clears the kin and Scalp, heals Uicers 

and Sores, and restores the Hai 


testing Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Sunburn, and Greasy Skin 
Curicura Rewepres are absolutel 
infallible Blood Purifier- and Skin 
ev here. Frice, 
cents ; ivent, @1. 
Co., Boston, 


freight, accord- 
ubject to and 


« Our - Spring: style 
BROOK'S “Pens. and price book 
lells-how-lo-order 


Leng O68, 150, 98% 1 * Clothing-Shirls-or * 
OW BEING SHOWN THE. + A postal ‘request 
LDREDCE will-¢el-il. * * 


at ‘ application. 
9th & Market St, Phileds. 
say where you this Advertisement. 


WEAR QUT, 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


ta aly. 


Genoa Silks are noted in Europe for purity of texture and wearing qual and pliable, the 
do not crack or cut, nor turn Gray like For sale by all first Chass from ‘ok to $3.00 
per yard, none genuine unless branded on the selvage of every second yard. Jobbers supplied by the agents. 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55° Leonard Street, New York. 


from which the excess of oil has been \ 
removed. easily digested and edmirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, drink or eaten as con- 4 
| Broma, invaluable as a diet for chik Testimonial of a 
most excellent article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
N 
x w. BAKER & cow, 
Dorchestor, Mass, 
JohnWanamaker's 
Everyt in Dry Goods, T 0 R E Bea 
Wearing Lppasel and 
Ap 
mentssent by mail, 
to circumstanc 
with details, mailed on application. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHI 
We havo the largest retall stock In the United States. 
'STER 
E 
sold at lowest city prices. 
Wrage 
A KEY THAT AND NOT ® 
rape mane“ ° a5 
mmm 


A WORD TO BUYERS OF CABINET ORGANS. Beatty's 5.06 


the card’ Special 75.0 
for 875 to 175 seldom contain Walnut, Ash or 
while the Beethoven contains 10 full sets. itis is A deduction 
ferent sets Reeds and Stop Combination Effects that % made to 


Beetho to all other ‘our 
Proof of this is shown in the following 
of shipments for the 


t. 
There are OF GOLDEN 
TONGUE Ri REEDS built upon an entirely new 


NOT FOR SHOW. The Beethoven.—E bonized Case. 
DIMENSIONS—Height, 75 tnches ; Length, 46 inches; 


Planod Pedal Picts SEATPY'S PATENT STOP ACTION AND 


Special Limited Prive Only $75.00 


$10.00 FOR TRAVELING EXPENSES. 2 


who will bring this ) atrertipcanea ment to BEATTY’S Railroad and Beatty st., at 
Jersey, and in veling expenses, 


person 
Coach meets trains. Iai xceeding! to have , see, and the o in 
Bol on the Globe? ited al 


t 1 
ROOOMMODATIONS FREE TO ALL PERSONS, AN Ok 


DANTEL F, New Jersey. 


than 21-2 to 4 ill 
therefore ho 
i strument in perse 
Lind 
) the largest number of Cabinet 
shipped by any one house (for the 
same length. of time) in existence. kG) 
The following is a Brief Description of 
VIOLA DOLCE, 4 fk 69006090000 O90. 
15 Dulciana, 8 ft. tone. 
ag 
; 


Welcome and Valuable 


‘and all the latest and useful 


The above is a good Mkeness of Mrs, Lydia B. Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” 


AGENTS 
Helder ane 


Floodings, 
Spasms, Falling It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
Sickness, Convul- 

us Dance, Alcoholism, 
Optum Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 


potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 


Nervous and Biood Diseases. permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only §1. per bottle or six for $6., and is sold by 
druggists. Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 


invaluable. 
h 
LTHETG 
wonderful In 
ant that eversustain- E 
a sinking system. 
fi.soat Drugpista. Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver, Her Blood 


MEDICAL CO. CONQUEROR. 


Shas. N.C Agent, Now Tork; 


Philadelphia, 


332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 


PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
Goid Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
New and Beautiful CHROMO CARDS, nae 
in a .and an ELEGANT 48- 


STANDARD forts cents. SO 


SNOW & CO), 


annny: SILK The Belle of Australia 
Will appear in book-form in September. Price $x. 
zine, or to the publishers, De Wours, Fiske & Co., 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


8 
(From the Boston Glode.) 
: aad Ay? cin general, tir 44 
Prostration. Brains. f 
im worry many thousan every year. School 
children and others have nervous headaches, and their over- ey _ 
tasked brains need repair end codation. Here is prompt re- 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE P/LLS. 
wit cura HEADACHE or at. 
NEURALGIA. NERVOUSNESS Mesere. Edttore — 
/ 
’ is sealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome : 
of @ lfestudy, and is obliged to keep «ix Indy 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
fad town in the U- which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special Be. 
barden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Her 
iteelf Vegetable Compound is a medicine for good and 
be once evil purposes, I have personally investigated it and sane 
am satisfiea of the truth of this 
7 tad! On account of its proven merits, ft is recommende? oe 
ne says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
j fe pain. It will cure entirely the worst form of falling 
' ef the uterus, Leucorrhwa, trregular and painful 
y AND INFALLIBLE Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing my 
Me 
tra 
bov a 
ton 
>| : 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


LBOR’S Cod-Liver Oil and Lime. 

Persons who have been taking Cod-Liver Oil will be 
pleased to learn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, direc- 
tions of several professional gentlemen, in combining the 
pure oi! and lime in such a manner that it is pleasant to the 
taste, and its effects in are truly wonderful. 
Very many persons wi 
and who taken Oil for a long time without 
marked effect, have been cured Bd using this 
Be sure and get the anufactured only by A. B. 
Wixzor, Chemist, seid by all druggists. 


OUR SCRAP-BOOK PACK. 


Science of a New Life. 


M. 
ual guide forthe D. 400 
OGILVIE Rose Str 
$66 fron & tt Co, Portland, 
AGENTS 
00. 


True & Co., Augusta, Me. 


Sample Book 
designs, A@c. F.M. Jersey City, N.J. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS CASES. &c. 


The CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the he pocket, 
Always ready for use. A luxury 
serve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


Corner Nassau and Liberty sts., New York. 
Send for price-list. Our goods are sold by first-class dealers, 


Cc 84-page illustrated ca e, 
words and music of 26 popular 
Songs,and 


as 
accompaniments; or, } popular ieces 
for Piano or Organ, all full sheet 


music 
Diamond School for Violin, - 


contra, 


&c., for piano or organ, 50c 


Popular, Scotch and Se 

ic, 100 of each, 30c. for $1.00, 
Jigs, reels, 
M. TRIFET, 19 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL Chromo Cards, with name, ro cts. 
Send three names and 30 cents, and we will send a 
fourth Pack free. Card Northford, Ct. 


GHOR HA AND thoroughly taught by 

mail or personally. Situations 

AFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


SMITH’S MAGAZINE FREE FOR 1 YEAR. 
To all who subscribe through him (at publishers rates) for 
MaGazine, or any other monthly, weekly, or 

, issued anywhere in the v. S. or Canada. 
L. "LUM SM ITH, Drawer A Phil. Pa. 
N.B B. — Samples of Imitation Stained Glass 


“ BUCHUPAIBA.” Quick, complete cure, all annoy- 
ey Diseases. $1. 


Oc., 14 
Agents’ Large Abu, em 


Styles of Im 
list and private terms 


PRINTING CO., Northford, Ct. 


MUSIC 
‘ould cost at any music store. & 
819 Broadway, New Y. 


“ROUGH ON RATS,” Clears out rats, mice, flies, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. 15§¢. 


BALLOU’S 


GIVEN AWAY 
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nd for our Premium 
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ATYANTIC, TEA, COMPANY, 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE | 


For 1883. _ILLUSTRATED. 


100 PAGES ENTERTAINMENT A MONTH (1,200 A’ 
YEAR) FOR $1.50 PER ANNUM, POSTPAID. 


Page, Ladies” 
‘ai forming a 
Most Complete and Popular Serial. 


each. or the two ro for 1b 15 cents ——- 


mpald on Fe 


OOMBTOOK, 


6 Astor Place, New York. 


COTTAGES 
Ballou’s Magazine! 
SAMPLES. 


The January and. February numbers of Bat- 
Monrsty MAGAzini will be sent to any 
address, as samples, postpaid, on receipt of twen- 
ty-five cents; then, if you wish to continue, it wil! 
only be necessary to remit $1,25 for the balance of 
the year, Address & Boston. 
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Put up expressly for Card Collectors. Contains Ele- jeces, 60c. Comic, English, 
—— gant Large Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new designs B jan. .Home. Irish, Old. 
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on 50 Beautiful Imported ‘Chromo YY 
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Charming Roomances, Humorous Sketches, 
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MANUALS; 


ONE THREE 


COMPASS FOR FULL PARTS 
Mies) OF POPULAR MUSIC 


ay $120 uP 


SA TALOGUES -FRE = 
ST 0 ; ar 
ASGN & ORGAN &PIANO 
en- BOSTO 104 MONT!S al 410 CHICAGO, 149 ASH AV! 
will 
of 
you. 


Printed on New Type. Finely Illustrated. 


1200 LARGE PAGES A YEAR. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE FOR 1889. 


The improvements which have been made in BALLOU'’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE will recom- 
mend themselves to our patrons without any laudation on our part. By careful attention we 
hope to continue to merit the liberal patronage that has always been bestowed on BALLou’s 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, now over twenty-five years before the public, and a favorite wherever 
it is known. The following are some of its features. Descriptive Illustrations of various 
objects of interest in all parts of the world; Illustrated Poems; Romances; Humorous 
Sketches; Love Stories; Adventures by Sea and Land; Our Fuvenile Departnent or 
Young People’s Story-Teller; Editor's Drawer ; Ruthven'’s Pussls Page; Curious and Hw 
morous Matters; The cape safe Comic Illustrations; and so forth. One hundred 
pages of reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) at $1.50 per annum, postpaid. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


Almost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of five 
subscribers, thus obtaining a copy which 1s better than a cheap 
chromo. It is not necessary for members of clubs to be residents of one town. Additions 
to club can be made at ye hte ee $1.25 per annum, postpaid. Please write all ad 
dresses plain, to avoid mistakes. 

Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postpaia, $5.50; nve copies $7.50, and a copy gratis 
to the person who gets up the club; or six copies for $7.50, postpaid. 

For $2 we will send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE for 1883, and either five of our BRILLIANT 
NOVELETTES, all postpaid; and.for $2.50 we will send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE and al! ten of 
our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, all postpaid. 

Do not subscribe to any magazine for ™ till you have sent ten cents to the publishers 
of this popular monthly, and received a copy of the January, 1883, issue ; then, if you wish 
to continue, it will only be necessary to remit $1.40 for the algnbe of the year, postpaid 
No notice taken of postal cards —~y, Sor specimen copies. 

&@> For sale by all newsdealers. Price 15 cents a eed 

In remitting, it 1s safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. 
Larger sums can be sent by postoffice money orders, which are safe and cheap, registered 
letters, or drafts on New York and Boston. Address 

THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 24 Hawley Street. Boston. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.--HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1. — The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. By Lieut. Murray. 
No. a.— The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 3.—Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. A Tale of the Revolution. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
No. 4 — Bessie Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. 
No. 5.—The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned Buntline 
No. 6. —~ Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 7. — The Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of — be 
. .— tures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a By Col. Isaac H. ‘ 
No. 10. — The Scout, or the Sharpshooters of the Revolution. Perley Pore. 
EB™ For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postpaid by the publishers, on receipt of 1§ 
cents per copy; or we will send the ten books, postpaid, on receipt of $1.25. 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CELEBRATED LAIKIN SALVE! 


A Sure and Speedy Cure for Rheumatism. 
Price 25 Cents per Box, pdstpaid. 
Address THE LAIKIN SALVR, 28 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MAGAZINE CALENDAR. 


$1.50 Per Annum, Postpaid. 
Thomes & Talbot, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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‘/SKIN CURE 


ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTION 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 


SCROFULA , TENDER ITCHINGS, 
and PIMPLES on all parts of the body. 3 


tanand freckles, and is the BEST toilet dressing IN 
THE WORLD. Elegantly putup, TWO bottles in 


All first class druggists have it. Price $1. per package. 


SIGNIFICANT SPRINC. 
A Dissertation upon its advent, and 
its effect upon Mankind. 
“The green leaf of the newcome Sfring.”” — Shak. 

Everybody recognizes spring, when it is 
once upon us, but many persons are not fa- 
miliar with the exact date of its appearance. 
Webster, the world-renowned lexicographer, 
gives us a definition, which may not be tnap- 
propriate here. “Spring,” says he, “is: the 
season of the year when plants begin to veg- 
etate and rise; the vernal season, compre- 
hending the months of March, April, and 
May, in the middle latitudes north of the 
equator.” 

Thomson, in his “ Seasons,” and Shaks- 
pere in many of his works, have, perhaps, no 
peers in describing it, and yet “etherial 
spring” is freighted with malaria, “that in- 
sidious foe, lurking unseen in the very air we 
breathe.” It spreads over the fairest portions 
of our land; brings death and disease to 
thousands; cuts off scores upon scores of 
our children and youth, as well as those in 
advanced life. A pestilence is regarded 
with little less apprehension, and people 
everywhere are asking, “What is it?” 
“Where does itcome trom?” “ What will 
cure it?” 

KIDNEY-WorT AS A SPRING MEDICINE. 

When you begin to lose appetite : — have a 
headache, a pain in your side, back, and 
shoulders ;—to toss about at night in rest- 
less dreams ; — wake in the morning with 4 
foul mouth and furred tongue ;—feel disin- 
clined to go about your work, heavy in body 
and oppressed in mind ; — have a fit of the 
blues;— when your urine gets scanty or 
high colored;—to suffer with constipation, 
diarrhoea, or indigestion;—have a pasty, 
sallow face, dull eyes, and a blotched skin; 
—one or ali of these common complaints 
will certainly be evidences that your liver is 
disordered, torpid, or perhaps diseased. A 
bottie of Kidney Wort is, under such circum- 
stances, a priceless boon to such a person. 

Bare assertions of proprietors have come 
to possess less force than they frequently 
merit. The cause of this condition of popu- 
lar skepticism is, in the main, to be found in 
the fact that charlatanism covers our broad 
land. Meritorious articles are woo frequent- 
ly found in bad company. 

The proprietors of Kidney-Wort always 
prove all their assertions, touching the mer- 
its of their preparations. When we affirm, 
therefore, that Kidney-Wort is a specific for 
just such disorders as have been mentioned 
in this article, the proof, too, belongs to and 
shall follow this statement. 


| PEARLS 7%: MOUTH | 


|BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE| 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth wnrr, the gums rosr 
and the breath swrrr. It thoroughly removes 
tartar from the th and prevents decay. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Your name in script 
type on BO 
25 Large, Em- 
possed, Chromo Cards, 10c. 20 Gold, Bevel- 
edge, 10c. 12 Hand Motto, (name cov 
by hand holding flowers and motto) 10c, 11 
packs of either the above and your choice of 
this beautiful ring, silver plated butter knife or 6 durable teaspoons 
for $1. Agents say: “Your cards give perfect satisfaction.” | pos 
Sample Book, Price List, and 16 page Illustrated Premium List, 
25 cents. Quickest Returns, Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
0. A. FOWLER & SON, NORTHFORD, OT. 


0 any sitffering with Catarrh or Bron- 
ho varnestly desire relief, | can 


chitis w 
furnish a mearts of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. No 
charge for consultation by mail. Valua- 
or: wyers, Ministers, Business-m 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 


Charming Stories 
We have just pablixhed 
a Charming Book, 
neatly bound in hand. 
some tinted covers, 
printed from large 


pe 
on fine paper, beautifully illustrated, and con- 


taining wenty-two Caney interesting 


Complete Sterice by such famous authors as Cecil Hay, 
Miss Braddon, Mrs. Henry Wood, Wilkie Collins, Miss Mulock, 
the Author of “Dora Thorne,” etc. These stories have been 


offer is made to introduce 
9gur goods and publications, All who love to read should take 
ublisher, 


PT Park Naw Wark LUPTON, 


YOUR NA 


pressly for our 1883 trade. 
of Samples 


on 50 Large Handsome Chromo Cards, 
roc. They are entirely new, made ex- 
s. 13 packs for $1. Agents’ Book 
ranklin Printing Co., New Haven, Ct. 


It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; removes 
one package, consisting of both internal and exter- 
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Al 
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i 
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The famous English Complexion Soap 


Established in London 100 years. 


A’ SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN 


AND COMPLEXION 


As recommended by the greatest English authouity 
on the Skin, 


Proressor SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


GoodComplexion&NiceHands 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as 
a bright clear complexion and a soft skin, with 
these the plainest features become attractive, with- 
out them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 
Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline 
and coloured Toilet Soap. 


Peary Soap 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 
and children and others sensitive to the weather, 
winter orsummer. In England it is a 
the complexion Soap, and is recommended by all 
the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 
non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and 
Chapping are prevented, and 4 clear bright appear- 
ance and soft velvety condition imparted and main- 
tained, and a good, healthful and attractive com- 
ensured. Its agreeable and lasting psrfume, 

utiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet, 
Its durability and consequent economy is 
remarkable. 


THE BEST DRUCCISTS SELL IT. 


Mrs. LANGTRY:—From A PHOTOGRAPH BY VAN DER WEYDE LONDON, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of parity, strength, 
and wholesomeness. More economical than ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low-test, short-weight, alum, or phosphate 

Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
CO., 105 Wall Street, New York. 


THE 


Great Preserver of Health ! 


So says the Chemust; so says the Physician; so says th 
Great American Public of the nineteenth century. Heed ye 
then, and be not without a bottle m the house. Before life 
is imperiled, deal judiciously with the symptoms, Remem- 
ber that the slight internal disorder of today may become an 
obstinate, incurable disease tomorrow. 


TS EFFERV 
SELTZER APERIENT 


Can and 
pate in all cases of Costiveness, yeere: Heart- 

Sick Headache, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Liver 
Complaint, Biliousness, Flaculency, Fulftess of Blood, and 
all Inflammatory Complaints where a gentle, cooling cathar- 
tic is required. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ASTORIA 


for Infants and Children. 


astoria promotes igestton whet gives checke, 
Cy, pa- *Tis 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and When babies fret and cry by turns, 
Feverishness. It insures health and | what cures their colic, kills their worms, 
natural sleep, without morphine. But Castoria. 

Castoria is so well adapted to Children that But Castoria. 

82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Hail Castoriat 


CENTAUR LINIMENT—an absolute cure for Rheuma- 
. tism, Sprains, burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 
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